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Art. 1.—Le Protestantisme en Espagne ; ses Progrés, et sa De- 
pipueen ger U Inquisition, avec des Notices sur les principaux 


Martyrs Espagnols. Paris. Henry Sirvin, 1827. 


"THE author of the above pamphlet has, in a small compass, 
detailed the misery and persecution undergone by the early 
Protestants of the Peninsula, We would willingly narrate the 
principal facts which he adduces descriptive of the sufferings of 
these truly Christian Martyrs,—but the account would be almost 
of too painful a character. The work of M. Sirvin, after giving 
a sketch of the Protestant churches of Castile and Andalusia, de- 
tails the bloody and horrible autos-da-fe at Valladolid and Seville, 
and the persecutions of Toledo, Grenada, Valencia, Zaragoza, 
fio, and then proceeds to give short accounts of those helpless 
individuals who daily underwent the inflictions of the inquisitorial 
scourge. But, waving earlier researches, our present purpose is 
to give our readers some idea of the relations of Spain with the 
Court of Rome, during the last thirty years,—a subject altogether 
new in England, and one which cannot but be most important to 
all those who interest themselves oa what in this country are 
denominated the Catholic claims. 

When the army of Napoleon invaded Spain, that country was, 
in temporals, the victim to absolute rule, which had betrayed her 
into the hands of her enemy; and, from the non-observance of the 
canons, and the predominant power of the popes, she was, in spiri- 
tuals, the abject tributary of the Court of Rome. The Concordat 
made in 1753, by Ferdinand VI. with Benedict XIV., far from de- 
stroying the abuses of the Dataria and Apostolic Chancery, left 
the greater portion of them undemolished. Spain became impo- 
verished, while the avaricious Court of Rome amassed immense 
sums for bulls, to confirm bishops, matrimonial dispensations, 
and similar favours, called apostolical! The metropolitans and 
their suffragaus found themselves deprived of a great portion of 
their rights, some essential and originary, and others established 
by the church in various councils ; they were besides constrained 
to take the feudal oath of vassalage, inserted in the Roman 
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subjects of other potentates, into creatures of its own; although 
some bishops of Ireland have not hesitated to designate it as 
canonical.* 

To all these and many other usurpations a semblance of legality 
had been given by that unlucky Concordat, wherein king and 
pope, without reference to the nation and the Spanish church, 
arrogated to themselves the privilege of settling the rights of 
other people : the pope conceding to the king the presentation to 
the bishoprics—a power which never was histo delegate ; it having, 
from time immemorial, belonged to the chapters, subject to the 
regal consent—and the king agreeing that the pope should confirm 
the bishops, in violation of the canonical right of the metropo- 
litans and provincial councils. At this time also a most indecorous 
proceeding took place, which, in addition to the exorbitant sums 
of money at once amassed by Rome, by way of indemnification 
for certain simoniacal exactions which never ought to have been 
levied, extorted a further sum from the Spanish nation, to be ap- 
plied to the maintenance of the papal nuncio; until then, a simi- 
lar allowance had never been made by the Spanish . cabinet, 
except in the instance of the ambassadors of the Porte. 

Since Rome assumed the power of giving perpetuity to these 
embassies, which, at first, were merely temporary, and sent, in 
determinate cases, with the title of legations, the perpetual nuncios 
have invariably been crafty spies, through whose medium Rome 
became acquainted with those persons, in the Peninsula, who were 
friendly or inimical to her plans; a fact which, long since, Don 
Francisco de Vargas, ambassador of Spain, proclaimed aloud 
of the. congregated fathers of the Council of Trent. 

In later times it is astonishing with what confidence the nuncio 
Giustiniani, when expelled from the kingdom in 1823, attempted 
to persuade the Spanish government, ‘ that, as a legate, he did not 


* The following are the words of the Right Reverend Patrick Curteis, Archbishop of 
Armagh, (in the minutes of the evidence taken before the select committee of the 
House of Lords, see page 412,) ‘That the oath of fidelity which the Right Reverend 
the Archbishops and Bishops of Ireland take to the Roman pontiff in their consecration, 
implies no more than canonical obedience ; that is to say, the obedience which the canons 
of the church or of the general councils require to be paid to the Pope, as head of the 
eburch’ And the Right Reverend James Doyle, Bishop of Kildare and Leighlin, wan- 
dered vo less from the truth, when he said in his interrogatory, (page 224,) ‘ that the 
oath to the Pope by the bishops relates to canonical obedience, which means that we are 
to obey him as the head of the church, according, or agreeably to the discipline found es- 
tablished in the sacred canons.’ Had these prelates compared the oath to which they 
alluded, with that taken by John Lackland to Innocest LJ. when he declared himself 
his feudatory and vassal, they would never have called it canonica/, unless they also had 
the hardihood so to denominate the oath taken by that prince, seeing that both are a 
one and the same. How strange that these bishops have not yet replied to the call 
made upon them, to point out the general council in which the church established the 
oath in question ! 
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represent a foreign prince, but the visible head of the church, and 
the father of all the faithful.’.. By speaking in such a strain, 
he proved himself, at all events, but slightly versed in Castilian 
history. Was the legate,who accompanied Philip the Fair, sent 
exclusively for the spiritual good of the faithful, when the purport 
of his mission was known to be, the assistance of that prince in his 
usurpation of the kingdom of Arragon from Don Pedro III. ? 
Was not the legate Leonardo sent expressly from Rome, in 1467, 
to discover new sources of emolument for the holy father? Did 
not the arrogance of the legate Antonio de Veneris, and his pre- 
tensions over the kingdom of Castile, give occasion to the Mar- 
quess of Villena to inform him, in unmeasured terms, that who- 
ever had persuaded the Pope that he possessed power in the king- 
dom of Castile and Leon, to define temporal matters, had basely 
and grossly deceived him? To the above instances of spiritualism 
in legates may be added the conduct of those sent to Sicily by 
Honorius LV., who furnished with papal letters and instructions, 
as is asserted by the historian Zurita, incited the minds of his sub- 
jects against the king Don Pedro. England could also produce 
a long catalogue of apostolic legates, who, forgetful of the de- 
corum of religion, were wholly engrossed in amassing treasure, 
and withdrawing immense sums from her population. 

Spain had convincing proof how formidable to catholic states were 
these permanent legates, when Pius VI. issued the bull, Auctorem 
fidei, against the synod of Pistoya. This bull Mr. Charles Butler, 
and the Jesuit party of Ireland, declare to be universally ad- 
mitted ;* although, during six years, from 1794 till 1800, it was 
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* Not only Spain, but other catholic countries, refused to admit that bull. Bishop 
H. Grégoire, who in 1820 printed in Paris his Essai sur des Libertés de ’ Eglise, &c, says, 
(cap. 24, p. 514,) ‘The bull, Auctorem fidei, has been rejected in Naples, Venice, Milan, 
and France,’ that is to say, that twenty-six years after its publication it had not been 
accepted in those states.’ In general it was received with contempt, and it is still con- 
sidered as an attempt which was by no means successful. Notorious were the complaints 
made against this bull to the senate of Genoa, by the Friar Benito Solari, Bishop of 
Noli, proving, that Pius VI. reckoning on the gift of his personal infallibility, endeavoured 
to unite in the sole person of the Pope, the whole power of the church, and to extend 
that power to worldly purposes ; violating, moreover, the right annexed to the e piscopate, 
of examining dogmatical controversies previously to deciding. Let these testimonies be 
compare ed with what, in the year 1823, was said by Mr. Charles Butler, a strenuous pa- 
negyrist of that bull; viz. ‘In all that concerns faith and the essential disc ipline of the 
church, this bull (Auctorem fidei) has, without a dissentient voice, been received by 
the universal body of the church.” (Vide continuation of the Rév. Alban Butler’s Lives of 
the Saints to the ‘present time, Appendix, p. 50.) If these words of Mr. Butler were true, 
it would follow, that the whole church has adopted, approved, and canonized the tem- 
poral power of ‘the Popes over kings and nations, which is unblushingly established in 
this same bull. It will not avail Mr. Butler to allege that he speaks of its being acknow- 
ledged solely in what relates to faith and universal discipline, Surely he is not ignorant 
that the flatterers of Rome, adding power over the temporalities of princes to the primacy 
of the Pope, place this seditious and erroneous doctrine among the articles of universad 
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withholden by the royal council of Spain, as being inefficient without 
the regal Placet: while the College of Law Advocates of Madrid, the 
Chapter of the Royal Church of San Isidore, and other learned Ca- 
nonists and Theologians, who were consulted on the subject, ad- 
vised the king, that, independent of other other objections to that 
bull, the reprobation of the articles of the Gallican church was con- 
firmed—a reprobation decreed by Innocent XI. and Alexander 
VIII. the adoption of which by the synod was condemned velut 
temerariam, scandalosam ac presertim apostolice sedi summopere 
injuriosam. As the first of these articles denies that the Pope pos- 
sesses any temporal power, directly or indirectly, over princes, and 
also negatives his power of absolving subjects from their oath of 
fidelity, it was evident that the bull might be compared to a herald, 
proclaiming aloud the warrantableness of sedition and rebellion— 
and advocating the propriety of war against the stability of thrones, 
and the peace and independence of states. 

Although neither the Court of Rome nor its agents could ever 
rebut that terrible charge, the nuncio of Spain, Cassoni, ever 
vigilant to upraise and uphold the universal monarchy of the 
popes, taking advantage of the ignorance of the favourite and the 
weakness of the monarch, managed in such a manner, that he in- 
duced the adoption of the bull without consulting the bishops ; and 
thus did the king become a mockery to the triumphant Curia, 
in trampling upon the sacred rights of his crown. 

The agents of Rome, not satisfied with having obtained surrepti- 
tiously the Royal Placet in behalf of that bull, endeavoured to make 
the king, or rather his favourite, assume the character of theologians 
or of bishops, in order to decide on its intrinsic merit. In the 
decree, issued from San Lorenzo, on the 10th December, 1800, 
it is set forth that his Majesty, being desirous that his subjects 
should conform, in all particulars, with the provisions of the bull, 
Auctorem fidei, was pleased that it should be printed and pro- 
mulgated in all his states; charging the bishops and regular 
foe to require from their inferiors a strict compliance with 

is royal mandate; and to inform against the infringers thereof, 
that the punishments might be awarded against them to which 
they had made themselves amenable ; and also, declaring that the 
bishops and prelates, who, by culpable negligence or open disobe- 


discipline, and even of the faith of the church. What greater obstacle can be opposed 
to the Catholicsof the British dominions than the decided efforts of their leaders to praise, 
and declare as received by the church, a bull wherein is established the temporal power 
of the Popes to dethrone kings, and to absolve their subjects from allegiance ? Well may 
the conscientious portion of the catholics lament such proceedings, and distrust those 
curialistic jesuits who style themselves defenders of their rights, when in fact they are 


merely struggling to uphold ultramontane maxims, which render them suspected and 
odious ! 
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dience, transgressed against his orders, should be subject to similar 
penalties. He, moreover, commanded the Inquisition to prohibit 
and suppress all the books and writings which defended the doc- 
trine prohibited by the bull ; and that, without distinction of estate 
or class, all persons should be proceeded against who contravened 
its enactments. 

In this manner did Charles IV. employ his authority in main- 
taining docrines by which the court of Rome was endeavouring 
to sap the foundations of his throne, as well as endangering the 
stability of the dominion of other princes. Thus does Rome abuse 
the devotion of despotic monarchs! Is it then to be wondered at 
that free monarchies and states, into which no access can be 
found for its obscure and sordid machinations, are odious in the 
sight of the Curia, and thought worthy of eternal damnation ? 

It is almost incredible that that compliant court, disregarding 
the votes of the bishops, and opposing the torrent of national wis- 
dom, should, in the nineteenth century, have caused it to be pro- 
claimed in Spain, as a defined truth, that the temporal power of 
the Pope extended over kings, because, forsooth, it was so es- 
tablished in a dogmatic bull! On the accomplishment of this event, 
the Pope, in his gratitude, proclaimed the Prince of Peace Defender 
of the Faith. But what faith did the infamous and adulterous 
Godoy thus defend ? Not the faith of the Church, which detests, 
as contrary to Scripture, the temporal powers of the popes over 
kings, but the faith of the Curia, which converts its mundane pre- 
tensions, into positive and stubborn dogmas. From that moment 
the title, which, according to Palavicini, after the mature delibera- 
tion of the Apostolic College, Leo X. conceded to Henry VIIT. for 
having entered into controversy with Luther, ceased to be the ap- 
pellation peculiar to the kings of England. 

This victory of the Curia moderated the grief which, a year be- 
fore, under the ministry of Don Mariano Luis de Urquijo, had been 
felt by the Spanish court in consequence of a decree wherein this 
self-same Charles IV. declared that the bishops of Spain were em- 
powered, during the vacancy of the chair of Pius VL., to grant the 
favours peculiarly reserved for the Apostolic see. On that occasion 
the bishops of Spain displayed great zeal in support of the privi- 
leges of their dignity ; some of them addressing the king to thank 
him for protecting their rights, and all of them, without a dissentient 
voice, agreeing to comply with the decree *. When compared with 
these eulogies of the bishops in the year 1799, with regard to that 
decree, what a wonderful contrast exists in the calumnies with 
which other bishops, of the years 1814 and 1822, insulted the 


* These addresses of the Spanish bishops to Charles IV. were published in Madrid, 
in 1809, by the canon Don Juan Antonio Llorente, in his Diplomatic Collection. 
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Cortes of Cadiz and of Madrid, for having issued various decrees 
of the same tenour not less competent and just—calumnies which 
have since been echoed by the Catholics of the British Empire— 
an incense most grateful to the court of Rome, as we have learned 
by the notes of the Nuncio Giustiniani ! 

The energetic measures of that decree of 1799 were backed by 
the same government, in 1800, when Pius VII. granted to Charles 
IV. the favour of the nuevo noveno decimal, one of the nine parts 
into which tithes are divided. ‘That demand for apostolic indultos, 
took its rise from the persuasion that the Pope is the administrator 
of the temporal wealth of all the Church: « profitable doctrine 
and a prolific source of emolument to the Great See. The exe- 
cution of that brief was entrusted by Pias VII. to the Nuncio 
Cassoni, who delayed issuing the instructions with such bare- 
faced apathy, that ‘the king was under the necessity of sending 
to him one of his secretaries, in person, to desire him to expe- 
dite the business. Cassoni replied with great composure, but 
without showing any disposition to act in compliance with the 
terms of that message. The cause of backwardness was dis- 
covered by the secretary through the delegate of the Nuncio, 
Goya y Muniain; an honest clergyman, who, little versed in 
negotiation, and believing the ministry to be of his own 
ideas, openly confessed that the dilatoriness of the Nuncio was 
occasioned by a certain project of his own, which was to place 
bounds to the pecuniary exactions which the king levied upon the 
clergy. For this purpose a junta of the chapters, monks, and 
nuns was to be formed in Madrid, under whose sanction the tithes 
were to be collected, and applied to the extinction of the debt. 
The Pope was yearly to be advised of the proceeding, and a formal 
account was to be demanded of the king, relative to the application 
of all the funds which had been exacted from the clergy. The 
regulation which was to guide the conduct of the members of the 
junta was drawn up and entrusted to the secretary. 

This functionary hastened to the palace and delivered that curious 
document to the minister of finance, Soler, w ho, indignant at the 
interference assumed by the pontifical cabinet in the management 
of the wealth of Spain, and aware of the injury thereby intended 
to the independence of the temporal power, immediately laid the 
paper before the king. His Majesty, justly incensed at such an 
outrage, commanded the ex-minister to Rome, Don Josef Nicolasde 
Azara, who was fortunately at the time in Madrid, to explain to the 
Nuncio, that if he did not that very day delegate his powers to the 
collector of the ecclesiastical property, he should be banished from 
the kingdom, and that the revenues of the benefices which he en- 
joyed in 1 Spain would be immediately sequestered. Cassoni yielded, 
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as may be supposed, and laying aside all the leonine ferocity of the 
priest, put on the’ meekness and docility of the lamb. ; 

While the agents of the Curia in Spain supported the claims 
and usurpations of the papal monarchy, the wise part of the na- 
tion attempted to re them ; striving, by indirect means, to 
restore the ancient liberties of their church. With this view, in 
the year 1796, several learned persons requested Charles IV. to 
protect the edition of the canons, by which the church had been 

verned since the establishment of the Gothic monarchy till the 

fteenth century. The Royal Library undertook this duty, and 
gathered together the old manuscripts of that collection, which are 
eo in the archives of the cathedrals of Toledo, Gerona, 

rgél, and other churches, as well as ancient monasteries. Nearly 
thirty years were spent in the collation of these manuscripts, for 
the progress of the task was frequently impeded by the circum- 
stances of the war. But when it was completed, Don Pedro 
de Silva, Don Juan Ramirez Alamanzon, and Don Francisco 
Gonzalez, found out that, in the reign of Ferdinand VI., the 
learned Jesuit, Andres Burriel, had already performed the labour ; 
and that Don Carlos de la Serna (nephew of the librarian, Don 
Juan de Santander, who died in the year 1784) was in possession 
of the very manuscript at Brussels. After the acquisition of that 
invaluable treasure, and the correction of the edition of the canons 
from that original document, Charles 1V. was deterred from pub- 
lishing therein the whole proceedings of the councils of Toledo, 
being informed that they contained laws contrary to his sove- 
reignty. This the weak king was induced to do by an outcry 
raised by the favourers of the papal pretensions, who feared lest 
the innovations of the Court of Rome should be discovered—so 
contrary were they to the spirit of the early monarchy, and the 
moderation of the early fathers of the Spanish church. With this 
view, the Marquess Caballero, Minister of Grace and Justice, 
directed the Fiscal of Castile, Don Nicolas Maria Sierra, to 
examine if the work contained any thing prejudicial to the royal 
prerogatives of the throne, which it might be advisable to bury in 
eternal oblivion. 

To that official command Sierra replied, on the 23d of Septem- 
ber of the same year, assuming the publicity of these canons, 
referred to as well by historians as by the apologists of the canoni- 
cal liberty of the Spanish church, that were any of them to be 
omitted in the present collection, it would become a very despi- 
cable, faithless, and defective work; and that, should any intimation 
or warning be prefixed to the edition, by way of note or of preface, 
it could not fail to attract attention, and cause opinions to be 
formed very unfavourable towards those who compiled it. 
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The design of that minister being thus frustrated, the matter 
was left dormant till the March of the following year, when the 
scene of Aranjuez, and the invasion of Bonaparte, so completely 
changed the aspect of the monarchy. Amidst the many dangers 
of the war of independence, and of the six unhappy years which 
elapsed from 1814 to 1820, the printed copies of that collection 
were with difficulty preserved. But when that important work was 
concluded it was presented to the Cortes of Madrid on their in- 
stallation—a valuable gift, truly! inasmuch-as the want of it in 
the schools of Spain induced the triumph of the false decretals 
which had swelled the ambition and gorged the avarice of the great 
Pontiff. It is, moreover, worthy of remark, that no trace what- 
ever of these apocryphal canons is to be met with in the many 
canonical collections preserved in Spain; two of which date 
at least from the tenth century, and belong to cathedrals con- 
tiguous to France; although the clergy of that kingdom had, two 
centuries before, given credence to the imaginative fictions of 
Isidor, which were furtively introduced into the Spanish church, 
by the Monks of Cluny. 

Such were the first measures adopted by the Cortes of Cadiz 
and Madrid, to lay the groundwork of the liberties of the Spanish 
church, and to overthrow the colossal power of the Roman Curia. 
They were instigated to this work by the impulse of the Central 
Junta*; the members of which were directed by the learned Don 
Gaspar de Jovellanos. The same anxiety, therefore, which in- 
duced these Spaniards to excite the next Cortes to re-establish 
the primitive constitution of the kingdom, prompted them to de- 
sire the protection of the Canons, in order to oppose the universal 
monarchy of the Pope, in which they saw hidden the seeds of 
political slavery. 

Immediately on the promulgation of the civil constitution of the 
kingdom, an evident analogy was traced between the proceedings 
of the private enemies of that code, and the pertinacity with which 
the satellites of the Curia stigmatised, with the brand of impiety, 
all those who maintained the canons in opposition to the temporal 
power and universal episcopate of the Pope. The Spaniards, 
who kissed the chains of despotic kings, imitated the court of 
Rome ; which, not content with possessing advocates to gloss its 
usurpations, insisted that these persons should also be fanatics. 
The wise part of the Spanish clergy, who were opposers of the 


* That Junta, composed of two members from each province, governed Spain from 
the invasion of Bonaparte, in 1808, till the beginning of the year 1810. Before its dis- 
solution it convoked the Cortes, and bequeathed to them many labours which it had 
prepared for the restoration of the fundamental laws, (which strengthened the constitution 
of the year 1812,) as well as for many other laws of external discipline, within the compe- 
tence of the temporal power. 
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reservations, ./ere also defenders of the fundamental laws; nor 
was there a single instance of any one advocating the principle of 
monarchical absolutism, without being at the same time a furious 
partisan of pontifical despotism*. 

The central junta knew full well that, should the nation recover 
its original rights, and destroy the temporal power usurped by the 
popes, the bishops would necessarily regain the essential and 
canonical privileges of which the imaginary universal episcopate 
had despoiled them. With that view, a committee, consisting of 
erudite canonists and theologians, was appointed to prepare the 
ecclesiastical matters which were to be discussed by the Cortes, 
as a preliminary step towards the restoration of the liberties of 
which the Spanish church had been deprived. 

This plan was adopted by the Cortes of Cadizin 1810. The first 
step which they took was to consider whether it was befitting that a 





* This assertion is applicable not only to Spain, but may be applied to a great part of 
the Catholic Clergy of England and Ireland, who cannot conceal their attachment to 
the despotic system of the Curia,/and on all occasions inveigh against those who en- 
deavour to circumscribe the papal primacy to its just bounds ; styling them schismatics 
and heretics ; and never failing to depict the Spaniards, who restored the fundamental 
moderation of their kings, as persecutors of the church, the altar, the throne, and eccle- 
siastical doctrine and discipline. In pursuance of this plan, an article, entitled Perse- 
cutions, was published in the Ordo Divini Officii, compiled for the use of the clergy of 
London, in the year 1824, and printed by authority of the Vicar Apostolic, William 
Poynter, in which article were the following words:—‘ In Spain and Portugal the libe- 
rals, usurping the sovereignty, plunder and destroy churches and convents; exile, im- 
prison, and murder bishops, priests, and religious persons ; and tyrannize over the doctrine 
and discipline ofthe church . . . . . ~ They are subdued, and the throne and 
the altar are rescued, by the wisdom and valour of the Duke d’Angouleme.’ These 
vituperative chiefs of the British clergy have found an active associate in Mr. Daniel 
O'Connel ; who, supporting ultramontane principles, and joining the banners of the Jesuit 
party, had the audacity to assert, in an oe of Catholics, that ‘ the present state of 
Spain was occasioned by the attempts of the Cortes to ingratiate themselves with the 
English liberals and their press, as also with the French Jacobins, by the overthrow of 
the Catholic religion in the Peninsula’ Subsequently to the year 1814, a singular fact 
was openly talked of, in Salamanca—namely, that the Archbishop of Armagh, Doctor 
Patrick Carteis, was one of those who had denounced several doctors of that college, 
remarkable for piety and learning. In allusion to this, Don Diego Antonio Go- 
mez Alonzo, Professor of Laws in that university, , published the following remark in 
a pamphlet: ‘The Rector of Ireland, Don Patrick Curteis,’ says he, ‘ was the 
chief supporter of the cause of ultramontanism, and the instrument of oppression against 
his fellow professors. The Master Mayo, the last and most abandoned of these fanatics, 
was the bosom friend of Patrick Curteis ; beth of whom, with some new candidates, en- 
deavoured to give the last blow to the sage and learned men who, in 1814, preserved 
our university. Fortunately for the welfare of our college, and of Spain in general, that 
Irishman, Doctor Curteis, retired to his country at the moment when these unfortunate 
persons were delivered to the hands of justice, so that he was cut off from the means of 
doing mischief directly.’ This fact speaks volumes! Can it then be matter of wonder 
that such intolerant persons, to forward their jesuitical purposes, should lavish abuse 
against the liberals of Spain? But here they stop not: inasmuch as it is openly asserted 
by the dignified clergy of Navarre (to say nothing of the other provinces of Spain,) that 
through their influence considerable sums of money are remitted to the self-styled 
Apostolic Junta, who are most unquestionably in open correspondence with the Romish 
clergy of Ireland, 
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national council should be held. The court of Rome has invariably 
evinced repugnance to whatever has been ordained by the coun- 
cils of Trent and of Constance, concerning synods and provincial 
councils, and also as to the periodical celebration of general 
councils, This fact weakened the efforts. of a great part of the 
clergy as to this matter, and the energies of the Cortes were 
materially paralyzed by the new-fangled pretensions of the Curia, 
which set forth that no decrees of any council can possess validity 
unless they be confirmed by the pope—an ultramontane mistake 
adopted by Doctor Doyle, who, in his examination before the 
committee of the House of Commons, (Second Report of the com- 
mittee on the state of Ifeland,) after saying that a council might 
be held in lreland, without the consent of the pope, added, ‘ but 
such decrees of that council, if it were a national or even a pro- 
vincial one, as would regard faith or discipline, would not ave 
force, unless they were aan of or sanctioned after being 
passed here by the pope.’ 1n contradiction to this maxim, it may 
be remarked, (a fact which did not perhaps occur to the Irish pre- 
late,) that neither the plenary councils of Africa, of Toledo, or of 
other states, had recourse to the pope for his confirmation; not- 
withstanding which, not even the court of Rome ever dared to 
calumniate their decrees, on the score of invalidity. In the same 


predicament stood the church of Tarragona, the only one which, 
y 


till the middle of the last century, continued periodically to convoke 
its provincial councils; and no complaints on the part of Rome 
were ever instituted against its firmness in not sending to the pope 
for his sanction. These councils, in the primitive times, were 
well known to be prevalent, and many persons impute the disuse 
of them to the negligence of the kings of Spain in not fulfilling 
what was commanded on that subject by the council of Trent. 
In proof of this may be adduced the inefficacy which, at the 
commencement of the last century, attended the efforts of the 
Cardinal Belluga, bishop of Carthagena, for the assembling of a 
national council, notwithstanding the royal cedula which Philip 
V. issued for that object. That the metropolitans expose them- 
selves to many curtailments and sacrifices of privileges by sub- 
mitting to the yoke of the Curia is undeniable, and was proved 
before the Cortes. The instance quoted was the arbitrary and 
unjust resistance of the congregation of the council of Trent to 
the title Sancta Synodus, which was given to the provincial 
council of Valencia, convened in 1565, by the learned Bishop 
Martin Perez de Ayala, against which ill intended censure the 
representation of his successor, Don Fernando de Loaces, to 
Clement VIIJ. was wholly ineffectual, although he therein clearly 
demonstrated that it had been the practice of the church for 1200 
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years to denominate as Sanctus not only provincial, but also 
many diocesan synods. 

Although the Cortes were of opinion that it was desirable as 
much as possible to hasten the meeting of the council, and the 
committee appointed to prepare the forms for its convocation, 
=, the most prudent measures to ensure favoura)le results 
rom its deliberations; powerful reasons were not waiting to 
militate in secret against the measure. The certainty that several 
bishops of that period had imbibed the doctrine of the false 
decretals, and were embued with the anticanonical system of the 
Curia, gave birth to apprehensions that, through their means, 
when assembled in council, Rome might succeed in rooting still 
deeper the abuses which were intended to be abolished. 

At that moment a printed letter or pamphlet, with the appella- 
tion Pastoral, was published, and disseminated by six bishops, 
who had taken refuge in the island of Majorca. In that pamphlet 
Spain was represented as being exposed to remain without minis- 
ters or altars; the members of the Cortes were denounced as 
labouring under fallacious views, and acting from wilful error— 
assertions which were vainly attempted to be proved from the 
ages of the Diarios de Cortes—in short, these bishops evinced 
in that letter a fury truly worthy of the Curia against that congress, 
which, asa body, had endeavoured, by means of salutary reforms, to 
effect the amelioration of the church and of her ministers.* What 
beneficial effects, as concerned religion or the welfare of the 
state, could have been expected from the opinions and votes of 
such bishops in a nationdl council, who, even forgetful of the ori- 
ginal privileges of their dignity, scrupled not to present themselves 
as the most strenuous defenders of the Inquisition, and even to 
recommend in their pastoral letters, the devotion of the Heart of 
Jesus as the best method of producing and reforming morality—a 
devotion, invented by the Jesuit Colombier, which has served, and 
still serves as the standard of Jesuitism, and which accordingly 
is fostered at present by means of a numerous fraternity in the col- 
lege of Maynooth, thence to be disseminated among the Irish 
Catholics. 

These considerations led the Cortes to dread rather than to 
desire a national council, composed of such prelates. Nor was 
the apprehension without foundation, since the episcopacy of 
Spain, at that time deprived by death of many wise and zealous 
bishops, an honour to the church,—such as Climent, Bertran, 
Tormo, Rodriguez de Arellano, Abad y La Sierra, Palafox de 


* That pastoral letter was ably ead successfully ‘contradic ted by a pamphlet aeinted 
in Cadiz, in the year 1813, entitled Defensa de las Cortes y de /as Regalias de la Nacion 
en contestacion a la Instruccion Pastoral de los seis R. R. obispos refugiados en Mallorca. 
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Cuenca, &c., scarcely exhibited one who had energy to proclaim 
the exhortation of Gerson; Exurgant prelati ecclesia, et rapinas, 
furta et latrocinta Romane curie dignentur penitus amovere. In 
that position and emergency, the Cortes conceived it to be lawful, 
and even incumbent on them, to rescue the kingdom and its 
temples from the slavery in which oy were held by the Roman 
Curia, solely availing themselves of the canons of the councils 
convoked in Spain, and of the laws, customs, privileges, and im- 
munities of the nation. 

The plan having been adopted, the Cortes commenced by de- 
claring themselves protectors of the canons, reforming the abuses 
introduced into Spain by the Curia, as well in the ordinary powers 
of the metropolitans as of the other bishops. The first step which 
they took went to abolish the self-styled Holy Office. The debate 
on this subject lasted from the 8th December, 1812, till the 5th 
February, 1813; during which time the defenders of the Inquisi- 
tion brought forward every argument which had formerly been used 
to withstand the attacks of the national wisdom and justice, which, 
during more than three centuries, since the first establishment 
of that Office, had been unremittingly and vigorously opposed by 
the abettors of the inquisitorial system. The enemies of that 
system, on the contrary, exerted themselves to expose the fallacy 
of these reasonings, which they did in such a conclusive manner 
that, at the end of the struggle, the fearful bugbear appeared weak, 
disarmed, and without resource. 

The principal aim of the Cortes was to demonstrate that the 
Inquisition, even as an ecclesiastical tribunal, was dependent on 
the temporal power as the protector of the canons. They argued 
that, although the ecclesiastical authority may be essentially dog- 
matic, the extraordinary and privileged manner of exercising it 
evidently appertains to the exterior policy, which is purely human. 
Nor did this idea originate with the Cortes, The same principle 
was expounded to Philip LV. by the Archbishop of Grenada, Don 
Galceran de Albanell, in a consultation about withholding the 
royal sanction from a brief issued by Urban VIII., wherein he 
observed that the king, through a conscientious consideration for 
his royal dignity, ought not to permit the pope, by means of briefs, 
to alter and encroach upon the establishments and customs pre- 
valent in his dominion. In support of that opinion, it was also 
urged by the Cortes, that as the Catholic kings, after having re- 
quested a bull from Sextus I'V., for the establishment of the In- 
quisition, still possessed the privilege of withholding from it the 
royal placet, had they conceived, after more mature reflection, that 
it was not proper to curtail thereby the privileges of the bishops ; 
so, after the admission of that bull, it was within the competence 
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of the supreme authority of the kingdom to restrain its operations, 
and to declare it inadmissible, if it deemed that line of conduct the 
most suitable. 

Among other arguments, the propriety of that conduct was 
proved by the incompatibility of the inquisitorial system with the 
fundamental laws of the kingdom, which had then lately been 
re-established ; the basis of which was the individual legal liberty 
of the Spaniards, which was clearly and directly infriaged by the 
solitary confinement, and perpetual state of non-communication, 
in which all the prisoners of the Inquisition were indiscriminately 
kept : not only those immured for matters of faith, but for other 
crimes, which subsequently were made subject to its controul*. 

It would be endless to recapitulate the infamies proved against 
that impious tribunal; but what perhaps more than any thing 
irritated the Cortes, and terrified the partisans of the Inquisition, 
was the perusal of the instructions of the Inquisitor General, 
Valdez, where, among other atrocities, in the 32d article, falsehood 
and deceit were, with unblushing effrontery, openly recommended, 
in the following words :—‘ Although the witness may have de- 
posed in the first person, that he did transact with the culprit 
what he testifies against him, still, in the published copy, a third 
person must be introduced, to say thus—he saw and heard that 
the criminal did consort with a certain person.’ 

At the same time that the above was published, the stratagem 


ordained by Eimeric, in his Directortum Inquisitorum, was 














* The proceedings of the Inquisition were fully exposed to the Cortes, by authentic 
documents, which effectually silenced its defenders; and disgraceful and monstrous was 
the picture. Endless was the catalogue of most pious men and eminent scholars, who 
underwent purification, as it is termed, in that den of superstition and tyranny. The 
culprit was not permitted to speak with his attorney, except in the presence of the 
inquisitor, and a notary, who took notes, and certified what passed: and so far from 
the names of the informer or of the witnesses being supplied, every thing that could 
facilitate the indication of them was expunged from the declarations; and the pri- 
soners, one and all, in these dungeons might truly exclaim, with Fray Luis de Leon, 
‘ I feel the pain, but see not the hand which mflcts it.’ The pen almost refuses to trace 
the forms of torture inflicted on the culprits in presence of the inquisitors and the ordi- 
nary. Evenin the early days of the Inquisition, torture was carried to such an extent, 
that Sextus 1V., in a brief published on the 29th January, 1482, could not refrain from 
deploring the well-known truth, in lamentations which were re-echoed from all parts of 
Christendom. The formula of the sentence of torture began thus—Christi nomine invo- 
cato; and it was therein expressed, that the torture should endure as long as it pleased 
the inquisitors ; and a protest was added, that, if during the torture the culprit should 
die, or be maimed, or if effusion of blood or mutilation of limb should ensue, the fault 
should be chargeable to the culprit, and not to the inquisitors. The culprit was bound 
by an oath of secrecy, strengthened by fearful penalties, not to divulge any thing that he 
had seen, known, or heard, in the dismal precincts of that unboly tribunal—a se crecy, 
illegal and tyrannical; but which constituted the soul of that monstrous association, and 
by which its judges were sheltered against all re sponsibility in the exercise of their juris- 
diction; so that it was truly observed, that, in the proceedings of the Inquisition, no 
action was more consistent with the fundamental laws of Spain, than it was in accord- 
ance with any of the principles of humanity adopted by civilized nations in general. 
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also divulged, which is, that the inquisitor, pretending to read 
over the evidence, should cause the non-confessing culprit, who 
was not convicted, to believe that he was, in fact, most fully con- 
victed by the depositions on the trial. Justly might such a tri- 
bunal boast to Philip V., that it was bound to conform to no civil 
or canonical laws in its proceedings | against criminals, from the 
capture of the wr till the execution of his sentence ; and yet 
this Inquisition of Spain finds a most strenuous apologist in a 
work entitled the Catholic Miscellany. The abolition of that anti- 
evangelical tribunal is, therefore, without doubt, one of the impious 
acts which the Catholic Clergy of the British Empire impute to 
the Cortes of Spain, when they publish to the world that they 
persecuted the church—an obloquy, which the anthor of the 
Ordo Divini Officii, and Counsellor O’Connel, have most lavishly 
heaped upon them. 

After the Cortes had destroyed that sink of immorality, ille- 
gality, and tyranny, they proceeded to abolish what was called 
the Voto de Santiago—a’ name given to a tax, paid by various 
towns and provinces to the church of Compostella, on account 
of the apocryphal apparition of Santiago in the battle of Clavijo, 
and the counterfeit diploma of Ramiro 1. That fable being ex- 
posed before the Cortes, they decreed an absolute exemption 
from that unjust tax, which was levied solely to enrich, at 
the expense of the poor, a church, already amply endowed with 
unbounded wealth. They also formed arrangements to withdraw 
from the Court of Rome the baleful influence which it possessed 
through the immediate subjection of the regulars to the Pope ; 
and they determined to imitate the example of those Catholic 
princes, who, acting on the spirit of the canons, protected the 
rights of the bishops, by restoring to their ordinary jurisdiction those 

regulars whom Rome, by exorbitant privileges, had converted into 
auxiliaries of its pretensions. ‘This act was followed up by the 
reduction of their excessive numbers, which had often been de- 
precated by the ancient Cortes, and by various bishops and eccle- 
siastics, anxious for the prosperity of their country. They also 
suppressed several monasteries, leaving only so many of each 
institution as were thought sufficient; and they regulated the 
number of religious persons who ought to live in each convent, in 
proportion to their revenues, or the ordinary collection of alms, so 
that they might be comfortably maintained, in health and sickness, 
without being a burden to the towns and villages. Besides this, 
they restored the ancient laws of the nation, subjecting delinquent 
clergymen to be proceeded against by the temporal power, with- 
out respect to ecclesiastical privileges. 

It was not to be supposed that the Court of Rome would tamely 
submit 
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submit to these efforts levelled against its power. The Nuncio, 
Giustiniani, lost no time in delivering to the government furious 
notes in vituperation of these decrees. He declaimed with the 
greatest animosity against every decree which had emanated from 
the Cortes, respecting the clergy, as if it were a body residing in 
the heart of the kingdom in absolute independence ; and endea- 
voured to intimidate the government by threatening it with the 
most injurious consequences. But the Cortes, in spite of his 
impostures and terrific threats, persisted in completing what they 
had so happily begun: acting in the spirit exhibited by the 
senate of Venice, when they set at nought the excommunication 
and interdict of Panl V., which were folminated against them, in 
consequence of the abolition of ecclesiastical privileges, and the 
subjection of the clergy to the ordinary laws of the republic. 

‘he same insolent conduct was repeated by the Nuncio, when 
the King in 1822, having banished the bishop of Malaga, that chap- 
ter proceeded, by approbation of his Majesty, to elect, as governor 
of the diocese, a person whom he did not choose to recognise. 
On this occasion the following royal order of the 21st October of 
the same year, observed: ‘ That it was very remarkable that the 
envoy of his Holiness should attempt, without any just cause, to 
excite scandal among the faithful, and expose the diocese of 
Malaga to the fatal consequences of a schism, and that at the very 
moment when religious fanaticism and worldly interests had in- 
duced many enthusiasts, and among others several bishops, for- 
getful of their ministry of peace and tranquillity, to declare open 
war, in order to excite discord and civil strife, for the purpose of 
again plunging this heroical nation into slavery ; all of which scan- 
dalous proceedings on the part of the clergy, so opposed to the 
principles of scripture, had never attracted the Nuncio’s attention, 
or excited his apostolic zeal to restrain them.’ 

But nothing so much excited the rage of the pontifical cabinet 
against the Cortes as the law of 1821, prohibiting money to be 
remitted to Rome for bulls, dispensations, and other Apostolic 
favours. Many years before, the ancient Cortes had protested 
spre that simoniacal drainage of gold and silver; and that of 

adrid of 1633 had observed that the sheep of the flock of the 
Spanish church were shorn to the last lock, and become so com- 
pletely tributary to the Roman Curia, that they could not drink 
water excepting for money. The same complaint was prevalent in 
England, Germany, France, and other Catholic countries, where, 
what the learned Gerson calls the robbery of the reservations, was 
prevalent. ‘These fetters were endured in Spain, as the ambassa- 
dors of Philip IV. said to Urban VIII., through an excess of piety, 
which, translated out of diplomatic phrase, must be interpreted an 
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excess of folly. The moment the Spanish nation found itself 
freed from the heavy yoke of despotism under which it had so 
long groaned, it implored the national representation to abolish 
for ever this remnant of absurd slavery. The provincial deputation 
of Toledo asked the Congress: ‘ Wil this wise and enlightened 
assembly permit the existence of shameful tariffs, which assess 
prices for the procuring of ecclesiastical favours, withdrawing the 
riches of our land, to the annihilation of internal commerce, and 
the impoverishment of a generous nation ?’ Similar’petitions were 

resented to the Cortes from the deputations of Burgos, Murcia, 
Novalre, Biscay, La Mancha, Galicia, and Valencia ; nor could 
a sensible man be found throughout the realm who did not ac- 
knowledge that these exactions of Rome, for bulls of bishops, and 
matrimonial dispensations, and other such like favours, reserved 
for the popes, were nothing but barefaced simony, and utter abo- 
mination. 

That prohibition having been granted by the Cortes, and sanc- 
tioned by the king, Rome published against it a note which no one 
could believe to be genuine who does not know that in that court 
the spirit of domination is equal to the desire of money, It ran 
thus: * That his Holiness did not expect that a nation so catholic 
as Spain, without any previous communication with the Holy See, 
would have decreed that no money should be remitted for dispensa- 
tions,and that nine thousand dollars should be given *, not on ac- 
count of the obligation incumbent on Christian nations to contribute 
towards the decorum of that See, but merely as a voluntary offering ; 
and that he was the more surprised, as it concerned sums of mone 
which had been exacted by just title, for many years, and which 
served to recompense the labours of the ministers of the Roman 
Curia; and that, moreover, he had, with the greatest dissatisfaction, 
heard the assertion, that one of the principal causes of the scarcity of 
money in Spain was the continual withdrawal of it to Rome, when it 
was known that each family in Spain contributed no more than two 
reals yearly towards the support of the Holy See—a sum which 
could not impoverish the country, and the payment of which was 
founded on the most sacred titles ;’ and the Pope, adding that he 
was grieved to hear that exaction of money called simoniacal, con- 
cluded the document by observing that he did not, and never 
would, consent to the law. 

Nothing could exceed the dismay of Spanish piety, and the 
astonishment of the Cortes, at this expression of the surprise of 


* The Cortes permitted an annual sum of 1800/. sterling to be given to the Pope, by 
way of a voluntary offering, without prejudice, however, to its being augmented, in case 
the circumstances of the nation permitted it, 
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Pope Pius VII. ‘* Freely have ye received, freely give,” said 
our Saviour, but his Holiness hesitated not unblushingly to pro- 
claim that, without money, the good offices of his church would 
not be dispensed. 

The —— of his Holiness at the assertion that the export of 
money for Rome was the principal cause of the scarcity of specie in 
Spain—supposing his amazement to be sincere—must have ori- 
gmated from ignorance of Spanish history. Henry III. com- 
plained to the Cortes of Madrid, in the year 1396, of that appro- 
priation of their gold and silver, which he denominated worse 
than barbarous. Similar complaints were also made by Don John 
ie Don John II., Charles V., and by Philip IV., in a communi- 
cation to Urban VIII., in which he says that the rigorous ex- 
actions of the Dataria impoverished Spain, by withdrawing from 
it immense sums of gold and silver; and Pope Pius VII. could 
not have been me that, without any previous communication 
with Clement XJ., Philip V. published a decree, in the year 1700, 
commanding, under grievous penalties, that no sum or sums of 
money should be remitted to Rome. 

The name Voluntary Offering, given to the 9000 dollars, 
offended the pontifical cabinet, although the nation in its circum- 
stances, at that moment, had more cause to be offended at the 
sacrifice. Ought it then to be accounted as nothing that the 
members of that Cortes, from the public funds of a nation plun- 
dered, dilapidated, and exhausted of money, by causes which 
were known to the world, dealt generously with a foreign prince 
possessed of an ample treasury, and who, from 1814 till 1820, had 
annually received from that ruined nation five millions, about 
50,0000. sterling, for bulls of archbishoprics, bishoprics, abbacies, 
paren briefs, dispensations, and other ecclesiastical favours,— 

sides twenty-four millions more, (about 240,000/. sterling,) for 
matrimonial dispensations, and other briefs of that class ?* 

* As a matter of curiosity, let us trace the millions to which the sums amount which 
have been withdrawn since the sixteenth century from Spain to Rome for bulls, dispensa- 
tions, and such like inventions of the papal Curia, Let the five annual millions of the 
last six years be taken as an average to reckon by—although a much higher rate ought to 
be fixed, considering the greater number of provisions and favours issued by the Curia 
from 1500 till 1814—and it will be seen that 1,600,000,000 reals, or 16,000,000/. 
sterling, went from Spain to Rome. To this must be added more than 350,000 
reals, 3,500/. sterling, which had annually been sent to Rome since the year 1537, for 
the building of St. Peter and St. John de Lateran, which, till 1820, amounted to the 
astonishing sum of 99,050,000 reals. Nor must we forget to swell the above amount by 
the 100,000 reals annually given to the Nuncio of Spain, since the concordat of 1753, 
amounting to 6,700,000 reals, about 67,000/. sterling, or the whole about seventeen mil- 
lions, sterling, at a very diminished calculation. As, in that period we have taken, there 
were twenty-two Popes, each holy father drew about 800,000/, on an average from Spain. 
This is feeding the flock with a vengeance. If the matrimonial briefs, &c. be computed 
at the same rate, from 1814 to 1820, the product from Spain to Reme, since 1500, would 
be no less than 76,800,000/.,—.about three millions and a half per Pope! 
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It was asserted by the Curia, that Christian nations are under an 
obligation to contribute to the respectful support of the Pope. 
But Spain discovered that such an cbligation was erroneous ; 
seeing that the Pope possessed not only the temporal revenues of 
five sovereignties, but also as many more ecclesiastical domains, 
out of which to provide for himself and all those who served him 
in the Curia. What is the respectful support of the pope ? Could 
it be supposed that the Spanish government would overlook the 
palpable hardship of compelling the labourers and artisans of 
Spain to toil and labour in order to maintain the equipages, reti- 
nues, and worldly splendour of the papal palace,—and enable him to 
effect measures not of the most honest character,—as, for instance, 
when Pius V. offered money to the catholic subjects of Queen Eli- 
zabeth to rebel against her, and when Leo XII. (a fact weli known 
in Spain) sends money to support the servile and pestiferous con- 
gregation of the self-styled Junta Apostolicu. 

But these sums, says the papal note, are exacted as a just 
claim, sanctioned by the usage of many years. The papal Curia 
felt indignant that the Cortes should designate that exaction of 
money by the name of a simoniacal sale. Yet such is its true 
name; and so the church, from time immemorial, has denominated 
the exaction of money for spiritual favours. How then could the 
heart of his Holiness be filled with bitterness at hearing those 
exactions thus called, when he was nothing loath to put them into 
execution? This spirit of bitterness arises in Rome whenever 
truths are disseminated contrary to the papal temporal interests : 
and doubtless it was that spirit which caused the prohibition of 
Espenceo’s pious commentary on St. Paul’s letter to Titus, 
wherein he declares the exaction of Annats to be simony : and as- 
suredly it was the same spirit of grief which forbade the publication 
of the book De sacris ecclesie ministeriis of Duareno, because it 
said as much of the taxes of the apostolic chancery, 

That the Curia should promulgate that such doings were de justo 
titulo, was accordant with the maxim of the patriarch of India, 
Figueroa, that the greater the favour, the greater should be the 
price : on which scandalous rule was formed the tariff of the causes 
admissible in Rome for matrimonial dispensations. A copy of this 
document was brought to Madrid in 1781, by the minister pleni- 
potentiary Azara, in which the price of the dispensations without 
cause was impudently set down at about twelve times as much as 
the others. What greater insult could be offered to the faith and 
morality of the church, if it cared for either? 

The expression of Pius VII. ‘Spain contributes,’ proved how 
ey the papal cabinet reckoned as an obligatory tribute, 
the two reals which it supposed each family in Spain to arene 
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yearly in compliance with the most sacred title :—as sacred titles 

as the dreams of Pope Hildebrand, who asserted that Spain was 

his patrimony,—or those of other popes, who laid claim to the 
tolic tribute, from Pedro II. 

The declaration of the pope, at the end ofthe note, that he 
never would consent to the law, was of little consequence to the 
Spanish government, which cared not whether the Curia approved 
or disapproved of a law made exclusively for Spain. lt would 
have been degradation, indeed, if the laws of the temporal power 
were ineflicacious without the consent of the Roman pontiff. 

The hatred of the Curia towards the Cortes of Spain may be 
traced to the following causes ;—the abolishment of the Inquisition, 
—the subjection of causes of faith to the ordinary jurisdiction,— 
the re-establishment of the bishops in their rights,—the limitation 
of ecclesiastical privileges,—and the protection of the wise canons 
of the ancient discipline,—but above all, the depriving it of money, 
which was wounding it in the very vitals of its existence! That 
was the heinous heresy which caused the rapacious court of Rome 
to take up arms against the Cortes, in order to re-establish des- 
potic rule ; because it was perfectly aware that, under such a sway, 
it would regain the sources of wealth of which the schism and he- 
resy of the Cortes had robbed it, and behold the return of those 
apostolic days, when the sweat of the devout Spaniards would 
afford means for the decorous splendour of the pontifical throne. 

How bitterly the Court of Rome resented these affronts, is knowa 
to the world, by its machinations since the restoration of arbitrary 
power in the Peninsula. It may not be as well known that, while 
the Cortes was in existence, its anger was shown in a less potent, 
but not less venomous manner. A careful watch was held over the 
debates of that assembly. If any ecclesiastic dared to speak against 
the Inquisition—dared to utter the common feelings of human 
nature, respecting that tribunal, he was a marked man. His 
promotion in the Spanish church was effectually checked. The 
Court of Rome, motu proprio et de plenitudine potestatis, with- 
held the bulls for bishoprics, and threw every other imaginable 
obstacle in the way of the advancement of the obnoxious indi- 
vidual. It went so far, on one occasion, as to declare that the 
freedom of speech, in the Cortes, was in itself a diplomatic reason 
for refusing to admit a minister plenipotentiary from Spain ; 
thereby announcing that, as far as its power went, the represen- 
tative system put any nation that adopted it out of the pale of 
civilized society. But here it forgot that Spanish pride could get 
the better even of Spanish devotion: for, when the government 
learnt that its ambassador would not be received, it lost no time in 
causing the Nuncio, Giustiniani, to leave the kingdom. Happy 
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would the nation have been if, with the impertinent Nuncio, it 
could have got rid of all connexion with those who sent him. 


In this article it will be perceived, that we have taken all our 
facts and arguments exclusively from Roman Catholic and Spanish 
sources, We have endeavoured fairly to represent the reasonings 
of that class of adherents to the Romish church, which, though 
not able to shake off the trammels of its faith, cannot shut their 
eyes to the oppression and corruption of its heads. Such a a 
has always existed, and numbered among its members almost all 
that was honest within the pale of popery. How ineffectual have 
been their attempts may be seen even by the details of this article. 
These men mistake the character of their antagonist. If the dog- 
mata of the Church of Rome be admitted, it is useless to fight 
against the pretensions of her court. Subtle scholars will under- 
stand hw to distinguish between infallibility in spirituals, and 
infallibility in temporals—to discriminate, by nice abstractions, 
between the unbounded obedience due to a foreign prince, in one 
capacity, and the qualified respect due to the same man in ano- 
ther; but an ignorant and superstitious mob will not be able to 
enter into these scholastic refinements ; and it is upon the rocks 
of superstition and ignorance that Rome has founded her church. 
Protestant countries can never be sufficiently grateful to those 
intrepid men, who, disdaining compromise, rejected at once all 
communication with the implacable and crafty enemy of all reli- 
gious liberty, and left it not an inch of ground on which to plant 
an intrigue. Roman Catholic countries must speedily come to a 
similar determination ;—in Germany, they are fast approaching to 
a secession from the Church of Rome in every thing but name ; 
they ~¥ soon find that even retaining the name is retaining too 
much. 

As for Spain, we do not despair. The good seed has been sown 
lightly—but it has been sown. The people must at last perceive, 
that no concession short of actual feudal vassalage will satisfy the 
Roman Curia—their governors are beginning to see that the ex- 
actions of the church, at home and abroad, are clogs to the pros- 
perity of the country, without yielding them any advantage at all 
adequate to the injury of national interests, and the degradation it 
entails on themselves. If this be once clearly agreed upon—if the 
faults of the Cortes, their rashness, their violence, and their ab- 
surdities, be avoided—a different state of things may, ere long, be 
expected in the Peninsula ; and, perhaps, the fabric of civil and 
ecclesiastical tyranny, there erected, may fall the sooner from its 
now imposing height. Whether our prophecy is correct or not, 
such should be, at least, the wish of all the friends of Spain. 


Art. 
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Arr. IL.—1L. Iu-Kiao-Li, ou les Deux Cousines, Roman Chinois 
traduit par M. Abel Rémusat; précédé d’une Préface od se 
trouve un Paralléle des Romans de la Chine et de ceux de 
Europe. 4 tom. Paris. 

2. Contes Chinois, publiés par M. A. Remusat. 3 tom. Paris. 


E have understood from good authority, that when the 
fair novel-readers of the French capital first heard of M. 
Abel Remusat’s intention to translate a ‘ol descriptive of Chinese 
fashionable life, they treated the communication with cold con- 
tempt. Paris, in their estimation, is to the Divinity of Fashion 
what Cyprus was of old to the Goddess of Love,—her chosen 
seat,—where she affects to hold her gay court, and where her 
joyous bevies throng to pay meet reverence to her august majesty. 
Thither the English make their yearly pilgrimages for adoration, 
while the phlegmatic Germans, at a distance, watch the actions 
of her votaries, and strive to follow the example ; but as for the 
Hindoos or Chinese, they are equally beyond the pale of her in- 
fluence, and consequently in much the same ‘ parlous state’ with 
the simple shepherd, against whom honest Touchstone, in his 
zeal for high life, pronounces sentence of damnation for never 
having been at court. Between Paris and Pekin, even the in 
genuity of the very logical Captain Fluellen would be at fault in 
discovering features of similitude, especially had he to argue the 
point before a jury of French beauties ; for though the situations 
of Monmouth and Macedon may be alike, because ‘ there be 
rivers in either,’ the Chinese capital would be immediately pro- 
nounced inferior to the Gallic, from its neither possessing a 
fashionable Boulevard nor Musical Academy, a Louvre Gallery, 
nor a Thuillerie Garden, which last is, (in the language of the old 
lady in the “ Ecole des Vieillards, ” who still enjoyed the pastimes 
of its long-pleached walks, and high embowering and ever-ver- 
dant arcades, with the gout of a young belle fresh-glowing and 

silken from the couturiére’s hands :) 

‘ Le temple de la mode, et des genase 
L’Ecole des grands airs.’ 

But the labours of M. Remusat have actually done away with 
such prejudices against the politesse and refined, fashionable 
manners of the Chinese. Among them, it appears, there are elope- 
ments, and marriages, amelie and dealers in scandal; 
exquisites anddeep-blues, poets, and learned fops, and literary ‘ min- 
now-tritons.’ There, too, mammas, in the distant hope of inducing 
an elegant symmetry, twist, contort, and almost disjoint the limbs 
of their hopeful daughters, so that the ‘ fair proportions of the 


body’ 
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body’s attitude’ may, with the precision of a sun-dial, point out 
the mind’s elegance; and that, when (in the refined language 
of a certain regiment of ultra fashionables) they are ‘ trotted 
out’ to waltz or ‘contredanse,’ their thorough-bred paces, high- 
arching necks, and super-exquisite bearings, may excite wonder 
and applause: while there also, les demoiselles have the same sly 
and tender objects of pursuit with those of Europe, reminding us 
involuntarily of the following lines from a modern poet, who seems 
indeed to know something of these important matters:— 

‘What's woman’s wit, 

Gentle and simple, toiling for thro’ life, 

From fourteen to fourscore and upwards ?—Man! 

What are your sleepless midnights for, your routes, 

That turn your skins to parchment ?— Why, for Man ! 

Wherefore your cobweb robes, that, spite of frost, 

Shew neck and knee to winter ?—Why, for Man! 

Wherefore your harps, pianos, simpering songs 

Languished to lutes ?—All for the monster Man! 

What are your rouge, your jewels, waltzes, wigs, 

Your scoldings, scribblings, eatings, drinkings for, 

Your morn, noon, night !—For Man—Aye,—Man, man, man!’ 
On the truth of all this, we leave our fair readers to decide, as 
we have other work on hand. For before giving an account of the 
novel which M. Remusat has so ably translated, we shall say 
a few words on what has hitherto been done in the cultivation of 
Chinese literature, though it is by no means our intention to enter 
at any length on this topic, for which a more suitable opportunity 
may hereafter occur. For some of our earliest accounts of China 
then, we are indebted to our French neighbours, and they also, 
along with the Italian and Portuguese missionaries, first led the 
way to an acquaintance with the literary productions of that coun- 
try. Previously, however, it had been visited by the celebrated 
Marco Polo; and Christianity, as well as Mahometanism, had 
been very early introduced there *, though the former was quickly 
suppressed by an imperial edict. The attempt of Xavier to 
replant it was unsuccessful, as he died shortly after his arrival; 
but the Jesuits of Macao, some years subsequently, made another 
effort, and Father Ricci had the address to ingratiate himself 
with the emperor, by whom he was received at Pekin, where 
he settled in the enjoyment of a handsome pension. His exertions 
were eminently successful, and were especially aided by the con- 
version and instrumentality of a powerful Mandarin; so that in 





* See in Voltaire’s Essai sur les Morurs et [Esprit des Nations, v. ii. ch. 3, his 
refutation, on the authority of Navarrete, of the miraculous journey of Olopiien of Pales- 
tine into China, which is classed with the journey of St. Thomas into the Malabar district, 
who there followed the trade of a carpenter, 


the 
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the single province Kyang Nan, there existed ninety churches and 
forty-five oratories. The Roman hierarchy entered most warmly 
into the schemes of such missionary labourers, who, in process of 
time, received the sanction and support of Louis XIV. But their 
literary performances have generally been unproductive of practical 
utility. They have too frequently entered into endless specula- 
tions and idle theories, without supplying us with clear facts, or 
unfolding the sources of their information ; for ‘ with them,’ says 
Sir George Staunton, ‘ science and literature were of secondary 
importance ;’ nor, with the exception of the works of Fourmont 
and Bayer, did they even give any thing in the shape of elemen- 
tary learning. Brunet’s list of historical writers on China will 
show at a glance how much has been achieved by the continental 
literati; but among these there has been a great conflict of opi- 
nions as to the character of the nation, some degrading them almost 
to a level with the beasts of the field, and others raising them to the 
utmost pitch of excellence. Among the last more particularly 
was the ‘ philosopher of Ferney ;’ while the learned Isaac Vossius, 
in the plenitude of his admiration, lamented the circumstance 
of his not having been born a Chinese. In the present era, M. 
Remusat certainly excels all his continental competitors; and to 
his other works, as before mentioned, as well as to those of his 
fellow labourers, we shall one day or another take occasion to 
refer. 

The Russians are the only European nation who have been 
directly considered worthy of attention in the external policy of 
the celestial empire. However anti-social and unpropitious they 
may have been towards foreign powers in their national capacity, 
the Chinese absolutely condescended, in the year 1712, to send an 
embassy to the Khan of the Tourgouth Tartars (a considerable 
tribe of the Calmuc or Eleuth horde) settled between the Volga 
and the Jaik, or Oural, and not far distant from the Caspian shores. 
In the course of the mission, the Chinese ambassadors held inter- 
course with Prince Gagarin, the Siberian governor-general, and 
were especially instructed to open a negociation with the Russian 
court; and, if possible, to hold a conference with the Czar Peter, 
who was himself well disposed towards the embassy, and would 
certainly have given it a favourable reception, had not his attention 
been engaged in the prosecution of hostile measures against Swe- 
den. Previously to this period, however, the treaty of Nushinsk, 
in 1689, had settled the boundaries of the respective empires. In 
1692, a further intercourse took place in consequence of the 
* Russian mission of Isbrand Ives; and in 1719, (subsequently to 
the Tourgouth embassy) another Russian mission was despatched 
to Pekin, of which an excellent account has been given =a 

ell, 
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Bell, an English attaché to the Russian legate. The national in- 
tercourse proceeded, with some few interruptions, until 1806, when 
the jealousy of the yellow emperor was excited against the northern 
autocrat; and the Russian mission in that same year effected so 
little, that it is generally supposed to have been defeated by a 
haughty rejection, similar to that encountered by our own more 
recent embassies. The proceedings of the Russian envoy Tim- 
kovski are of so late a date as to be generally known to our 
readers. 

Among the British, though Jones, Wilkins, Halhed, Colebrook, 
&c. had become celebrated for their deep knowledge of the lan- 
guages of Hindostan, yet till of late years that of China had 
been comparatively neglected. One reason for this is obvious—the 
system of exclusion adopted by the Chinese towards all foreigners 
having been, if possible, more severely directed against the British 
than any other nation. On this pomt Mr. Barrow observes,— 
‘While other Europeans were known to the Chinese by their 
services, the English were so only by their broad cloths and their 
bravery; for the very first of their connexions was brought about 
by the latter forcing their way, in spite of forts and ships of war, to 
the city of Canton!’ Thus far they penetrated, = there they 
have remained stationary, though under the most galling restric- 
tions and the most watchful surveillance ; while their mercantile 
transactions have been carried on through the medium of a horrid 
jargon—a compound corruption of all the languages employed at 
various times by the different traders who have visited their coasts. 
Thus situated, the English could make little or no progress in the 
acquisition of the pure language, or the knowledge of Chinese 
literature, the field of which is indeed most ample, from the in- 
numerable productions which issue from their press. Besides, the 
East India Company’s regulations are not very favourable in this 
respect, though these rules, be it observed, are of necessity shaped 
by the peculiarity of their situation with regard to the Chinese go- 
vernment. But the embassies of Lords Macartney and Amherst 
afforded excellent opportunities, which were not neglected by the 
gentlemen of their respective suites, whose exertions have been 
too well and too long known to require enumeration in our pages. 
Since that period other worthy labourers have come into the field, 
who, in spite of restrictions, have availed themselves of the chances 
which their situation at the Canton factory allowed, in order to 
increase our store of Chinese learning; among whom the Rev. 
Dr. Morrison deserves most honourable mention, for his laborious 
and excellent dictionary, for the publication of which the world is 
indebted to the liberality of the East India Company. Of the 
curiosities published of late years by British residents in the —~ 
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Mr. J. H. Davies's translations are among the most remarkable. 

But the first of their books, translated directly into English, was 

the ‘ Penal Code,’ by Sir George Staunton, in whom our country 

— boast of possessing the most accomplished Chinese scholar in 
urope*. 

Notwithstanding all these difficulties, it may still be matter of 
surprise, that the English did not at a much earlier date attempt 
the acquisition of the language, particularly as the increasing 
power of the East India Company rendered a knowledge of 
Asiatic history in general so desirable. It is well known that 
many of the most valuable documents of Hindostan were lost 
during the Mahometan irruptions ; but of these there had been 
previous translations into the Chinese, and Des Guignes affirms, 
that the existing literature of China might throw great light on 
the history and antiquities of India. Of this, the ‘ Histoire des 
Huns’ of this author, which is mainly drawn from Chinese docu- 
ments, affords a sufficient evidence. This work, be it observed, 
was one of Mr. Gibbon’s principal authorities, and is well known 
to every historical student. 

Wolow already allowed more space than we had intended 
to these preliminary observations, and shall now proceed imme- 
diately to the Novel before us. Its incidents will appear very 
simple ; but that simplicity is easily attributable to the writer’s 
contracted sphere of observation, aad the peculiar moral and 
political condition of the people. Even these considerations fall 
into the back-ground, when we are informed of the antiquity of 
the story, which is infinitely more remote in its origin than any 
models of romance which have appeared in Europe; for at a 
time when literature was composed only of rude love songs, 
uncouth minstrel lays and obscure fabliauz, the Chinese novelists 
had fully developed the play of the passions, the idiosyncrasies of 
feeling, and the varieties of character incidental to social and 
polished life. The present novel had very early attracted the 
attention of dilettanti students ; it had been lauded highly by the 
two learned missionaries + Primaire and the Bishop of Rosalia: 
other writers have also mentioned it in most favourable terms, 
and even given a short abstract of its contents. Among these we 
might mention more particularly Sir George Staunton, in his 


already mentioned translation of the proceedings of the Tourgouth 
Tartar Mission. 





* The ‘ Heir in his old Age’ is -the only perfect specimen of the Chinese drama in 
the English language. Sir George Staunton has, however, given portions of four plays 
in his Embassy to the Tourgouth Tartars. 

+ Father Primaire translated the Chinese play on which is founded Voltaire’s tragedy 
of the Orphan of China, \t was in reference to the Chinese songs in the original of this 
drama, that Bishop Hurd declared there existed a ‘ coincidence between the Chinese and 
the Grecian models,’ 

M. 
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M. Remusat has prefixed to his work an excellent dissertation 
on the nature and tendency of fictitious writing among the Chinese, 
in which he has paid some well-merited compliments to the 
Romancers of Great Britain, particularly to Sir Walter Scott. 
In order that the ‘ Two Cousins’ may be better understood, 
we shall extract a few sentences from this dissertation, premising, 
inthe first place, that, with the exception of the family of Con- 
fucius, there is no hereditary nobility in China; so that though an 
individual may have arrived at the highest distinctions, yet his 
children must by their own exertions and accomplishments acquire 
fortune and reputation. Moreover, without literary excellence, 
there can be no true nobility. 


* In China, a hero of romance is, for the most part, a highly gifted 
youth, devoted exclusively to the study of the classic authors, and 
undistracted from that pursuit save by the charms of flowers, and 
wine, and poetry. —Pref., p. 31. 

* The literary class in China includes every character who is at all 
distinguished above the vulgar, and who holds any rank in society. 
To literary advancement, constant allusions are made in works of 
imagination. All the Chinese, without distinction of birth, are ad- 
mitted to the annual examinations in their native districts, and to 
those which are held triennially in one of the great towns of their 
province. Those, who on such occasions arrive only at the lowest 
grade of literary advancement, and who are named by the missiona- 
ries, Bachelors, are obliged to attend ten several times, or until they 
are about thirty years of age. But they can present themselves as 
candidates for superior rank at the provincial capitals, and finally in 
the competition for the highest grade at the imperial metropolis, that 
is to say, in the presence of the Emperor himself. All these circum- 
stances pave the way for important charges and high dignities, so 
that he who signalizes himself is sure of future advancement 
and fortune; for it is a fixed rule, that place shall be bestowed 
on men of talent only, and civil appointments given solely as the re- 
compense of real merit.’'—Pref., pp. 37, 38. 


But along with literary promotion, marriage shares the general 
interest, for no people regard it so early and with such unceasing 
attention as the Chinese. 


‘ Among different nations, corresponding differences are observable 
in the choice of incidents, the nature of adventures, and the conduct 
of the fable. In the Greek romances, lovers, for whom the hymeneal 
torch was about to be lighted, see themselves suddenly separated by 
the unforeseen attacks of pirates, and are disenthralled only by the 
efforts of some heroic and generous friend. The intrigues of gallantry 
form the ground-work of our own ** Contes Morales.” The Cavaliers 
of Spain are in the habit of saving the life of some beautiful Unknown, 
menaced with death either by the assaults of a mad bull, or the waves 
of a stormy sea. But for the Chinese, promotion and marriage are 
the two grand ideas predominant over the routine of sober life, and 

the 
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the fair domain of imagination. No step is taken, whether suppo- 
sitious or real, which is not directed to one of these great points, and 
not unfrequently to both.’—Pref., pp. 32, 33. 

Having premised thus much, we proceed with the story. 

In the days of universal uprightness, the Eunuch Wangtchin, 
having usurped the royal author, dispensed the favours of the 
emperor Yingtsoung. Among the high placemen was the most 
learned Pe, surnamed Hiouan, a native of Nanking, and whose 
title of honour was Thahiouan. He had one onlysister, married to 
a royal steward, named Lo, whose employment lay in the province 
of Chantoung. The upright mind of Pe Thahiouan, however, 
could ill brook the iniquities of the court, and spurning indignantly 
the mercenary prostitution of his talents, he retired to an honest 
privacy in his native province. Moderate in his desires, careless 
of fortune and fame, affecting the delights of solitude, he soothed 
his loneliness with long and honied draughts of wine and poetry. 
He had chosen for the seat of his pleasures a village, which to 
him was of as attractive charms as the Sabine farm to Horace, or 
the cave of Vaucluse to the hermit Petrarch. ‘ On all sides,’ 
says the novelist, ‘ it was ee by verdant hills; a serpen- 
tine stream gurgled by with its limpid waters, whose banks were 


shaded by drooping willows and thick-growing peach trees.’ 


Such comforts, however, proved unavailable, for his mind was 
harassed by the sad conviction of his childless state. Filial 
piety is the first of the moral virtues in China, The want of 
male children is a stinging reproach, and the death-bed has 
peculiar horrors, if no son survive to pay the tribute of affection 
at his father’s tomb. Pe called around him his wives of the 
second order, but five years of sorrow elapsed, he was still childless, 
and he dismissed them, for he thought it was in vain to strive 
against the doom of heaven. His first wife, of the illustrious 
family of Gou, now travelled to the most celebrated shrines of 
the country, importuned in prayers the good Genii, and was un- 
wearied in the offerings of her vows, and rich presents of perfume. 
At length her prayers were heard, and she gave birth to a 
daughter. As dreams and visions have been the forerunners of 
illustrious birth from the time of ‘ the tale of Troy divine’ to 
these our late degenerate days, Pe on the present occasion failed 
not to dream his dreams, and see his visions. During these his 
mystic communings with Heaven, a supernatural being appeared 
in his sleep, presenting him with a piece of jasper, ‘ bright and 
effulgent as the sun.’ This stone is, with the natives of China, 
the emblem of excellence, purity, and intense virtue. So the 
young lady was called Houngiu, or Red Jasper, of all names the 
most ravishing and attractive toa Chinese ear. Inu due time she 

became 
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became extremely beautiful; for her eyebrows were like the 
leaves of the vernal willow, and her eyes like the purest crystal 
of the fountain. Her form was light and exquisitely graceful ; 
indeed the enraptured novelist tells his readers, that ‘ it might be 
said to have been formed of the purest air of the mountains and 
rivers. She was rless in the heavens above, and the earth 
beneath! Her mind was equally gifted with her person. At nine 
years of age, she could have vied with any German Fraulein in 
the arts of embroidery and all sorts of needle-work, and was 
moreover conversant in the profoundest mysteries of housewifery. 
At the age of eleven, she lost her mother, when the good and 
sage Pe took her under his immediate tuition. With him she 
soon acquired a great knowl of books, and became deeply 
skilled in the dark mysteries of the poetic art; so that at fourteen, 
she could compete with the most accomplished litérateurs of her 
country. Such is the perfection of Chinese beauty and attractions ; 
and thus it appears that young ladies can arrive at the zenith of 
excellence, without seeing Mr. Brande burn his fingers at the 


Royal Institution, or without exercising at the pulley and rope, 
and jumping through a hoop at the ‘ Callisthenics..’ 

But the period of ‘ universal uprightness’ passed away. The 
eunuch Wangtchin was deposed from his haughty perinant: 


after which the ‘ yellow and celestial empire’ acquired ineffable 
lustre during the days of the ‘ Supreme Splendour.’ The ser- 
vants of the ancien régime were led, and their honesty rewarded 
with the most important offices of state. Among this number 
was the honourable Pe, who was now elevated to the functions of 
a master of ceremonies of the first class. The love of literary 
ease had well nigh weaned him from all the vanities of a court 
life ; but the recollection that he had no son, who, after his death, 
might be the mirror of his father’s worth and fortunes, rankled in 
his heart, and as the age and beauty of his daughter promised to 
secure for her a speedy and happy marriage, he determined on 
moving to the capital, the true sphere for literary excellence, and 
where he hoped to discover some young hero, who might answer 
the double purpose of being made the husband of Houngiu, and 
the ‘ moitié d'un fils’ to himself. Accordingly, he came to the 
metropolis, was presented to the emperor, and underwent the 
ceremony of installation. But the duties of his situation were 
trifling, for he had eight colleagues, who might be said to enjoy 
so many sinecures, and thus full time was still afforded the worthy 
Pe, for his poetical rhapsodies and vinous potations. 

About the middle of the ninth moon, says our historian, Pe 
with three chosen friends sat in his library, and whiled away the 
hours with wine and poetry. The air was filled with the perfume 

exhaled 
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exhaled by a range of blooming Reine Marguerites, interspersed 
with amaranths, roses, and orchis. The companions of his inno- 
cent pleasure were Gou his brother-in-law, and doctor of the high 
imperial academy, Sse and Yang, inspectors-general of the empire, 
or in other words, grand court spies. The last-named personage 
was of the true Dassuegheke school, a veritable branch, if 
heralds speak truth, of the old Gnathonic stem, which still luxuri- 
antly flourishes in the land, though fallen on these our evil days. 
Like many of the Sir Pertinaxes of the present time, he had made 
his way to distinction and rank by sheer dint of ‘ booing,’ and 
thus honours had been thickly strewed on his undeserving head. 
This said head, however, was as empty as the owner was worthless : 
yet he mercilessly forced his presence on the sensitive Pe, and his 
boon companions, on the plea of old school-fellowship. Convivial 
habits are indeed wonderfully similar throughout the world, be the 
people civilized or savage, Christians polite, or ‘ followers vilde 
of false Mahound.” The Chinese, it has been suggested, were 
well acquainted with Martial and Du Fresnoy,—‘ qui non ceenat,’ 
says the former, ‘ hic mihi mortuus videtur ;’ and thus sings the 
latter— 
‘ C'est un grand bien 

De n’avoir rien, de ne désirer rien ; 

Mais désirer du vin, d’en avoir et d’en boire, 

C’est ce me semble un plus grand bien.’ 

From their practice it may certainly be inferred, that they 
understand and adopt these opinions im their full extent; for the 
venerable Pe and his merry friends now drink so deeply, that 
the latter mystify their senses, and the former is fairly obliged 
to lie down, to recruit his intellectual energies. The imme- 
diate cause for all this was a poetical contest, but unlike the 
Ameebean strife of old; for there the visitor was to receive no 
reward save that of seeing the beaten party drink harder than 
himself. The subject propounded was the before-mentioned odo- 
riferous Reine Marguerites. A servant informs the fair red Jasper 
of the obfuscated state of her father’s poetical fancies, and of 
his utter inability to fulfil his task. She immediately calls to 
her attendant Yansou, and dictates a very respectable sonnet, 
which by her order is privately given to Pe on his first awaking. 
It begins thus :— 


* Beautiful mixture of purple and white, carnation and gold, 
What divine being breathes on thy beauties at the return of autumn ?’ 
The sages should repose under thy radiant trellices, 
But a youthful beauty alone gazes at thee from her lattice,’ &c. 


At sight of these verses, the party are strack with amazement 
and admiration; but Pe generously declares the author to be the 
Red 
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Red Jasper, and Yang immediately falls to contrivances and ex- 
yedients how he may best obtain her as a wife for his only son 
Vang Fang. Thereafter he has recourse for this purpose to the 
astrologer Liaoteming, but deceit has been the adhesive sin of 
the professors of the starry science in all ages: accordingly 
Liaoteming’s predictions of Yang Fang's happiness in the married 
state prove altogether ineffectual, and the worthlessness of the 
proffered bridegroom is soon discovered by expedients of the wise 
Pe, and his sagacious brother, Doctor Gou. The paternal 
affections of Yang is of course deeply piqued, so that by political 
intrigue, and in revenge, he contrives that Pe shall be appointed 
ambassador to the Tartar court, there to treat for peace and the 
captive emperor's enlargement. The mission is fraught with 
danger, but the undaunted officer considers only the calls of duty, 
and delivering Red Jasper into the academical doctor’s care, he 
sets his house in order and departs. Gou takes Houngiu to 
Nanking, where, in the company of his wife and daughter, (who, 
by the way, is as ugly as the Jasper is beautiful) her days glide on 
in undisturbed repose. Gou, however, was assiduous in his endea- 
vours to procure a husband for his fair charge; ‘ manoeuvring’ 
being as common in China, as in the colder climates of the West. 
By mere agcident, he discovers on the walls of a temple some 
verses of a certain youth named Sse Yeoupe, the beauty of which 
so forcibly strikes him, that he resolves to make the acquaintance 
of the writer, under the Socratic conviction that mental and bodily 
beauty must of necessity harmonize in the production of this very 
phoenix of husbands for his young niece. We shall translate 
these inestimable verses for the benefit of our readers. 


* His body in repose, his heart all tranquil and of moderate desires, 


The poet in the midst of these groves should make the gallery re- 
echo to his fanciful strains !° 


The perfume of the flowers seduces and ravishes my soul ; 


Words cannot tell th’ impession’d delight with which they have 
inspired me, 


Their lustrous beauty awakes a thousand vague thoughts ; 
The faint rays of the moon makes me dream of hymeneal joys. 
Even now methinks I see a troop of youthful beauties ; — 


My mistress is as the flowers of the peach tree; her followers are 
like the branches of the willow” 


At length the sapient Gou discovers the youth (in a situation 
which all young poets have much affected) surrounded by some 
boon companions, and quafling huge draughts of wine, wit, and 
poesy, under the shade of some luxuriant plum trees; but he 
was ‘ as conspicuous by his form and face, as the chaste Diana 


amidst her nymphs when disturbed by the forest hunter. His 
head-dress 
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head-dress and clothes were simple,’ says the novelist, ‘ but he 
was beautiful as the jasper in a crown, and brilliant as a ruby. 
The air of the mountains and rivers had formed his body; his 
mind, like a rich piece of embroidery, was worthy of his handsome 
face!! His was the elegance of Weikiai, the majesty of Pangan, 
yet he was wholly free from the insolent bearing of a purse-proud 
upstart.’ 

In the doctor’s mind he becomes immediately the destined 
husband of Houngiu, and after the usual ceremonies and fashions 
of the golden empire, proposals of marriage are duly made, but 
owing to a mistake are as duly repulsed. The mistake was simply 
this, that in his endeavours to obtain a glimpse of his fair destined *, 
he ‘sees the daughter of Gou instead of the iiiece, and falls into 
much the same error with the hero of a modern song writer, who 
takes the dressed-up monkey of his mistress for the divinity 
herself. In consequence of this refusal, however, through the 
contrivance of Doctor Gou, the young poet’s name is struck out 
of the list of academic candidates for the ensuing examination. 

Sse Yeoupe had a paternal uncle, named Sse Hao, who, having 
grown grey in the enjoyment of high state offices, and being un-~ 
blessed with children, bethinks him of his nephew, and resolves to 
adopt him for his son. On his return from a provincial inspec- 
tion, he chances to pass Nanking, and sends his nephew a message 
of invitation, whereupon Sse Yeoupe immediately departs, with the 
intention of joining him; but meeting on his journey with an ad- 
venture which proves the unerring divinatory skill of a certain 
* Hermit of Gratitude,’ he resolves to consult this personage us 
to his probable fortunes. He thus arrives at ‘the temple of Kon- 
angin, with the white robes,’ which had long since been raised by 
Pe Thahiouan, in the fond hope of propitiating the saint for the 
birth of a son; where Sse Yeoupe learns from a brother of the 
order, that Pe has a daughter of exquisite beauty and rare talent. 
‘This young damsel,’ says the friar, ‘ is of loveliness sufficiently 
powerful to charm the fishes, and draw down the cranes from 
their airy flight. Her face outvies the moon in radiance, and out- 
shames the purple beauty of the flowers. But even these fade 
before her mental endowments: she excels in the management of 
the pencil and the needle; she is all excellent; she is consum- 
mately skilled in the knowledge of ancient and modern history ; 
she composes verses—writes songs and odes surpassing the best 
works of the olden poets. Even the Lord Pe confides to her the 
revision and correction of all his choicest productions. The Lord 
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* Marriages in China are effected through the assistance of go-betweens, who enjoy, 
however, a very different repute from those of Europe, inasmuch as, among the former, 
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Pe is reckless of riches and rank; he wishes to see in his son-in- 
law the possession of real accomplishments and distinguished 
talents.’ ‘ Whenever a suitor offers himself, he must first com- 
pose a probationary piece in prose or verse, and this is submitted 
for the decision of the Lord Pe and his daughter. But the young 
lady is fastidious in the extreme, for none have found favour in 
her sight.’ 

On receiving this information, the young poet retires to rest ; 
but his imagination becomes excited, and he cannot sleep. He 
leaves his chamber, traverses a cypress grove, and arrives at a 
pavilion, where two young lovers of the Red Jasper are em- 
gi in drinking and in penning stanzas for the matrimonial 
trial. He joins them, and, heated by wine, writes two songs on 
the vernal willows, which he impradently leaves in their hands. 
These authors immediately conceive the design of appropriating 
the productions of Sse, and by bribing Pe’s porter, a composition 
of the young bard is sent in the name of one of these epulary 
gaillards, who is called Tchangfanjou, while the real verses of 
the latter are delivered as the composition of Sse. Pe and his 
daughter, of course, find the last execrable, but the others are de- 
clared unexceptionable, and worthy of the Red Jasper’s most intense 
admiration. An invitation, with the usual formalities, is immediately 
despatched to the fortunate youth, who becomes fairly domiciled 
in the capacity of tutor to Pe’s nephew. It appears, however, 
that young ies in China, as elsewhere, affect from the hand- 
writing the discovery of tempers, disposition, and character ; 
and as Tchang’s, in the elegant phraseology of Goldsmith’s 
Tony Lumpkin, was but a ‘cramp piece of penmanship,’ the 
Red Jasper came to the just conclusion, that the famous verses 
were stolen. Pe takes part in her suspicions, and demands 
another trial of skill, when the cunning Tchang foists his name in 
the remaining copy of verses of the unsuspecting Sse, and for 
a short time all is well. But discovery is the sure punishment 
of deceit; for, through the contrivances of her wily soubrette, 
Yansou, Houngiu discovers the fraud; and by her own manage- 
ment she obtains a view of the young poet's graceful figure, when, 
after some further proofs of his admirable talents, it is mutually 
agreed that Sse Yeoupe shall go immediately to the capital, obtain 
an interview with Dr. Gou, and beseech him to play the ‘ go- 
between,’ for the marriage, this being the only measure by which 
he can gain possession of the beauteous Jasper’s person. Mean- 
while the impostor Tchang receives his congé. 

Thus is Sse Yeoupe reduced to the painful necessity of soliciting 
assistance from the man whom formerly he had so grievously 
offended. Love, however, smooths all difficulties, and supports 
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him through his journey ; but notwithstanding it proves his sup- 

rt, it cannot ward off the stroke of impending calamities, for Pe 
is doomed to be the buffet of rogues, and the prey of robbers. 
He first meets a coll companion, nearly similar in name, but 
of no relationship, and this last worms out the poet’s secret ; and 
while he is continuing his journey, Sse Yeoute the knave hastens 
to the Dr. Gou, obtains the desired introduction, pays his re- 
spects to Pe, but is quickly discovered and chased out; after 
having, however, effected one service, inasmuch as he is instru- 
mental in unmasking the rogueries of Tchang. 

Sse Yeoupe next meets with robbers, who spoil him of all his 
valuables. In his state of destitution he offers to write poetry for 
a certain counsellor, desirous of making the agreeable present of a 
silk skreen to a provincial judge, and whilst walking in a garden 
for the purpose of catching inspiration, he suddenly casts up his 
eyes to a neighbouring pavilion, whence a female figure is re- 
a him furtively from between the foliage. On the following 

y, while the poet is endeavouring to make his escape from the 
over-kind counsellor’s house, he is suddenly accosted by a youth 
about fifteen or sixteen years of age. His head was covered with 
a light cap, and his dress was of violet colour. His deep vermi- 
lion lips, his bright ivory teeth, his sparkling eyes, and pencilled 
brow gave him rather the appearance of a lovely girl. One 
might indeed exclaim :— 


‘ His vernal robe is formed of the willow leaves and peach blossoms— 
Is it a mortal or a divinity? 


Who might dare to touch this beautiful creation of the breath of 
flowers ? 


Who can resist the thraldom of this spirit emanated from the moon ? 
His youth and graces would force you to expire with 


But his sweet promises will calm the burning fever which his charms 
have enkindled— 


Is it only a youth who has come to laugh and sport— 
Or some perfume exhaled from the inner apartment ” 


The issue of the meeting is the mutual vow of eternal friendship. 
Sse Yeoupe confides to the bosom of Lo Mengli all his past 
sorrows and future hopes. In the beautiful Houngiu the new 
friend recognizes his own cousin, for it so happens that, according 
to the legitimate accidents of romance, the poet is actually address- 
ing himself to the child of Pe’s sister, but the secret of relation- 
ship is not yet divulged. Lo Mengli, however, is equally com- 
municative ; for, after informing him of the possession of a twin 
sister who had stolen a glance at him from the pavilion screen, 
and had instantly felt the ‘ pangs of love incurable,’ he propounds 
the following question. ‘If,’ demands the stripling, ‘ you, my 
good friend Sse, could find another beauty in all things comparable 
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with your divine red Jasper, what would you do?’ To which the 
poet most readily replies, ‘ When a heart is deeply sensible of 
the charms of beauty, how can it be divided between two kinds of 
feeling? If another could be found of equal beauty, what hinders, 
but that I should avow to her the self-same passion? But to 
desert the one absolutely for the other—this, my dear Mengli, 
would be a downright infidelity of which not even the fear of 
death itself could make me guilty.’.——On this confession of a 
lover, Lo Mengli proposes his sister; Sse Yeoupe accepts the 
offer with avidity, treating with laughter the idea that any woman 
should, under such circumstances, demean herself by feelings of 
jealousy. ‘If,’ he exclaims, ‘she be gifted with the wisdom I 
believe her to be, how is it possible that her heart can be racked 
with the pangs of jealousy? And you, my dear friend, who have 
so kindly promised me a companion so suited to my wishes, what 
difference do you make between the first wife and the second ? 
Oh that I, blessed beyond my utmost deserts, may some day 
possess these two beautiful creatures; they shall be equal partners 
of my love, aud that shall be as the effulgent beams of the noon- 
day sun!’ Upon the utterance of this true lover’s rhapsody, Lo 
Mengli, on his sister’s part, takes up the word: ‘ My brother,’ says 
he, ‘ if you will thus consider my sister’s happiness, without 
further preface, I here, on her part, pledge you my solemn 
promise. The Genii of heaven and earth are my witnesses, and 
ere I fail, the sea shall become dry, and the rocks crumble into 
ashes.’ On this ensues a tender parting, and after Lo has given 
him the means for prosecuting his journey, Sse Yeoupe departs 
for the capital, but is still doomed to delay, for he falls in with his 
uncle the judge, while returning from a provincial inspection. 
The ceremonials of adoption are duly effected ; the poor poet is 
everywhere recognized as son and heir of the rich inspector- 
general, who, on hearing the student’s love-adventures, furnishes 
him with letters to the Br. Gou, of whom he chances to be an 
intimate friend. 

Sse Yeoupemow arrives at the capital, where he enters into the 
lists of literary competition, and receives the highest possible 
distinctions; for he is created doctor and appointed judge of the 
department of Hangtcheou in the province of Tchekiang. Pre- 
viously to his departure, he has an interview with Dr. Gou, who 
informs him that ‘ red Jasper,’ the possession of whose hand has 
given the poet so much trouble, was the identical person, whom, 
the year before, he had so unceremoniously refused. On his 
journey to his charge, he hears that the Mengli family had left 
their abode under the pretence of a distant pilgrimage; but, to his 
astonishment, he is informed that the said family consists only of 
the mother, a daughter, and a very young boy, This to our poet is a 
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complete mystification. The secret is, however, afterwards un- 
ravelled. Lo Mengli the youth, and the widow Mengli’s daughter 
are one and the same person. The young lady had, in fact, peeped 
through the pavilion-screen, fallen desperately in love with Sse 
Yeoupe; had had recourse to the old trick of male attire, for the 
purpose of an interview; and having carried that point, had, for 
the purpose of carrying another equally essential, to wit, her 
ee persuaded her lady-mother to pay a visit to the family 
of Pe Thahiouan. This worthy old gentleman, after welcoming 
the new comers, journies to Woulin, on the beautiful lake of the 
West, the usual spring rendezvous of all the poets and wits of the 
day, in the hope of selecting for his daughter and niece husbands 
worthy of their beauty and accomplishments. After a multitude 
of adventures, Sse Yeoupe, hearing of this journey, determines 
also to repair thither. They both meet under a disguise, become 
pleased with each other’s company, and the issue is an offer of 
marriage to the t in his assumed character of the young 
bachelor Lieou. This offer, however, is not couched in the usual 
terms of European matrimonial diplomacy, for the old man in his 
intense admiration of the genius and abilities of the young judge, 
fairly offers him both the daughter and niece. The reasons for 
this wise resolution deserve to be extracted and recorded. 

‘I have now,’ says he, ‘ been able to study profoundly the cha- 
racter of this Lieou. His talents are of the first order; his know- 
ledge is boundless; his outward man is agreeable; and his com- 
portment bespeaks the perfect gentleman. In the two capitals, and in 
all the provinces which I have sedulously traversed, I have seen many 
young men, but not one have I found who united in his person the 
many excellent qualities of this gentleman, and moreover he is yet 
unmarried. If I neglected so favourable an occasion, I should richly 
deserve to be laughed at. There is, however, one main difficulty. If 
I only conclude the marriage of Houngiu, my niece Mengli will ask 
me where she shall be able to find another hnsband as worthy of her 
affection, and she will accuse me of allowing my parental feelings to 
bias my selection. If, on the contrary, I first speak in favour of 
Mengli, I shall be making a dear sacrifice of these very feelings. The 
two cousins are gifted with equal talents and beauty. The best way, 
therefore, will be to end the whole business with one marriage.’ 

Meanwhile the two young ladies had themselves taken the liberty 
of coming pretty nearly to the self-same conclusion, in favour of Sse 
Yeoupe. They become the fondest friends, and are sedulous, by 
every possible means, to increase each other’s happiness. At last 
they fairly resolve to live ‘inseparable.’ ‘ We learn,’ observes the 
red Jasper, ‘that of yore Ohoang and Niuying together consecrated 
their days to Chun. My fondest desire would be to imitate them. 
Have your wishes, my dear sister, the same bias?’ ‘ If they had 
not,’ answered Lo, in the fulness of her joy, ‘ 1 should scarcely 
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have come this weary length of journey.’ ‘I would not be hardy 
enough,’ said the little Pe, ‘ to compare ourselves either in merit 
or beauty with Ying and Hoang. Nevertheless these so vaunted 
heroines of antiquity, the bright ornaments of the female apart- 
ments, and outrivalling the forest zephyrs, did not blush at such an 
union ;’ and thus the marriage is fairly resolved upon. The 
éclaircissement is much the same as the deception which gives its 
name to the comedy of the ‘ Rivals.’ Pe proposes the young poet 
to the cousins in his assumed character of the bachelor Lieou, 
whereas they had fully resolved on having Sse Yeoupe. The 
misunderstanding causes pain and vexation, until like the ‘ Absolute’ 
and ‘ Beverley’ of Sheridan, Sse Yeoupe, by his arrival, proves his 
identity with the young scholar who won the friendship of Pe 
while wandering through the beautiful groves of the western lake. 
This discovery is to all parties the source of infinite satisfaction. 
Here we may fairly pause, and without scruple,—for we have run 
against the same difficulty which, of yore, was a sad stumbling- 
block to the gentle shepherd, ycleped Colin Clout of Spenserian 
memory. 
* Of Love’s perfection perfectly to speak, 
Or of his nature rightly to define, 
Indeed (said Colin) passeth reason’s reach, 
And needs his priest to express his power divine !’ 

As we cannot boast of any priestly powers, we have only to say 
that the double marriage duly takes effect, and the novelist goes 
on to inform us, in the good old Minerva-press style, thatthe gentle 
trio passed their days in all happiness, and that their children and 
children’s children lived to bless and pour meet libations to the 
hallowed memories of their progenitors. We may add, however, 
that throughout the novel are many highly comical situations 
worthy the hand of a master. 

Of the Tales mentioned at the head of this article, part are 
rendered from the English, and part newly edited from existing 
translations in French. And thus may we at length arrive at the 
knowledge of their moral condition, and the efficacious qualities 
of their political institutions. These Tales are tenin number. The 
two comprised in the first volume are translations of the Pére 
Dentrecolles ; for the remainder, M. Rémusat is entirely indebted 
to the meritorious literary exertions of Mr. Davies and Mr. Thoms, 
of the Company’s factory at Canton. The modern writers and 
travellers have fully exposed the fallacy of Voltaire’s attempts to 
show forth the Chinese nation as the most virtuous of the globe. 
Yet thus much we may safely say, that, throughout all the volumes 
in question, there is a decided moral tendency, and a strenuous 
inculcation of the duties of Chinese life. 

Art, 
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Art. I1.—1. Storia Pittorica della Italia, dal Risorgimento 
delle Belle Arte, fin presso al Fine del xviii Secolo. Par 
Abbate Luigi Lanzi. 7 tom. Milano. 

2. Histoire de la Peinture en Italie depuis la Renaissance 
des Beaux Arts ; jusques vers la Fin du 18° Siecle. Traduite 
de I’Italien sur la 3° edition. Par Mme. de Armande Dieude. 
5 tom. Paris. 


ose LANZI was a learned churchman, a skilful antiquarian, 

a lover of painting and sculpture, a sensible critic, something 
of a poet, and in all those matters remarkably diligent and enthu- 
siastic. He travelled, he examined, he collected, he studied, 
and he wrote, much more than divines usually do; and he early 
acquired the — of a candid judge of art and a sagacious 
antiquarian, ‘To write a history of painting in Italy was a wish 
which he entertained early in life: he prepared himself for the 
task, and seemed fully aware of the extent and difficulty of the 
labour. From the scattered and varied materials which the 
learning, the research, and the curiosity of his countrymen had 
amassed concerning art, he proposed to extract a clear, accurate, 
and consistent history—which, while it distinguished individual 
excellence, should present a particular and general character of 
the various schools of painting which united in conferring such 
permanent glory on Italy. 

A man less resolute and laborious would have been alarmed 
when he surveyed the overwhelming profusion of his materials, 
and thought on the dignity and the importance of the subject. 
He had to trace the rise and progress of twelve great schools of 
painting—to tell the story of three thousand four hundred painters 
of note or eminence—to distinguish between the works of true 
creative genius and those produced by the laborious diligence of 
happy imitators—to decide between the claims which rival artists 
preferred as first-born heirs of fame—to assign to each master- 
spirit his just character and influence ;—and taking infant art by 
the hand, as it emerged from the gross darkness of the early 
ages, lead it onward into vigorous manhood and mid-day efful- 
gence. To accomplish all this, he had to consult three hundred and 
odd authors—to go leisurely through the crypts of the chuches, 
the cabinets of the curious, and the galleries of the rich, examin- 
ing all that time had left of ancient art and all that genius had 
created of the new,—with the skill of a scholar, the tact of 
an antiquarian, and the sagacity of a man of taste and sense. 
Nor was this all. In addition to the danger he was in of being 
led astray, in his narrative, by the romantic biographies and sin- 
gular adventures of the early professors of art, and the strong 
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temptation which aland strewed with relics of ancient seulpture 
presented toa learned man and an antiquary, of becoming tedious 
on the subject of shapeless stones and painted pots, he had to 
weigh his own emotions of pleasure, of pity, or of awe, in the 
balance, with the lavish admiration of the friends, and the fierce 
sarcasms of the rivals, or the enemies, of the great painters whose 
works came under his contemplation. He had to trace the in- 
fluence of the quiet grace and severe dignity of the antique style, 
amid the stately and gorgeous splendour of the modern; and 
enable other nations to see, in the mirror of history, the unri- 
valled glory of the arts of his country. Nor was it the least 
meritorious part of his labour to divest himself of all prejudice— 
to soothe the citizens of rival cities, while he assigned to one 
school the merit of restoring the dignity of Italian art, and to 
another, the honour of the fullest fame and the noblest productions. 

That our author has accomplished all this, we are not prepared 
to say. To write a book of varied talent, full of accurate and 
luminous criticism, including the history of innumerable great 
works and the characters of many great masters in painting, was 
to perform a labour of genius, A high genius, iddeod, was re- 
quired to brood over the chaos of discordant materials—to warm 
them into life, and mould them into a fair-proportioned body. 
Knowledge in painting was necessary to enable the historian to 
describe with graphic force and happy ease the productions of the 
various schools ; and it required the good taste of the scholar 
and the gentleman to keep the narrative free from the technical 
jargon of the studio and academy. Luigi Lanzi had many of 
these qualities and acquirements: he had a spirit wary and judi- 
cious—a mind patient and industrious, which no investigation 
would fatigue, nor research tire ; and he was modest withal, and 
distrusted his own judgment more than it deserved. 

But, much as we admire this history, and anxiously as we 
recommend it to our countrymen, it must not, indeed, be sup- 
posed to be entirely free from defects. Our worthy historian is 
sometimes a little dry in his details, idly minute in his investiga- 
tions, and vague and undefined in his criticisms. He is rash occa- 
sionally in his conclusions, and hasty in his movements over very 
interesting ground ; and, in one or two instances, grievously slow 
in his progress where the barrenness of the prospect might have 
added wings to his speed. Nor can we conceal from ourselves, 
that, in extracting truth from some of the old biographies, he has 
crushed out the spirit in the act of removal, and dismissed, in 
general words, many very vivid and instructive passages. The 
twofold sin of fine scholarship and skilful antiquarianism besets 
him now and then, and he loves to linger and expatiate among 
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forgovten gods and classic groves and fountains. He claims, too, 
for painters and sculptors, a station in fame which few men will 
willingly concede ; for, much as we admire the master-pieces of 
art, we are far from feeling that they equal or rival the works 
of the chief poets of the earth. He is rash, too, in the conclu- 
sion, which he frequently comes to, that modern is excelled by 
ancient art. How he could decide so boldly, we cannot conceive ; 
the paintings of antiquity have vanished from the earth, and all 
that remains of them is the memory preserved by poets and his- 
torians. He judges, but he judges by implicit faith. If we 
estimate the excellence of their painting by the remains of their 
sculpture, we have no hesitation in saying, that the Greeks have 
been fairly equalled by the Italians—that Raphael has rivalled 
Apelles. 

It is painful to think how soon the paintings of Raphael, and 
Titian, and Correggio, and other illustrious men, will perish and 
pass away. ‘ How long,’ said Napoleon to David, ‘ will a 
picture last?’ ‘ About four or five hundred years.’ ‘ Bah!’ 
exclaimed the Emperor, ‘ five hundred years! a fine immor- 
tality!’ The poet multiplies his works by means of a cheap 
material—and Homer, and Virgil, and Dante, and Tasso, and 
Moliére, and Milton, and Shakspeare may bid oblivion defiance; 
the sculptor impresses his conceptions on metal, or on marble, 
and expects to survive the wreck of nations and the wrongs of 
time ; but the painter commits, to perishable cloth or wood, the 
visions of his fancy, and dies in the certain assurance that the 
life of his works will be but short in the land they adorn. 

If we believe, with our historian, that the Greeks exeelled the 
Italians in painting and in sculpture, and believe it on faith alone, 
we have the assurance of our own eyes that, in art, the Italians 
have excelled all modern nations. The great artists of that 
country approach, as near as the limited nature of art will permit, 
the illustrious poets of the earth: they have stamped on all their 
works sucha divine grandeur—such grave beauty, and such 
loftiness of sentiment, that we forgive, in our admiration, the 
superstition of the peasants who kneel to the saints and ma- 
donnas of Raphael, pouring out before them their contrition in 
sighs and tears, and supplicating them as divinities. In her 
painting, Italy seems to have put forth the whole of her un- 
tamed and unchecked spirit. The nation directed the youthful 
and enthusiastic vigour of its intellect to the task ; and works of 
unrivalled beauty became as abundant as flowers in spring.— 
Learning was not then universal; men of genius had not been 
taught to fear the application of other rules than those of nature; 
the fulness and overtlow of knowledge had not produced queru- 
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lous taste and captious criticism ; the world wished to be pleased 
and was pleased; and, though there was much that was objec- 
tionable in point of taste, there was ten times more of what was 
noble and magnificent. Painters imagined without fear, and 
wrought with the full assurance of being rewarded by fame. We 
can read their confidence in the grandeur of their daring concep- 
tions, and feel their pride and enthusiasm in their art, in the 
laborious diligence and almost superhuman rapidity with which 
they poured out their genius. Nothing can surpass, we think, 
the dashing freedom and unrestrained and unretouched vigour 
of their compositions. To strike off one great work, at one 
glowing heat of fancy, was with them a common thing. Most 
of the masterly works of those great men, who flourished during 
the golden period of Italian art, were hastily done. The walls, 
and ceilings, and cupolas of new and splendid churches were 
covered, as if by enchantment, with miracles from Scripture, 
with legends of saints, and with devotional processions. The 
eager multitude were not compelled to wait till the genius of 
the land considered for years what it had been years in conceiv- 
ing—till the work grew into beauty and grace, under its hand, 
by constant and repeated touches—till it had obtained the full 
advantage of all that study and care could add: for those ready 
and eager spirits seemed to breathe out their masterly creations 
at once, in full and mature beauty ; they performed by the force 
of well-disciplined genius, what all the cold precision of mecha- 
nical knowledge cannot accomplish ; and yet all is there that 
taste demands or admiration requires. Artists, we are afraid, 
work more coldly now; the fever-fit of genius is passed and 
gone ; they are no longer daring; they aspire only to represent 
some domestic incident—some touch of honest feeling or vagrant 
humour; to paint the heroes of yesterday’s gazette, or acres of 
hill and dale with the accuracy of ‘ sworn land-surveyors.’ The 
great and original spirit of painting is abated, we fear, through- 
out Europe ; nor will the labour of academies, nor the patronage 
of the great, nor annual pilgrimages of amateurs and students to 
Italy, revive or restore it. 

We even wonder less at the excellence of the works of Italian 
painters, than at their abundance. Lanzi assures us, nor did we 
need his assurance, that the whole of Italy—palace, tower, and 
town—is filled with their productions: filled—not with the 
common works of common minds—with portraits of prize oxen 
and full-fed divines—with lapdogs from life and windmills after 
nature, as the catalogue says ; but filled with noble works—con- 
ceived with dignity and executed with grace, over the whole of 
which an ardent and lofty spirit is warmly breathed. Nor are 
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they locked up in noblemen’s chambers or galleries, inaccessible 
to all save men of rank and furtune—they are every where, and 
are to be seen by all.. They cover the walls and ceilings of the 
churches—they fill public galleries, crowd palaces and castles, 
and have even found their way into very humble abodes. 

The mistress to whom the italian artists principally dedicated 
the fruits of their fancy, and whose work they wrought with 
such right good will and success, was the Church of Rome. 
They were unto her as chief priests, who used a new and splendid 
language in interpreting her history and her character; her mi- 
racles, her legends, and her dogmas, to the world. The ruling 
character of all their works is religious ; and their chief aim is to 
exalt and glorify the papal church, with her long train of dubious 
miracles and apocryphal saints. Had Lanzi touched upon this 
with the freedom which the subject required—had he traced art 
to its proper sources, and displayed the nature of its labours, he 
would have written a work infinitely more interesting and more 
true; but, then, it would have been to his country as a book 
shut and a fountain sealed. Rome withholds such books from 
the eyes of her children, and her favours from those who write 
them. We shall briefly supply this omission. 

The heathen religion was addressed chiefly to the eye: it was 
full of external beauty and splendour ; it was aided by the sculp- 
tor, the painter, and the poet; it took up its abode in the most 
magnificent temples ; was daily visible in sacred processions and 
solemn sacrifices—while its voice was heard in oracles to which 
the*wisest listened. The gods of this superstition were beings 
clothed in beauty and majesty, who assisted man in war and 
counselled him in peace, and condescended to intercourse, at 
times, with his sons and his daughters. As man made his own 
gods, he made them much after his own heart, and endowed them 
with such charms and gifts as are most beloved in human nature. 
Art was called to help him in this, and she embodied his concep- 
tions in a way almost divine. Temples, groves, and public 
places were filled with the sculptured progeny of religion and 
poetry; and priest and politician alike agreed to retain the aid 
of an art which brightened superstition and strengthened power. 
In like manner, painting and sculpture were admitted into the 
papal church as the auxiliaries of Christianity. 

When the Christian religion vanquished the Pagan, and Saint 
Paul and Saint Peter were established at Rome in place of Pan 
and Apollo, the heathen belief was not wholiy subdued. The com- 
mon people, in many places, persisted in loving the gods of their 
fathers; nor did they love them the less, that merry festivals 
kept alive the memory of their names, and that they were secretly 
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visible to their sight in silver and in gold. The church, for a 
time, waged a sharp war against this lingering belief, and used 
all the weapons with which her great power armed her in attempt- 
ing to root it out. But belief is obstinate, and is not easily sub- 
dued even by fire and sword. The church soop adopted more pru- 
dent measures, and went to work in a more sagacious way. She 
opposed to the pagan divinities her own innumerable progeny 
of saints : she created them in silver and in gold, in wood and in 
stone, and to each she allotted a festival, and decreed that its 
anniversary should fall on the day held in honour of the original 
The old divinities could not resist this: their memories 
died slowly away, and the divinities of the new church reigned 
in their stead. Thus did the Catholic Church, by the aid of art, 
render her belief visible, and seek to make it intelligible, by sen- 
sible signs and symbols, to the illiterate barbarians of the earth. 
She saw that men were slow in comprehending her miracles, and 
her mysteries; so she made her beads, her crucifixes, her relics, 
and her saints, male and female, become to her what the gods 
of Olympus were to the ancients, and speak a language which 
suited an illiterate people. It is true, that those works of art were 
at first rude and mishapen; and had little of the external loveliness 
by which the heathen gods won their way to the admiration of all 
ages ; but they became more elegant as men grew more skilful : 
their beauty increased with the riches of the church; and men 
of genius were not slow in lending their aid to a priest who could 
reward them with honour on earth, and with thrones and man- 
sions in heaven. - 
Thus the reign of the saints commenced below, and the 
churches of Italy were soon filled with their figures. In every 
niche stood an apostle or saint, while every cornice or ‘ coign of 
vantage, displayed processions of pilgrims, incredible legends 
and popular miracles. The history, real or imaginary, of each 
saint was sculptured on the walls of the church of which he was 
chosen patron; and could we obtain a clear description and an 
accurate history of each church thus emblazoned with the reli- 
gious heraldry of its age, it would be a book fuller of most pleas- 
ing marvels than any other in the whole compass of literature. 
All this, under skilful and prudent management, might have 
been useful to man, inasmuch as it taught hima little knowledge 
when knowledge could be obtained through no other medium. 
Men were rude and barbarous; language was mutable and un- 
fixed; and the priesthood found it necessary to speak to the 
nations of the earth by means of signs, easily understood, and by 
symbols they could comprehend. Painting and sculpture could 
do this. The thirsty and illiterate traveller who is unable ° 
rea 
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read the words ‘ good ale,’ on the sign of a house of entertain- 
ment, comprehends ney the meaning of the foaming tankard 
painted above the door, and enters, and is refreshed. In like 
manner, a priest with a crucifix, a few apostles in brass, and 
some relics of saints, could find his way to the hearts and ima- 
ginations of the rudest people, and such were the singular 
auxiliaries of catholicism. In truth, art very early became the 
religious language of Europe ; and had it addressed itself to 
scripture history, and to the acts of the apostles, and the 
miracles of Christ, it would have merited our unqualified praise ; 
but it lent its power to embody lying legends, and create strange 
saints ; so it was well for teligion, if it was injurious to art, 
that the blessed reformation came and swept away much of this 
idle pageantry and impious mummery. 

This is ground on which our pious historian dared not to 
tread, though there can be no doubt it was present to his fancy, 
as he came down the course of his narrative. The church of 
Rome entered boldly into battle against the spirit which know- 
ledge let loose upon the earth ; she came proud in dignity of 
ancient date—supported by tradition—by the terror of her two- 
fold might—by the fears of the nations, and the right divine 
of kings; and she retired shorn of her strength, bearing tokens 
of the prowess of her antagonist, with her lustre dimmed in 
which she had eclipsed the nations.—Her auxiliaries, painting 
and sculpture, suffered severely in the conflict. But it is not in 
her days of faded dignity.that we ought, in justice and mercy, 
to contemplate her. Let us look at her as Lanzi has looked 
when he conceived the history of the arts which she created and 
rewarded, which grew with her greatness and fell with her 
decline. 

In her days of power and egerenan the church of Rome 
numbered amongst her vassals and servants, the most renowned 
spirits of the earth. She called them from obscurity to fame, 
and to all who laboured to spread and sustain her influence, she 
became a benefactress. Her wealth was immense, for she drew 
her revenue from the fear or the superstition of man, and her 
spirit was as magnificent as her power. The cathedrals which 
she everywhere reared are yet the wonders of Europe for their 
beauty and extent, and in her golden days, the priests who held 
rule within them were, in wealth and strength, little less than 
princes. Barren in her own body, her wealth descended not to 
unspiritual communities, but was inherited by her adopted sons, 
and she adopted Sew who had not the talent to maintain her 
power as well as her doctrine. For a time, her treasure was 
wisely and munificently expended, and the works she aren 
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and the good deeds she performed, are her honour and our shame. 
She spread a table to the hungry; she gave lodgings to the 
houseless ; welcomed the wanderer; and rich and poor, and 
learned and illiterate, alike received shelter and hospitality. 
Under her roof the scholar completed his education ; the histo- 
rian sought and found the materials for his history ; the minstrel 
chanted lays of mingled piety and love for his loaf and his 
raiment ; the sculptor carved in wood, or cast in silver, some 
popular saint, and the painter gave the immortality of his colours 
to some new legend or miracle. Thus, much of the talent which 
the earth supplied, was employed in the service of the church, 
and the skill and genius of artists grew, at length, so transcen- 
dant, that they were hired at princely wages to embellish the 
sacred edifices of Italy. 
This entire dedication of national talents to religious pur- 
poses, stamped the art of the land with the full belief and feeling 
of the church; it did more: ae and sculpture, by contem- 
plating the story of our meek Redeemer and his glorious apostles, 
were elevated into something divine and superhuman. ‘To work 
in the spirit of scripture, and the legends of the church, became 
a passion as well as a duty; the noblest edifices were raised, 
that they might display on their walls the whole wonders of art : 
crowds of enthusiasts flocked daily in to gaze and admire the 
saints, the madonnas, and the miracles of scripture—nor was 
this all. The illiterate crowds who beheld such productions for 
the first time, half imagined them the prophets and virgins whom 
they represented, and were willing to confer on them the same 
homage which they had before yielded to works which, at least 
in form and sentiment, were far less miraculous, Thus genius, 
receiving the highest rewards which the world could bestow, 
threw out the most wonderful performances, with a prodigality 
and power which art has never since equalled. Many, indeed, 
of the great artists, painted scenes of domestic happiness, of 
fireside joy, and copied the persons, and recorded the deeds of 
some of their patrons ; whilst others allowed their pencils, for a 
time at least, to go astray among heathen gods and scenes of 
human festivity. But the great and prcvailing character was 
religious ; and during the proudest days of the popedom, it was 
according to the wish of the church that Michael Angelo carved, 
and Raphael painted. 
The character of art is generally the character of the people. 
It is moulded and modified, and coloured by the nature and 
principles and beliefs and condition of the country in which 
it arises; and as the people think and act, so will art. It was 
with Greece as with Italy—art was employed to embellish a 
political 
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political religion. In France and in Flanders, it has forsaken 
the church and dedicated itself to kings and princes ; and all 
that ig courtly and royal it has emblazoned. In Holland and in 
Engla@fid, it is impressed with the freeborn and domestic feelings 
of the people: we have much that is grave, social, domestic, and 
humorous. The reformed church refused the aid of the slavish 
auxiliary of Rome ; and, excluded by the edicts of Elizabeth and 
the Puritans from the altar, art sought to excite a new interest 
by new creations, and succeeded. It is one of the atonements 
of the Romish church, that her pride, her wealth, and her taste, 
brought art out of the general darkness which overspread the 
nations, and established it in a lustre that will be long in passing 
away. 

In all that belongs to the inspiration of painting, all modern 
nations are far behind the great artists of Italy. ‘This seems to 
be universally allowed, and we are sure no man could stand in 
the presence of those productions and judge otherwise. Fame 
is the common consent of mankind to admire something excel- 
lent, and what is not generally felt, cannot be universally ad- 
mired. Painting represents nature, or poetic nature at the most, 
and, therefore, addresses itself as much as poetry does to the 
feeling and imagination of man. Though it deals in nature 
exalted by genius, embellished by art, and purified by taste, still 
it is nature; still it makes its appeal to the men of this world, 
and by them it is applauded or condemned. It works for men 
and not for gods; therefore, every man, as far as his taste is 
natural and sound, is a*judge of its productions. The painter 
who passionately feels his subject, will as passionately execute 
it, and be as passionately admired by many men whose hands 
have never touched a pencil, and who are unacquainted with the 
whole process of its creation. There is, it is true, a mystery in 
the creation of great works—we mean the mystery of genius, 
but there is no mystery in feeling their excellence, more than in 
admiring the loveliness of woman, or the dignity of man. Let 
no artist boast, therefore, that his compositions are of a character 
too lofty to be felt or understood by mere mortals, or that it re- 
quires exquisite scholarship to comprehend them. If an artist 
work beyond the comprehension of his age, he is in danger of 
never being understood in this world, or till men become as the 
gods; and if he can only be relished by the classic scholar, there 
must be something wrong in his productions, for the works of the 
ancients which he imagines he resembles, are as simple as they 
are sublime. If a man painted in Greek, then a classic know- 
ledge is necessary wherewith to taste his excellence. Good genius 
generally possesses good judgment, and if a man’s works are 
valuable, 
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valuable, so likewise are his opinions. We now proceed in the 
company of our historian. 

Sculpture was the form in which the genius of Italian art first 
made its appearance, nor was its shape so strange, or it®@cha- 
racter so uncouth as we see in the rudiments of art in other 
nations, because the presence of the works of ancient Greece and 
old Rome, guided and directed the unskilful hand of art. The 
peculiar character which painting long afterwards carried into 
excellence, was first expressed in stone, and many of those works 
are still preserved on buildings and in galleries, and give us a high 
idea of the creative powers of the people—they are defective only 
in execution. Painting, during those days, shone indistinct and 
dim ; the knowledge of colour was nearly forgotten ; skill in the 
art was lost, and there were no ancient paintings to stimulate and 
guide the student; sculpture, therefore, had the honour of lead- 
ing the way in the race of fame, and both appeared as humble 
vassals in the train of the church, and aspired only to rough- 
hew her saints and her virgins—to carve foliage and emblazon 
her banners. ‘To the Christian Greeks, Lanzi concurs with other 
historians in attributing the revival of painting; they were a race 
of wandering mendicants, acquainted with the art of using colours, 
and skilful in the mechanical process of co ition, They 
possessed no original fancy; had no idea of imitating nature 
wiich lived and breathed around them ; they copied one another ; 
made lay-figure resemblances of humanity; dry and spiritless, 
and as unsubstantial as shadows on a wall. They had no national 
spirit to emulate or excite them; they had no love of religion to 
animate them in their tasks, and their angels, their virgins, and 
their saints, are a reproach to the early church. Italy had to add all 
that gives glory to art to the mechanical knowledge with which 
those wanderers furnished her, and it was not slow in coming. 

Giovanni Cimabue, and greater still, Giotto, both of Florence, 
were the first to assert the natural dignity and originality of art, 
and the story of those illustrious friends is instructive and ro- 
mantic. The former was a gentleman, by birth and scholarship, 
and brought to his art a knowledge of the poetry and sculpture 
of Greece and Rome. The latter was a shepherd; when the in- 
spiration of art fell upon him he was watching his flocks among 
the hills, and his first attempts in art were to draw his sheep and 
goats upon rocks and stones. It happened that Cimabue, who 
was then high in fame, observed the sketches of the gifted shep- 
herd; entered into conversation with him; heard from his own 
lips his natural notions of the dignity of art, and was so much 
charmed by his compositions and conversation, that he carried 
him to Florence, and became his close and intimate friend and 
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associate, They found Italian painting rude in form, and without 
spirit and without sentiment; they let out their own hearts 
fully in their compositions, and to this day their works are highly 
esteemed for grave dignity of character, and for originality of 
conception. Of those great Florentines, Giotto the shepherd 
is confessedly the more eminent; in him we see the dawn or 
rather the sunrise of the fuller light of Raphael. On this subject 
let Lanzi be heard, who wrote his history with the works of the 
artist before him. 

* When one contemplates some of his heads of men; some of his 
forms proportioned far beyond the littleness of his contemporaries ; his 
taste in natural, flowing, and becoming drapery; some of his attitudes 
after the manner of the antique breathing grace and tranquillity ; it is 
searce possible to doubt that he derived great advantage from the 
ancient sculpture.’ 

The passage we have just quoted, in which the historian strives 
to assign the excellence of the shepherd-artist to his acquaintance 
with the antique marbles, contrasts curiously with a passage in 
a letter now before us, written by one of the most eminent 
painters of the British school, who was lately in Italy. He is 
speaking of the sculptors of antiquity, and his words are remark- 
able. ‘ It seems to me that the Greek artists began to paint before 
they began to carve. There is everywhere such an artist-like 
freedom in the working of the marble, that it reminds me of 
what we call surface on a picture, and such a perfect knowledge 
of the effect of lights and shadows, that the hard stone indicates 
sharpness and softness and ease, with as much effect as we find 
them united in the works of Correggio.’ In truth, Giotto, as 
well as many of the distinguished painters of Italy, was an emi- 
nent sculptor, and his knowledge of the one aided him in the 
other. We know also that the great artist, whose letter we have 
quoted, models many of his chief figures in his compositions 
before he paints them: we are not sure that he would paint them 
before he modelled them were he a sculptor. Genius loves to 
work in its own peculiar way, and artists may adopt for a motto, 
the self-willed proverb of the north :— 

* Ilka man wears his ain belt his ain gait.’ 


In 1300, when Cimabue and Giotto appeared, art presented 
an aspect sufficiently curious to merit a particular description. 
Though St. Luke himself was patron, it had no claim, in point of 
excellence, upon divine protection. A professor of cutting stone 
and colouring wood was called a master-workman, and the place 
where he wrought bore the humble name of workshop. The 
dignity of his pursuit was so little acknowledged, that he was 
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classed with the ordinary labourers in wood or in stone, and 
whilst the sculptor had to condescend to toil as a mason, the 
painter had to seek subsistence in ornamenting cupboards, and 
chairs, and chests. He painted, too, the heraldic monsters on 
the warrior’s shield and helmet ; he emblazoned his banner and 
ornamented the trappings of his warhorse. In the church his 
labours were of a very limited and subordinate nature. The 
Gothic architecture, which was then fashionable in Italy, pre- 
sented little continued space for the display of pictorial inven- 
tion, and the pencil was employed in embellishing with gold and 
the choicest colours the rude images of the founder of the church, 
and the whole dynasty of saints who succeeded him. He found 
room, too, for minute representations of miracles and legends ; 
but all his efforts were entirely subordinate to architecture, and 
architecture permitted him not to overflow the limits of diminu- 
tive pannels and narrow bands and entablatures. Art was then 
a strange mixture of carving and gilding, and inlaying and 
painting; nor did it assert its proper dignity till the disuse of 
the Gothic style of architecture gave room for genius to grow 
and expand in grandeur as it increased in dimensions. The 
colours which embodied the traditions of the church in those 
times are still fresh and brilliant, solid and durable, and cannot 
be obliterated without destroying the material to which they are 
attached. The moderns are unacquainted with the secret of 
this splendid and durable colouring. 

The descendants of Giotto, his grandson, and great grandson, 
followed in the footsteps of their ancestor, and produced works 
worthy of his fame. The Florentines said that the soul of Giotto 
had transmigrated and animated the latter, and they distinguished 
him by the name of Giottino. He painted some noble works ; 
the Fall of Lucifer, the Triumph of Christ, and the Acts of the 
Apostles. But the triumph of painting was far from complete ; 
and artists were glad to eke the scanty revenue which they 
derived from painting miracles and saints for the church, by em- 
bellishing the backs of couches, the lids of coffers, the doors of 
cabinets, from fable and from history, and many of those early 
works have found places in galleries, and are distinguished for 
their truth and nature and rich colouring. 

Maso Masaccio succeeded the descendants of Giotto, and left 
the stamp of his talents strongly impressed on his works; he 
was distinguished for boldness and vigour; he dared to invade 
the sanctities of heaven, and his saints and his angels have an 
air of solemn grandeur worthy of Raphael. He had a very ori- 
ginal spirit; he freely introduced human feeling and human 
passion ; his draperies are simple and flowing; his colouring 
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varied and harmonious, and the relief commanding and grand. 
He was followed by Gozzoli, who, to a fancy brilliant and pic- 
turesque, added a love of ornamenting his flowing draperies with 
gold. His genius was bold and irregular: he loved nature, and 
desired only to see art through her. He has been praised by 
Richardson, and Vasari declares that his work in the Campo 
Santo, which he conceived and executed in two years, is a pro- 
duction fit to appal a legion of painters. 

During all this interesting period, from 1300 to 1400, the 
works of the painters of Italy were in fresco, for oil colours were 
unknown, and the productions which merit attention were from 
Florentine artists. Art had, however, caught its future character ; 
the conceptions of the early masters were just and noble; it 
required equal genius, more consummate art, and more ductile 
materials to make them complete. Oil colours were invented 
by John of Bruges, about 1410, and their influence on art was 
soon manifest. The secret was kept for a time: Antonello 
brought it from Flanders, and communicated it to Dominico, 
who, in his turn, confided it to his friend Castagno of Florence, 
who perfidiously stabbed his benefactor, that he might reap the 
rich harvest which a judicious use of this new discovery promised, 
It is, however, asserted by many writers, that oil colours were 
wéll known to the Romans. To sustain this assertion, they 
state that a figure of St. Helena, holding the future Emperor 
Constantine in her arms, though wrought in silk by the saint 
herself, has evidently been strengthened in the faces and in the 
hands by colours prepared in oil. Much good learning resulting 
from curious research has been employed in sustaining or con- 
futing this conjecture, but all that is gained is doubt and uncer- 
tainty. Chemical experiments have been resorted to, and those 
works which the learned have claimed as oil paintings, are dis- 
covered to be fresco varnished with oil. During this investiga- 
tion, some little light was thrown on the old art of colouring. 
Fine gums, the yolks and the whites of eggs, virgin wax, and 
other materials of a similar kind, were employed, it seems, in 
fixing the colours. It is probable that oil had been partially used 
for some time before the days of John of Bruges. The successful 
use dates the discovery. 

But oil colours, which brought more harmony, delicacy and 
brilliance into art, were long in becoming universal. Many 
Florentine artists adhered to the original colours in which they 
had first studied; and men of genius were not wanting, and 
Michael Angelo long afterwards among the number, who consi- 
dered water colours the only noble materials for embodying their 
inventions. ‘They stigmatized the new discovery as tending to 
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supplant sentiment by splendour, and human emotion by dazzling 
hues and tawdry picturesque. Oil colours gained every year an 
increase of reputation, and finally succeeded in overcoming the 
prejudices of the ignorant and the obstinacy of the learned. 

The year 1470 is an era in which the artists of Florence dis- 
tinguished themselves in the service of the church. Sixtus IV. 
invited several members of the Florentine school to embel- 
lish the splendid chapel which bears the founder’s name. In this 
whole edifice they found ‘ample room and verge enough’ to 
trace legends ol miracles, but their talents were directed to 
nobler purposes. They recorded the history of Moses on one 
side, and that of Christ on the other, contrasting the Old Testa- 
ment law with that of the New; confronting the shade with the 
light, the type with the person typified. The whole breathes a 
spirit free and unborrowed; there is unusual richness in the 
colours, and uncommon ease in the draperies. Dominico, who 
assisted in the work, was the first Florentine who displayed 
skilful grouping and depth of composition ; who dismissed gold 
fringes and gaudy externals, and trusted to simplicity and nature ; 
and Luca Signorella added knowledge of anatomy, and had the 
honour of being imitated by Michael Angelo. A brighter day is 
now approaching, and we take our leave of the First Epoch of 
Florentine Art in the words of Lanzi. 


‘Such was the state of art in Tuscany about the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. Much was then attained, because nature began to 
be imitated, especially in the heads, to which artists imparted a vivacity 
that, even at this day, is surprising. On viewing the figures and por- 
traits of those times, they actually appear to look at and to desire to 
enter into conversation with the beholder. It still remained, however, 
to give ideal beauty to the figure, fulness to design, and harmony to 
colouring ; a true method to aérial perspective, variety to composition, 
and freedom to the pencil, which, on the whole, was still timid. Every 
circumstance conspired to this melioration of the art in Florence as well 
as in other places. The taste for magnificent edifices had revived 
throughout Italy. Many of the finest churches, many public edifices, 
and ducal palaces which still remain at Milan, Mantua, and Venice ; 
in Urbino, Rimini, Pesaro, and Ferrara, were executed about this 
period: not to mention those buildings in Fiorence and in Rome, 
where magnificence contended with elegance. It became necessary to 
ornament them, and this produced that noble emulation among artists, 
that grand fermentation of ideas which invariably advance the progress 
of art. The study of poetry, so analogous to that of painting, had ad- 
vanced to a degree which conferred on the whole age the epithet of 
Golden, a name which it certainly did not merit on the score of more 
severe studies. The design of the artists of that period, though some- 
thing dry, was yet pure and correct, and afforded the best instruction 
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to the succeeding age. It is very justly observed that scholars can 
more easily give a certain fulness to the meagre outline of their models, 
than curtail the superfluity of a heavy contour.’—vol. i., p. 104. 

We have said that a brighter day was approaching. Leonardo 
da Vinci was the natural son of a Florentine notary, and was 
born in 1452. He was endowed by nature with a genius lofty 
and penetrating in art; he was skilful in music and mathematics, 
and distinguished himself in literature. His person was elegant, 
his mind pure and virtuous, and he lived among princes like one 
born for a high station. He loved to design better than to paint, 
and prized vivacity and elegance before fulness of contour and 
serene dignity of expression. He was skilful, too, in sculpture, 
for his statues in bronze are much admired. His knowledge 
in the sister-art imparted to his paintings a more perfect round- 
ness and relief, and aided him in giving to all his works a perfect 
symmetry, a calm grace, and a natural elegance, which gained 
him the honourable title of ‘Father of Modern Painting.’ The 
general beauty of his designs, the delicacy of his handling, and 
the expression of the mental affections, have seldom been 
equalled—scarcely ever surpassed. He loved society, and was 
prodigal in-dispensing his knowledge over the land,—he tra- 
velled—he instructed—he painted, and he wrote. He made a 
silver lyre, on which he played with singular skill and sweetness, 
and by his music, his eloquence, and his poetry, he charmed all 
those whom he failed to please with his pencil. His works are 
numerous and in high reputation. 

Twenty-three years after the birth of Leonardi da Vinci, was 
born Michael Angelo. He rose early into fame—he was elo- 
quent—he was witty—had a ready pen and a rapid pencil, and 
his genius was daring and vast. He proudly wrote himself 
‘Michael, poet, painter, sculptor, and architect,’ and no one 
has questioned any of his designations. He studied intensely— 
and in all things was a passionate enthusiast. He aimed at 
that stern and severe grandeur, which gained him the name of 
the Dante of Art; and he loved, like Milton, to expatiate on 
dark and lofty subjects, and to extract the sublime and the 
majestic from the mysterious and the profound. He rushed at 
once into an untrodden path of design, and displayed gigantic 
conceptions and powers of execution equally scientific and asto- 
nishing. He loved to make figures nervous and robust, with the 
stature and the aspect of the demigods. His expression is lofty 
and stern, and his attitudes so daring, that great genius only 
could redeem them from extravagance. His works seem to have 
cost him little effort, for they are all free and unconstrained ; 
nor did he hesitate to leave many of his subjects unfinished : he 
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seemed less desirous of fine execution than of stately grandeur 
and lofty sentiment. He neglected grace and elegance. His 
anatomy is too rigid and gigantic for human nature ; his severity 
of style degenerates into harshness ; he is tamelessly wild and 
unboundedly extravagant, yet his errors are those of a soaring 
spirit, and are connected with so much excellence, that our dis- 
like is lost in our admiration. He threw away his compasses 
and scorned all formal admeasurements, declaring that an artist’s 
compasses should lie in his eye—and he was right. If a figure 
look disproportioned, there is no doubt that it really is so, 
let the compasses say what they will. He cast aside his oil 
colours, also, declaring they were unworthy to be used in an art 
where sentiment, not splendid colouring, was the ruling cha- 
racter. He loved, he felt, and he imitated the antique ; he has 
all its severe majesty and scorn of littleness, but he wants much 
of its ease, its unconscious dignity, and unrivalled grace. 

The immediate followers of da Vinci and Michael Angelo were 
numerous and had great merit, still they were only followers. 
They seldom caught the grace of the one, or reached the majesty 
of the other. As design forms the peculiar excellence of the 
great masters of Florentine art, they laboured to excel in the 
symmetrical delineation of the human figure ; and from the im- 
mutable laws of nature they deduced rules, by which the world 
of art has most liberally profited. Lanzi has described, with 
graphic precision, the influence which the Florentine school had 
on art in general; nor has he failed to mark, with great truth 
and clearness, the errors into which the followers of Michael 
Angelo fell :— 


* Their study and constaut practice has been, to design from his sta- 
tues ; for the cartoon, on which so many eminent men formed their style, 
had already perished, and his paintings were not to be seen in Florence, 
butin Rome. They transferred into their compositions that statue- 
like rigidity ; that strength of limb, and those markings of the origin 
and insertion of the muscles; that serenity of countenance, and those 
positions of the hands and fingers, which characterised his sublimely 
awful style—but without comprehending the principles of this extraor- 
dinary man; without thoroughly understanding the play of the softer 
parts of the human figure, either by inserting them in wrong situations, 
or by representing, in the same manner, those in action and at rest ; 
those of a slender stripling and of a full-grown man. Contented with 
what they imagined grandeur of style, they neglected all the rest. In 
some of their pictures, we may observe a multitude of figures ar- 
ranged one above the other, with a total disregard of their relative 
situations ; features that express no passion, and half-naked figures that 
do nothing except pompously exhibit, like the Entellus of Virgil, 
* Magna ossa lacerosque,’ Instead of the beautiful azure and green 

formerly 
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formerly employed, they substituted a languid yellowish hue; the full 
body of colour gave place to superficial tints; and, above all, the bold 
relief, so much studied till the time of Andrea, went wholly into disuse.’ 
—vol. i. pp. 230, 231. 


We pass from Florence to Sienna, a little, proud republic, 
which seems to have been peopled entirely by warriors and 
artists. It produced, indeed, no painter of a commanding genius ; 
but it was early remarkable for its skill in art and its dexterity 
in arms, and ranks next to Florence for the early distinction 
which it obtained. Skill in painting seemed here an heritable 
thing : the art passed regularly from father to son, like the office 
of priest in ancient Israel. For Sienna we have the same story 
to tell which we have told for Florence—of early rudeness of 
design and imperfection of colouring ; of a style dry, laboured, 
and minute, growing, under the hands of a succession of skilful 
esses into elegance and grace; and of saints, unworthy of 

ing worshipped, and virgins, of being adored, till touched by 
the creative pencils of masters in the calling, became an ho- 
nour to the calendar, and a profitable ornament to the church. 
Jn no place, indeed, was art more ardently followed, or more 
passionately loved: the mere list of its distinguished painters 
would occupy a large space, and their productions are scattered 
over Italy. It was the misfortune of this little haughty state to 
be often embroiled with neighbours equally haughty and far more 
powerful; and though it fought with old Roman courage, and 
maintained its glory long, it was finally extingnished in the 
struggle. 

The Roman School stands third in the list of Lanzi, and the 
position which he has assigned to it has had the general concur- 
rence of historians. Its characteristic attributes are a close imi- 
tation of the ancients, in whatever is lofty, graceful, and elegant. 
It seems to have been the desire of its founders, and of the 
eminent men who afterwards rendered it illustrious, to restore 
the dominion of the old Roman mind, since they could not revive 
that of the bedy: they imagined themselves the true successors 
and lineal heirs of that stern and noble people, and proposed to 
conceive and create all things according to their spirit. There 
were other and more palpable inducements. All around them 
stood the relics of Roman glory and greatness—edifices of une- 
qualled extent and grandeur, and groups and statues of matchless 
beauty ; and it looked like degeneracy and barbarism to seek to 
awaken new trains of sentiment and give fresh images of life. 
Their veins were filled with the blood of the Goths and Huns, 
and their heads with the grace and the glory of old Greece and 
Rome. Fora while, the labours of this school promised nothing 


worthy 
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worthy of the afiection of its scholars for the antique; and it 
drudged in the cause of the church unrewarded by fame. Yet it 
cannot be denied, that, for centuries before it became so suddenly 
eminent, the same spirit was at work which grew so perfect in 
Raphael. The church of St. Stephen displays his martyrdom on 
its walls; and all the serene and saint-like endurance is there 
which genius can’ give: and, what is more, Raphael himself 
copied several of the figures as close as a mind so original as 
his could copy any thing. 

Of Raphael hinuself so much is known, that little that is new 
can be told. He was born at Urbino in 1483; his father was a 
painter whose style was natural and unostentatious, and it was 
something gained, that his illustrious son was introduced to art 
through nature. He found art, indeed, stiff, and rigid, and un- 
graceful, with something like the rudiments of perfect beauty 
about it; and he invested it with a beauty which it knew not 
before, and stamped upon it that divine dignity which no one has 
ever rivalled. e boldly grappled with the whole calendar of 
saints, and with angels of light and of darkness; and was the first 
who employed them freely in the service of the church and in 
the affairs of mankind. He was well read in Scripture, and pro- 
bably took from the book of Job his idea of Satan ; for he de- 
nuded him of his horns and hoofs, and clothed him with a dark 
and melancholy beauty, and showed him, as Milton afterwards 
more sublimely drew him, ‘ an archangel ruined.’ His fine 
taste was born with him, and his spirit flashed out at an early 
age. He formed his system of art when he was not more than 
seventeen, and he acted upon it till the close of his short and 
bright career. He came to his great task with his mind stored 
with his own vast and beautiful conceptions—teeming with 
images of grace and loveliness, and he only wanted time to dis- 
cipline his hand, and confirm his own notions of excellence. To 
the simplicity and nature of preceding painters, he added a glory 
altogether his own—a form of unequalled beauty, expressing a 
sentiment more akin to divinity than to human nature. He is 
the only true painter of saints and virgins, and glorified souls 
and spirits ascending and descending. He raised mortals to 
heaven, and called angels down to earth. To the Church of 
Rome such a genius was invaluable ; he was worth any two tra- 
ditionary saints, and not the holiest amongst them could canonize 
a mortal half so surely as he. The Church had to display all her 
power, and set forth all her attractions, in opposition to the out- 
burst of knowledge which the Reformation was shedding upon 
her darkness ; and who was so worthy as Raphael to perform the 
part of chief priest, and, by his divine art, uphold her mysteries 
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in the eyes of her believing children? It is, indeed, wonderful 
with what spirit he entered into this employment, and with what 
facility of hand he executed his works, His creations are fre- 
pee as remarkable for their magnitude as their beauty. All 
with him was graceful and harmonious; he has nothing little, 
nothing harsh, nothing extravagant; all sprang from strong feli- 
city of genius; all his creations were the offspring of a lofty 
and devout emotion, which could neither be rivalled nor imitated. 
In beauty of form, and calm divinity of mind, no one has ever 
equalled him. 

Of his rivalry with Michael Angelo much has been said; and to 
this our historian imputes some of the great success of both. 
Now, the productions of Kaphael are throughout impressed with 
the same loftiness, from the commencement to the conclusion 
of his labours. No rivalry could invigorate their character or 
elevate their sentiment. In the race of vulgar minds, no doubt, 
rivalry does much; but we seek in vain, in the works of those 
great masters, for the impulse which their hostility communi- 
cated to their productions. The subjects on which Raphael 
employed his pencil were of themselves the noblest which man 
could contemplate, and his conceptions suit the dignity and the 
inspiration of Scripture. The scene of his subject, and the 
images which were to illustrate it, seemed distinctly visible to his 
imagination. The landscape was filled up by one effort of fancy : 
he awoke in his mind the same emotions which history gives to 
the time, and dwelt upon them till the whole assumed the dis- 
tinctness of visible life, and was transferred by his magic hand 
to the canvas, ‘I saw,’ says Shelley the poet, in one of his 
letters, ‘ the famous works of Raphael, whom I agree with the 
whole world in thinking the finest painter. With respect to 
Michael Angelo | dissent; and think, with astonishment and 
indignation, on the common notion, that he equals and in some 
respects exceeds Raphael. He seems to me to have no sense 
of moral dignity and loveliness: the energy, for which he has 
been so much praised, appears to me to be a certain rude me- 
chanical quality. His famous painting in the Sistine chapel 
seems deficient in beauty and majesty both in conception and 
execution.’ Such is the opinion of a man of very fine imagina- 
tion, and there is more truth in it than artists are generally will- 
ing to allow. 

Julio Romano, the worthy disciple of Raphael, was associated 
with him in many of his great undertakings; and, at his untimely 
death, was entrusted. with carrying his unfinished designs into 
execution. He has more energy than delicacy, and sometimes 
mistakes vigour of muscle for strength of mind; an error too 

common 
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common with artists. His battle-pieces have great spirit and 
equal truth. His knowledge, both of the human form and of 
human nature, was very great. His works in fresco, at Mantua, 
have obtained him a high name, which he is likely to preserve. 

At some distance, in point of time, followed Salvator Rosa; a 
man of very various and vigorous powers, who had a spirit wild 
and dark, and loved savage woods, desert nooks, caverned shores, 
ruined castles, and, indeed, all places where nature appeared in 
distress, dilapidated, and dishevelled. No one knew the art so 
well how to ‘teach light to counterfeit a gloom :’ his very sunshine 
has something terrific in it. In all his works, and they are many, 
he displays singular freedom and dashing ease of execution— 
harmony of colour and sense of effect. His picture, by his own 
hand, in the Chigi gallery, marks the man. He is sitting amidst 
a savage landscape, with a Satyr by his side. 

Gaspar Poussin was the companion of Rosa, but only resem- 
bled him in rapidity of execution: they would imagine a land- 
scape, paint it vividly out, and decorate it with figures,—all in 
one day. ‘ Poussin selected,’ says Lanzi, ‘ the most enchanting 
scenes, and the most beautiful aspects of nature; the graceful 
poplar, the spreading plane trees, limpid fountains, verdant meads, 
gently undulating hills, villas delightfully situated—calculated 
to dispel the cares of state and add to the delights of retirement. 
He composed ideal landscapes in the same way that Tasso, in 
describing the garden of Armida, concentrated in his verses all 
the recollections of the beautiful which he had observed in nature. 
Notwithstanding this extreme passion for grace and beauty, it 
is the opinion of many, that there is not a greater name amongst 
landscape painters. His genius had a natural fervour, and, as 
we may say, a language, that suggests more than it expresses.’ 
We have little to deduct from, and nothing to add to, the judi- 
cious praise of Lanzi. A more eminent name demands our at- 
tention—Claude Lorraine. 

He was the prince of landscape painters, and had a poetic 
feeling for all that was beautiful, and calm, and lowly. His 
pictures refresh our very sight as we gaze upon them, and the 
suns which he admits to lighten up his trees and his fields, and 
his running streams and quiet lakes, seem to love to shine 


for their sake. No one has felt his excellence better than our 
historian. 


* His landscapes present to the spectator an endless variety ; so 
many views of land and water, so many interesting objects, that, like 
an astonished traveller, the eye is obliged to pause to measure the 
extent of the prospect, and his distances of mountain or of sea are so 
illusive, that tue spectator feels, as it were, fatigued by gazing. The 
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edifices and temples which so finely round off his compositions, the 
lakes peopled with aquatic birds, the foliage diversified in conformity 
to the different kinds of trees, all is nature in him; every object ar- 
rests the attention of an amateur, every thing furnishes instruction to 
a professor. There is not an effect of light, or a reflection in the water 
which he has not imitated; and the various changes of the day are 
nowhere better represented than in Claude. In a word, he is truly 
the painter who, in depicting the three regions of air, earth, and water, 
has combined the whole universe. His atmosphere almost always 
bears the impress of the sky of Rome, whose horizon is, from its situ- 
ation, rosy, dewy, and warm. He did not possess any peculiar merit 
in his figures, which are insipid, and generally too much attenuated ; 
hence he was accustomed to remark to the purchasers of his pictures 
that he sold them the landscape, and presented them with the figures 
gratis.’ 

This is high praise, and it is well merited—he was unequalled 
in his day, and is still unrivalled—the fresh and dewy lustre of 
his mornings, and the quiet subsiding clear brilliance of his sun- 
sets, are before us as we write. The Italian landscape painters 
are numerous, and many of their sea-pieces are masterly. The 
religion of the land appears only to have influenced their com- 
positions occasionally. Landscape painting is a kind of pasto- 
ral poetry, and requires great genius and masterly art to redeem 
it from the charge of being tame and insipid, without which, it 
is only a better kind of district surveying, and, at the best, 
interests us little, compared to works which combine human 
mind and sentiment and action. 

Carlo Maratta was the last of the old race of Roman artists 
who strove to sustain the dignity introduced by Raphael. He 
was fond of painting cabinet pictures and altar pieces; his 
saints have fine devout heads, and his virgins are dignified and 
meek. He loved spirit less than minuteness, and simple grace 
of manner was overlaid by a style very elaborate, sparkling and 
ornamental. His works are both valuable and numerous. 

Giordano, of the Neapolitan school, was distinguished above 
all his contemporaries by the variety of his compositions, and 
the miraculous dispatch of his pencil. Three paintings in a 
day were to his felicitous hand an ordinary effort. He even 
painted up to the impatience of princes. Charles IT. of Spain, 
for whom he executed many works, declared that he was 
a painter — for, as the monarch wished, so the artist 
wrought. is glowing colours obtained general approbation, 
but he is deficient in simplicity and sentiment ; for the absence 
of which the most splendid colours but poorly atone. 

The Venetian school produced three great artists, but of un- 
equal genius and reputation, Titian, Giorgione, and ‘Tintoretto. 


They 
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They were preceded by many artists of whom little can be 
said, save that their works were laboured, mean, and minute, 
with glimpses here and there of spirit, and touches now and 
then of nature and beauty. Their figures were long and lean— 
copied indeed from life, but so rudely, as to present images of 
death, and deformed by an unbending stiffness of manner. Their 
colours were simple and beautiful; the national genius, ever 
ae and joyous, loved to embody its conceptions in the most 
dazzling hues ; and in the most serious subjects sportive cherubs 
are dropped here and there, carrying fruits and flowers, and 
singing and dancing. Giorgione came prepared to rise at once 
from his littleness and splendid trifling of art into a style free 
and grand. He is well described by Lanzi, and we are pleased 
with an opportunity of letting the historian speak of the great 
restorer of art in Venice, 


* Giorgio Barbarelli, of Castelfranco, more generally known by the 
name of Giorgione, from a certan grandeur conferred upon him by 
nature, no less of mind than of form, and which also appears im- 
pressed upon his productions, as the character is said to be in the 
handwriting, was educated in the school of the Bellini. But, impelled 
by a spirit conscious of its own powers, he despised that minuteness in 
the art which yet remained to be exploded, at once substituting for it a 
certain freedom and audacity of manner in which the perfection of paint- 
ing consists. In this view he may be said to be an inventor; no artist 
before his time having acquired that mastery of his pencil so hardy and 
determined in its strokes, and producing such an effect in the distance, 
From that period he continued to ennoble his manner, rendering the 
contours more round and ample, the foreshortenings more new, the 
expression of the countenance more warm and lively, as well as the 
motions of his figures. Many of his works were executed in fresco 
upon the facades of the houses in Venice, and they have mostly pe- 
rished ; but his oil paintings are in excellent condition, the cause of 
which is attributed to the strong mixture of his colours, and to the full 
and liberal use of his pencil. In particular we meet with portraits 
remarkable for the soul of their expression, for the air of the heads, the 
novelty of the garments, of the hair, of the plumes and of the arms, 
no less than for the lively imitation of the living flesh, in which, how- 
ever warm and sanguine are the tints which he applied, he adds to 
them so much grace, that, in spite of thousands of imitators, he still 
stands alone. He died at the early age of thirty-four, in 1511.’— 
vol. iii. pp. 101, 102. 

The fellow-student and rival of Giorgione was the celebrated 
Titian. Of his early productions very few can now be distin- 
guished from those of his companion, inheriting his peculiarly 
free and unshackled manner, and his happy audacity of style. 
In his thirtieth year a strange and fortunate change came upon 
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him: he forsook the manner of Giorgione at once, and appeared 
in a style wholly new, and peculiarly his own; less bold in- 
deed, and fiery, but more attractive by its simplicity and its truth, 
Nothing can surpass the artlessness of his groupings, and the 
natural splendour of his colours. His portraits are radiant and 
steeped in sweetness, their eyes are full of light and intellect. 
He has been accused of inattention to the elegance of his forms 
and the general harmony of his designs. This is said rather 
than felt, and is the opinion, too, of artists who may be supposed 
to be more difficult to please than the rest of mankind, and who 
probably pay as much attention to external grace as to senti- 
ment. In female loveliness, and in the innocence of childhood, 
his productions are yet unrivalled. He avoids the common 
fault of crowding his grounds with many figures ; their attitudes 
are happy, and their sentiment often sublime. He has no 
studied positions—no formal attitudes ; all is easy and becoming, 
in keeping with the subject, and generally calm and composed. 
He owed his fortune to his inimitable portraits, which, soothing 
and gratifying the vanity of men of rank, smoothed his way into 
courts and into the presence of kings. 

The lucid splendour of his colouring is supposed to arise from 
clear primary grounding, upon which a repetition of colours 
being laid, it produces the effect of a transparent veil, and renders 
the tints soft, luscious, and lucid. 


* He availed himself,’ says Lanzi, ‘of the power of shade, forming 
a method not altogether that of a mere naturalist, but partaking of the 
ideal. In his naked forms he avoided masses of strong shades and 
bold shadows, although they are sometimes to be seen in nature. They 
aid the relief but diminish the delicacy of the fleshy parts. Titian, for 
the most part, affected a deep and glowing light; whence in various 
gradations of middle tints he formed the work of the lower parts ; and 
having very resolutely drawn the other parts with the extremities 
stronger perhaps than in nature, he gave to objects that peculiar aspect 
which presents them, as it were, more lively and pleasing than the truth. 
Thus in portraits he centres the chief power in the eyes, the nose, and 
the mouth, leaving the remaining parts in a kind of pleasing uncer- 
tainty, extremely favourable to the spirit of the heads and to the whole 
effe ct.’ —vol. iii. p. 143. 


Tintoretto was ambitious of adding Michael Angelo’s vigour 
and loftiness of design to the glowing colouring of his contem- 
porary Titian, and it cannot be denied that he has displayed 
powers not wholly unequal to the magnificence of his attempt. 
Of all the great artists of Italy, he is the least known out of his 
own country ; and those who stand before his works for the first 
time are astonished at the vastness of his capacity, and at the 
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injustice which fame has done to hismemory. He was intensely 
studious, and skilled in all the secrets of his profession. He 
modelled, he drew, and he painted by sunlight and by torch- 
light—he mastered anatomy, the mystery of colouring, and the 
art of foreshortening ; and to all this he added, says Vasari, one 
of his severest critics, a genius the most terrible of which the 
art could boast. ‘He produced works,’ says Lanzi, ‘in which 
the most captious of critics could not find a shade of defect.’ 

Of such kind is that Miracle of the Slave, adorning the college 
of St. Mark, which he executed in his thirty-sixth year, and 
which is distinguished as one of the wonders of Venetian art. His 
diligence, however, abated as he advanced in life and in fame ; 
he became more careless and remiss in his groups, and less 
happy in his skill in giving them action and sentiment. His 
chief fault seems to be one belonging to his nation, more liveli- 
ness than grace,—he introduced a little too much mirth amidst 
his seriousness, and employed, with very little alteration, and 
that. not always fortunately,the gay faces of his companions 
upon the shoulders of saints andcherubims. But still, in all his 

roductions, he vindicated his title to the name of a great master. 

e has ee unusual command and rapidity of pencil ; 
triumphs in the play of lights; covers with beauty the most 
difficult foreshortenings ; sports in the most fanciful inventions, 
and displays great harmony and beauty of colouring. 

Of the schools of Lombardy, Lanzi gives a minute and satis- 
factory account ; he traces art from its first appearance, when it 
was rough and rude, till, receiving an impulse from one man’s 
skill and another man’s genius, it gradually grew into finished 
grace and perfect loveliness. But this was the silent and slow 
work of centuries ; nor would it be profitable or instructive to 
walk step by step with art, telling the story which every Italian 
school has to give of rudeness at first and excellence at last. It 
is still less pleasing to describe saint after saint, and angel after 
angel, and madonna after madonna ; we grow weary of the com- 
pany, though we say it with shame, of beings more than moital, 
and long for the homeliness of domestic life, and the ordinary 
visages and actions of the creatures of this earth. There is a same- 
ness in this everlasting miracle-working art, a monotony of look 
among the legion of painters’ saints; we tire of faces full of 
heavenly composure and divine rapture, and are willing to be 
satisfied with the society of beings less inordinately devout and 
less transcendently glorious. We must not, however, bid fare- 
well to an art which was so laborious in the cause of the church, 
till we have spoken of one of its chief professors, one indeed 
who was every way a wonder,—we mean Correggio. : 
This 
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This illustrious artist was born in 1494, and such was the ob- 
scurity of his humble life, that but little is known of his history, 
and such the glory of his works, that they are felt and admired 
in every nation of Europe. His story is a melancholy one, of a 
constant contest for existence; with a strong sense of the dig- 
nity of his genius upon him, to render his toil the bitterer. It 
is true, that some of his countrymen accuse Vasari of misrepre- 
sentation, and eagerly strive to find a rich parentage and a fair 
fortune, for one who merited both. We think they have not suc- 
ceeded. Traditional and written testimony are too strong for their 
statements, and the letter still extant, written by a distinguished 
contemporary, Annibal Carracci,,seems conclusive. ‘It almost 
drives me mad with grief,’ says this eminent artist, ‘to think 
of poor Correggio; to think that so great a man should be thus 
lost in a country which could not appreciate him, and though 
with a reputation reaching to the skies, destined to die in such a 
place so unhappily.’ It is little to the honour of an opulent 
church, to have permitted its most meritorious servant to live 
in poverty; and it is as little to the credit of the petty princes 
of his native land, to have starved a man whose genius did them 
honour, and of whose productions they enjoyed the advantage. 
That works of such transcendent excellence should bring small 
profit to the painter, is unaccountable ; and why he was not paid 
as amply as the other master-spirits of art, is as much of a mira- 
cle as his unequalled productions. ‘The humility of his birth and 
condition had some share in this. The world is unwilling to be- 
lieve that a peasant can conceive and execute any lofty designs ; 
the very lowliness of his condition forms a scale for measuring 
the excellence of his works, and settling their price. It is certain 
that the works of Correggio were not paid in the princely man- 
ner of those of Michael Angelo and Raphael, and it is no less 
certain that they fully merited it. No trace, however, of the 
humility of his lot, or the sorrow and the bitterness in which he 
laboured for bread, are to be discovered in his works. ‘The con- 
ception is always noble, the subject generally devout, and the 
execution brilliant and forcible. He is fond of scenes of beauty 
and bliss, of deep devotion and of true love. His condition did 
not darken down the landscape which he drew, nor his depres- 
sion of spirits make the sentiment gloomy and sad. He seemed 
to live in dreams of heaven, and to see visions of the blessed; of 
angels ascending and descending, and the souls of just men made 
perfect. To these he communicated a glory and a beauty 
altogether his own; no one shares with him the honour of his 
style; no one wasthe forerunner of his excellence ; his coming 
was not foretold nor prepared, and no one was less to his bre- 
thren and more to himself than Correggio, We 
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We have said that he was poor, and that he was humble ; 
we have to add that he seemed insensible of both. Look at the 
absolute profusion and waste of the richest and most expensive 
colours in all his compositions. In all his works, whether on 
panel or copper or canvass, he dips his brush deeply in the most 
precious paints; and he was as prodigal of time as of colour—he 
spent many days in finishing, and sought, by the most careful 
and considerate touches, to increase the beauty of his designs. 
There were few painters of those days who studied more to 
merit renown; none surely who employed such costly paints, 
and consumed so much time in their productions. He was a 
skilful sculptor; displayed great geometrical skill in his land- 
scape ; much architectural knowledge in his buildings, and 
poetry of a high order in all his compositions. His taste was 
natural and exquisitely chaste; he shed an easy grace anda 
pleasing liveliness upon all he touched, and the rainbow-like 
radiance of his inimitable colouring added its charms to the 
sentiments. 

He was not unwilling to introduce profane. paintings into 
holy places, and we dare say they were, even unto-holy men, 
very acceptable. It was not uncustomary in those days to have 
convents without grates, and lady abbesses who had a relish as 
well as a license to indulge in secular society: to them a paint- 
ing of the Chase of Diana, ia which a thousand idle loves and 
busy cupids sported, would not be unwelcome; while a naked 
Juno suspended from a golden cloud might enjoy the attention 
of the brethren of any devout order in Italy. He died at the 
age of forty, in his native place, leaving a reputation behind 
him which Raphael has only equalled. 

Of his fine colouring Lanzi truly says :— 

* In the impasto or laying on his colours, he approaches the manner 
of Giorgione ; in their tone he resembles Titian ; though in their various 
gradations he is even more expert; there prevails likewise in his 
eolouring a clearness of light, a brilliancy rarely to be met with in the 
works of others; the objects appear as viewed through a glass, and 
towards evening, when the clearness of other paintings begins to fade 
with the decay of light, his are to be seen, as it were, in greater vivid- 
ness, and, like phosphoric beams, shining through the darkness of the 
air. Of the kind of varnish for which Apelles has been so com- 
mended by Pliny, we appear to have no idea since the revival of the 
art; or if indeed we at all possess it, we must confess our obligations 
to Correggio. Some there have been who could have liked more deli- 
cacy in his flesh tints ; but every one must allow that, according to the 
age and the subjects he had to deal with, he has succeeded in varying 
them admirably, impressing them at the same time with something so 
soft, so juicy, and so full of life, as to appear like nature itself.’ ‘ 
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In the accuracy of these remarks we cordially believe. In 
Christ’s agony in the garden, a cabinet picture which the Duke 
of Wellington won when he won the battle of Vittoria, there is a 
supernatural splendour of colouring, a kind of divine halo about 
it, such as no other painter perhaps ever communicated to a 
subject either of earth or heaven. ‘There are other remarks, in 
our historian’s character of Correggio, well worth the quotation. 

‘ His grand and mastering quality, his crowning triumph, and dis- 
tinction above all other artists known to us, is his thorough knowledge 
of lights and shades. Like nature tierself, he does not present objects 
to us with the same force of light, but varied according to the surfaces, 
appositions, and distances; it flows in a gradation insensibly increas- 
ing and diminishing, a distinction essential in aérial perspective, in 
which he is so great, and contributing to the general harmony. He 
observed the same principle in his shades, representing the reflection 
of colour upon each in so delicate a degree, that, though using them so 
abundantly, his shadows are always varied like nature, never mono- 
tonous. fie disposed the masses of his lights and shades with an art 
purely natural in its foundation, but in the selection and effect altoge- 
ther ideal.’— vol. vi. pp. 107, 108, 

If it be pleasing and instructive to mark the rise, trace the 
progress, and describe the consummation of art, it is equally 
painful and uninstructive to show its decay, its gradual de- 
crease in splendour, and its descent into the oblivion of me- 
diocrity. ‘The same story serves for every school, and for every 
community, and for every nation. A great genius arose who 
carried art as high as human nature could ascend, and left nu- 
merous followers and disciples, whose scattered talents, when 
combined together, formed something a little inferior to the sin- 
gle excellence of their master. From generation to generation 
a portion of the original spirit descended ; its brightness less- 
ened, and its lustre decayed. From imitators of the soul and 
sentiment of their master, they became imitators of his produe- 
tions; then degenerated into servile copyists; and theirineffectual 
efforts at keeping the lamp burning which genius had kindled, 
resembled an attempt made to continue the light of day by gas 
or phosphorus. In thus closing our account of Italian painting, 
we are not insensible of having omitted the names of many 
men of note, for whose productions we have a high esteem. 
We could have swelled our limited list with men who were an 
honour to their country and to their profession; but we wished 
more to dwell upon the names and merits of those who are 
esteemed masters in their calling, whose labours stand at the 
head of the class to which they belong, and who impressed upon 
the world a strong sense of their original vigour and capacity. 
The history of Italian painting from their period of glory is the 
decline 
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decline of art ; and though there are many artists of eminence 
who shone out amid their duller companions, there are few 
whose genius had the power of creating a new sensation, or of 
restoring the fallen dignity of their art. 

To Rome the students of all nations flock, with the hope of 

rofiting by gazing on the unattainable excellence of Raphael or 
rreggio, and with the belief that the very air of the Capitol or 
the Sistine chapel will elevate and inspire them. But men will 
only profit according to their capacity; those who go dull to 
Rome will come dull away ; a pebble cannot be polished into a 
diamond, nor an eminent artist made out of a man whose soul 
has not already been fashioned for excellence by the hand of 
nature. This is not, we apprehend, according to the belief of 
many artists, and we know it is in another spirit than the lec- 
tures of Sir Joshua Reynolds: it will, however, be found true 
on trial. The finest skill and the most unceasing labouf are as 
vain without genius, as without them genius is equally useless ; 
and we are pained to see many fine free-spirited young men 
carried annually away with the belief that the canvass which 
they smear, or the clay which they smooth, are certain indications 
of their future excellence, and that they have only to,listen to 
the professor’s lessons, and copy the models which the Academy 
recommend, to ensure fame and fortune. 

The admirable work of Luigi Lanzi has been recently trans- 
lated into English by Mr. Thomas Roscoe, a gentleman whose 
varied knowledge in foreign literature entitles him to much 
respect. His name is sufficiently known to the public to need 
any great recommendation at our hands ; but we must indeed say 
that the translator has conferred a great benefit on that portion 
of his readers, who are not. professed Italian scholars. The 
work of Lanzi is full of di ties, even to Italians themselves, 
on account of the terms of art with which almost every page is 
full: it thus. very much redounds to the credit of Hie es. 
coe to have produced so excellent and faithful a translation, 
and written wherewithal with great elegance of diction. Of 
this our readers cannot fail to be at once convinced, when we 
inform them that he was materially assisted by his own respect- 
able father; by Mr. W. H. Ottley ; by Dr.Traile ; and by Signor 
Panizzi, at present resident at Liverpool, one of the profoundest 
scholars and best of Italiam critics ; and lately, for his abilities, 
elected to a professorial Chair of the London University. 





Art. IV.—Obras Postumas de Don Nicolas Fernandez de 
Moratin, entre los Arcades de Roma, Flumisbo Thermo- 
donciaco. Barcelona. En la Imprenta de la Viuda De Roca. 


Fo convey an adequate idea of the respective performances 

of the two Moratins, would require more space than we 
are now able to afford; for it would be necessary to trace the 
revolution which literary taste has undergone in Spain since the 
middle of the eighteenth century. We will, for the present, speak 
only of the Father who, as early as the reign of Ferdinand VI., 
commenced to labour strenuously in the reform and improvement 
of the belles-lettres. Then it was that an encouragement, long 
unknown, was given to useful establishments, as well as to men 
of talents, who, imitating the examples of (among others) a 
Marquess de Villena, and a Father Feijoo, employed their in- 
fluence and learning in the restoration of that literature which 
had gradually fallen with the decline of the monarchy during 
the latter part of the reign of the Austrian Charles II. 

D. Nicolas Moratin was born at Madrid in the year 1737, and 
died in 1780, leaving his son D. Leandro, although young, 
already placed under the wing of the muses, and pursuing his 
studies under their best auspices. During the reign of Ferdinand 
VI., Nicolas received the first rudiments of his education at the 
royal residence of San Ildefonso, whither Queen Isabel Pharnese, 
widow of Philip V., had retired, retaining in her service, as 
master of her wardrobe and jewels, the elder Moratin. Nicolas 
afterwards performed a course of philosophy under the Jesuits 
of Calatayud ; took a degree in law at Valladolid, and returning to 
San Ildefonso, he married to the satisfaction of the Queen, who 
bestowed upon him the employment held by his father. When the 
Queen Dowager left her retirement to take charge of the govern- 
ment of the kingdom, till her son arrived in Spain from Naples, 
Moratin accompanied her to Madrid, and from that time, began 
to display his sound judgment, learning, and rising genius, and 
to improve himself by his intercourse and intimacy with the 
most distinguished writers and artists of the capital. The far- 
famed musician, Mison; the celebrated sculptor, Castro; the 
incomparable actress, Ladvenant; the learned humanists, Juan 
de Iriarte,/Father Flores, Montiano Luyando, and Velazquez, 
esteemed and favoured him, and their success gave birth to that 
generous emulation, which, alone, is the parent of all excellence, 
and which stimulated him in his high career. The Poetica of 
Luzan had been previously published, in 1730, purposely in- 
tended to restore that particular branch of literature ; but neither 
its judicious precepts, nor the examples with which they were 
supported, in lyrical poetry at least, had produced any effect, 
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even so late as 1760. The theatre, abandoned to the whims 
of the populace, and flattered by weak writers, who fawningly 
courted public applause for their own mis-begotten, and mis- 
shapen efforts, had not adopted the improved principles inculcated 
in the two regular, although weak, tragedies of Montiano; nor had 
it profited by the critical discourses by which these two publi- 
cations were adorned: in a word, when Charles III. assumed 
the sceptre of Spain, all the branches of national poetry were 
tainted with the most thorough corruption. The accession of 
this monarch, however, was accompanied oy the fondest hopes 
in favour of intellectual improvement. onomical societies 
were organized in almost all the ene cities, extending their 
benign influence to the academies already established; new 
literary institutions were projected ; a reasonable freedom of the 
press allowed ; a considerable number of scientific and literary 
journals published, whilst all these powerful stimulants tended 
to give a new and extraordinary impulse to good taste, sound 
criticism, and deep erudition. 

It was then that Nicolas Moratin composed his comedy of 
the Petimetra, and his tragedy of Lucrecia, both scrupulously 
preserved within the strict unities and the prescribed rules of the 
classics. The Petimetra, however, certainly wants comic force, 
propriety, and correctness of style ; and, moreover, exhibits 
many of the defects of the old school, although it contains portions 
worthy of the master’s hand. The Lucrecia, doubtless, has more 
merit ; many passages in it are, indeed, highly estimable ; but the 
argument is not the most happy ; the story does not proceed with 
that rapidity, warmth and ease, requisite for exciting deep in- 
terest in an audience ; nor is the style, at all times, adapted to 
the sublimity of tragic severity. Nevertheless, Moratin and 
Montiano, on account of these essays, to which were affixed 
some excellent rules of criticism, may be ranked as the first 
who laboured in the reform of the Spanish theatre, and, in 
great measure, attained their laudable ends. ‘True it is, that 
they did not themselves see their pieces performed, because 
the theatre was still under the administration of men remarked 
for their bad taste, or confided to ignorant performers, and over- 
awed by an insolent and unruly mob. It bad not then given 
up the irregularities of which Calderon is guilty in his mo- 
ments of cloudyheadedness and wild declamation, nor the extra- 
vagance of performing the ‘ Autos Sacramentales.’ 

The productions of these two authors, (which gave rise to 
innumerable literary discussions and criticisms from the best 
writers,) followed as they were, from the pen of the first, by three 
discourses under the title of ‘ Desengaiios al Teatro Espafiol,’ drove 
away all prejudices, and established greater freedom eo 
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latitude for the efforts of those individuals who succeeded them 
in the dramatic horizon. The Numancia of Ayala; the Sancho 
Garcia of Cadalso, and the Raquel of Huerta, gave fresh credit 
to the reforms in tragedy ; whilst young D. Tomas de Iriarte, by 
his pieces of ‘ Hacer que hacemos ;’ the ‘ Sefiorito mimado ;’ the 
‘ Sefiorita mal criada,’ and afterwards Jovellanos, by his ‘ Delin- 
cuente Honrado,’ placed comedy on that respectable footing 
where it was found by Moratin the younger, who, it must be 
candidly confessed, has since carried it to the highest degree of 
excellence in Spain. 

The earliest and most remarkable effect, however, produced 
by the Desengafios, was a prohibition for the performance of 
the Mysteries : a prohibition enforced by an edict of the govern- 
ment, published immediately after the appearance of the third dis- 
course. This was a period really memorable in the annals of the 
Spanish theatre, because it not only opened the road to good 
taste, by drawing the attention of an inconsiderate people to 
spectacles ofa more reasonable nature ; but it roused the literary 
spirit of a nation which was accused of retaining the same taste 
in the eighteenth century, which had distinguished the barbarous 
ages. ‘This triumph was so much the more glorious, as it was 
in spite of the comedians themselves ; in spite of the many 
patrons of the actresses, at all times powerful parties, as well as 
of the fanatics, who maintained their old irreverent Autos, in 
opposition to the dogmas of religion, and the precepts of the 

oly Scriptures. 

Nicolas Moratin’s care to restore lyrical poetry is not less 
deserving of praise; his productions in this respect are even 
more admirable than his plays. The most learned persons at 
the Spanish court, as well natives as foreigners, from that period, 
honoured him with their friendship and protection. The academy 
of the Arcades of Rome admitted him among its members, 
whilst the Marquess de Ossun, the French ambassador, and 
friend of Charles IIl., honoured him with his patronage, which 
brought him in literary contact with the most distinguished 
writers of Louis XV.’s court. His friendship was sought by 
Napoli Signorelli, Bernascone, Conti, Bodoni, and other cele- 
brated Italians. The minister Llaguno y Amirola, the deserv- 
ing translator of Athalie, joined Montiano in the esteem which 
he entertained for Moratin; whilst the scientific botanist and 
accomplished humanist, Ortega; the polished translator of Buffon, 
Clavijo Fajardo, also editor of the Pensador, the first journal of 
those times; and many other distinguished literary characters, 
lauded his efforts and sought his personal intercourse. 

Thus encouraged, he collected together some fugitive pieces 
of poetry and published them, in the form of a journal, called 
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El Poeta. Soon afterwards, he sent forth ‘ La Diana, or the 
Art of Hunting,’ a didactic poem, addressed to the Infante Don 
Luis. Of his productions of the dramatic class, we have already 
said sufficient for our present purpose, on the score of their in- 
trinsic worth, since we ourselves only consider them as of a 
very secondary order. It must, however, be acknowledged, that 
their results were extremely useful; but his lyrical composi- 
tions deserve, in our opinion, more particular notice. His son 
Leandro (author of the Biographical Sketch whence we have drawn 
the present aed tells us, that he printed them himself in 
Barcelona, in 1821, scrupulously following the manuscript col- 
lection which his father delivered to his friend Bernascone, cor- 
rected and signed with his own hand, a few months previously 
to his death, .‘ The only liberty which has appeared to me ex- 
cusable,’ says the editor, ‘ has been to include some extremely 
select fragments of the poem of La Diana, and of the tragedies 
of Lucrecia, Hormesinda and Guzman.’ These two last pieces 
are to be added to those which we have already noticed, among 
the dramatic essays of the elder Moratin. Hormesinda, which 
is undoubtedly the best, although still far from being perfect, 
was performed with applause, and shortly afterwards printed by 
his friend, Bernascone, accompanied by a learned preface in 
answer to the criticisms levelled against the composition; but 
all the resolution of the great Count de Aranda, firmly disposed 
to patronize the author, was found necessary to sustain it on 
the boards, in consequence of the decided opposition of the anti- 
reformist performers, who, with the greatest infatuation, set 
their faces against what they called ‘ French taste,’ In our own 
days, the same argument has been treated under the title of 
Pelayo, by Quintana. 

Moratin’s tragedy of Guzman el Bueno was printed with a 
dedication to the Duke de Medina Sidonia, one of the author’s 
warmest patrons, but it was not performed, although it contains 
several good passages. The Barcelona edition of Moratin’s 
works, which has been reprinted in London, contains very few 
of the pieces which we have seen in an extremely rare collec- 
tion, * which includes every thing, in prose and verse, in lyrical 
and dramatic poetry, published during the lifetime of the author, 
or soon after his death. It must, however, be acknowledged that 
the Barcelona edition is the most choice collection of the author’s 
early productions. It is not indeed easy to conceive, and much 


* Salva’s catalogue, No. 1507—TIt must be known to every lover of Spanish Li- 
terature, that the acquisition of Spanish and Portuguese books is attended with the 
greatest difficulty; at least we, who have constant occasion for such books, for the pur- 
poses of our Review, know the difficulty but too well.—It thereiore gives us unqualified 
pleasure to recommend to our readers this most intelligent foreigner, and his collection 
of rare as well as modern Spanish and Portuguese publications, 
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less was it to be expected, that a youth educated in the palace, 
according to the French style introduced by the reigning 
dynasty ; placed in constant communication with French literati 
and Spanish scholars, decidedly partial to the muses of the 
Seine, and with them anxiously labouring to reform the vices 
of Spanish poetry, according to the models of Racine and 
Moliere, and conformably to the principles of Boileau and the 
Parisian Academy; should display the fire, originality, and the 
peculiar character of the genuine Spanish national poetry, ac- 
companied by a vigour and exuberance of style, a purity and 
chasteness of language, scarcely found in the modern writers 
of the French school. 

In his Posthumous works, Moratin presents us with admir- 
able examples of poetry, really Spanish, both when he breathes 
the tender passion of love, or describes the national amuse- 
ments; when, in emulation of the ancient romance, he sings 
the amours of the frantic Moor, and the chivalrous deeds of 
the renowned Cid Rui Diaz; when he transforms into Cas- 
tilian verse, the choice delicacies of a Horace; or when, in 
short, he sounds the martial strain, and in heroic numbers de- 
scribes the most daring deeds performed by the great conqueror 
of Mexico, Even in his poem of the Chase, the peculiar character 
of the Spanish muse is still distinguishable, although she comes 
too much encumbered with antiquated garments and the old 
fashioned and exploded finery of classic fiction. 

The part, however, in which the fertility of his genius, the 
richness of his fancy, the fervour of his verses, the boldness of 
his flights and the ease and elegance of his style, are most re- 
markable, is, undoubtedly, in his Romances. 

Not only the true poet is manifest throughout, but the po- 
lished scholar, well versed in the history and ancient customs of 
his native country, formed by an unwearied and tasteful perusal 
of the best Castilian chroniclers. In proof of this, we may quote 
the six productions, entitled ‘ Amor y Honor,’ ‘ Don Sancho en 
Zamora,’ * Abdalcadir y Galiana,’ ‘ Consuelo de una Ausencia,’ 
‘ Fiestas de toros en Madrid,’ (the latter written in the mea- 
sure called guintillas, but belonging to the romance style), and 
‘La Empresa de Micer Jaques Borgofion.’ Each of these 
pieces is distinguished by its peculiar merit, although the most 
interesting, in our opinion, is ‘ Don Sancho en Zamora.’ 

We will endeavour to give the reader a faint idea of its ex- 
cellence, by the following partial translation :—Three Spanish 
cavaliers, riding along the banks of the Duero, direct their course 
to Zamora, at that time defended by the Infanta Dofia Urraca 
against the ambitious pretensions of her brother, King Sancho, 
who seeks to deprive her of that portion of her paternal inherit- 
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ance. They reach the wall, make themselves known, and prove 
to be the king, the invincible Cid, Rodrigo de Vibar, and the 
valiant Lara. Dofia Urraca, still in mourning for the death of 


the king, her father, ascending a watch-tower, reproaches her 
brother in the following words :— 


“ King Don Sancho, king Don Sancho, 
Matchless in thy deeds confest, 

Com’st thou with thy naked falchion 
*Gainst a feeble woman’ s breast ? 


* Dost thou, our royal sire’s commands 
Thus with thy trembling sister keep ? 

Oh, on the Knight who scorns the dead, 
Full sorely fall my curses deep ! 


“The cruel rigour.of thine arms, 
Elvira and Garcia feel ; 

In high Toledo loud demands 
Alfonso aid of Moorish steel. 


« While fair Castile should proudly call 
To Freedom all the sons of Spain, 
Thy leaguering trench surrounds my wall, 
Thy host spreads slaughter o’er my plain. 
“ And in Segovia, shout Azarque 
And Saracen their festive song ; 
And in Zocodover their shields 
In ’scutchioned beauty glance along. 


“ Then be not thou the fatal cause, 

That here his way the Moor should speed, 
To water in Arlanza’s wave, 

Or Duraton, his thirsty steed ! 


“ Curse on thy vile ambition, thou 
Here seek’st (thy sire’s bequest) my 
lands, 
And with thy Christian warriors swords, 
Comest to slay my Christian bands. 


“ Were it not better all our griefs 
To lay aside in happy hour ? 
Then would the Moor, in dread, behold 
United Spain’s resistless pow’ r. 
“ Well said, Infanta,”—Sancho cried,— 
“ Hear,—for I seek the very thing, — 
The state well knows, my father err’d,— 
“T’ve said, —enough—for I am King !”— 
Then did the princess loud complain, 
“ Ah, proud and haught Castilian knight— 
He for his dauntless heart renown’d, 
He with his scarf all yellow bright ; 


“ He, of the gorget strangely wrought, 
And coat of mail of silver chas’d, 

And gilded spurs, which these my hands 
Upon his iron heels have plac'd. 


**] dream’d not—that his naked sword 
He *gainst my panting heart would lift ; 
When he should bring me royal heads, 
As tributes, and a marriage gift ! 


Rey Don Sancho, rey Don Sancho 
El ardido en las batallas, 

Valiente contra una débil 

Muger sin culpa y tu hermana: 
Asi del Rey nuestro padre 

La disposicion se guarda ? 

j Oh mal haya el caballero 

Que al finado no le acata! 


Sufren Elvira y Garcia 

Los rigores de tus armas, 

Y alla en Toledo & los moros 
Favor Alfonso demanda, 


Cuando debiera Castilla 
Libertar 4 toda Espaiia, 
Con foso cereas mi muro, 
Tu hueste mis campos tala, 


Y Azarques y Sarracinos 
En Segovia juegan caiias 
Y en Zocodover con cifras, 
Resplandecen sus adargas. 


Y guarte no llegue el dia 
Que dandoles tG la causa, 
Vengan 4 beber sus yeguas 
Del Duraton y el Lo. 


Ambicionando lo ageno 

Que tu padre nos dejara, 
Con los cristianos aceros 
Viertes la sangre cristiana. 


; Oh! cuanto fuera mejor 

Esas iras emplearlas 

Contra quien viera lo que es 
Unido el poder de Espafia! 

Eso mismo quiero yo, 

Responde Don Sancho, infanta; 
Mi padre erré, juzgue el mundo, 
Soi Rei. Eso digo y basta, 
Entonces ella quejosa, 

Prosiguidé con voces altas— 

; Ah! soberbio castellano 

El! de la amarilla banda, 


El de grabado gorjal 
Y rapacejos de plata, 
El de la dorada espuela 
Que yo le calzé ; cuitada! 
é Quién creyera que tizona 
Contra mi se desnudara, 
Quando cabezas de reyes 
Pensé me diera por arras ? 
Fond 
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‘Fond hope hath led my impassion’d soul 
To soar too high in vain pretence! 

I know what I have well deserved— 
And what hath been my recompense !” 


Then Don Rodrigo de Vibar, 
Deep shame made red thy manly cheek, 
Thy soul was struck, and troubled sore,— 
ssay’d these words thy lips to speak. 


* Sefiora, know I serve my king, 

Thy griefs afflict my wounded soul ;— 
’Tis love, Infanta, wills it so, 

Love’s power what mortal can controul ?” 


Then Béllido Dolfés uprose 

From out the rabble multitude ;— 
The son of Dolfos Bellido, 

For cunning famed, and forth he stood, 


And cried—* Spite of the noble Cid 
With life Don Sancho ne’er shall hie, 
To lay him in his royal tent,— 
Tho’ I a thousand deaths should die.” 


Diego Ordofiez de Lara, 
With eye of fire and furious mien, 
Rowelled full deep his courser’s side, 
And forward rush’d with slacken’d rein, 


Shouting, “ Ye all are traitors base, 
That in Zamora, crouching stand,— 
T’ll prove it in the marshall’d plain, 
With knight to knight, and hand to hand.” 


When Arias Gonzalo heard 

These levelled words of haughty scorn, 
He cried—* King Sancho’s cavaliers, 

Ye must not slur the noble born. 


* For know within Zamora’s walls, 

As noble knights as ye are, dwell ; 
Whom ye in manly grace and worth, 

And valour true, can ne’er excel. 
“ As for your proud defiance, lords, 

My valiant sons yet live—and hear— 
If honour stir their hearts—my blood 

Will hold theirfame than life more dear.’’ 
Thus Arias Gonzalo spake, 

And on his dark designs intent, 
Bellido Dolfos, traitor, from 

The battlements his footsteps bent. 


Esto espere del amor, 

La muger apasionada. 
Bien sé lo que mereci, 
Bien sé cémo se me paga. 


Don Rodrigo de Vibar, 

Con la color demudada, 
Turbado la respondiera, 
Formando mal las palabras. 
Sefiora, sirvo 4 mi rei, 

Tu afan me pesa en el alma; 
Lo demas hizolo amor, 
Contra amor ninguno basta. 


Entre multitud plebeya 
Bellido Dolfos estaba, 

Hijo de Dolfos Bellido, 

Muy artero de asechanzas, 

Y dijo: 4 pesar del Cid, 

No irf 4 sus tiendas mafiana 
El Rei Don Sancho con vida, 
Si mil vidas me costara. 


Oyendo tales razones, 

Con semblante y vista airada, 
Arremetié su caballo 

Don Diego Ordofiez de Lara. 


Traidores sois, Zamoranos, 

Dice en voz tremenda y alta, 

Y os lo haré bueno er el campo, 
Cuerpo 4 cuerpo, y lanza 4 lanza. 


Arias Gonsalo al oir 

Que 4 su ciudad denostaban, 
Caballeros, los del Rei, 
Grité, no digais infamia ; 


Que hai hidalgos en Zamora, 
De nobleza tan preciada, 
Que ni en weld th en valor, 
Otro alguno les iguala. 


Y en cuanto al reto, mis hijos 
Viven, y si honor los llama, 
Caballeros de mi sangre, 
Estiman la vida en nada. 
Esto dijo Arias Gonzalo: 

Y con astucia villana, 

El traidor Bellido Dolfos 

Se aparté de la muralla. 


We have only extracted from this romance the most dramatic 
passage which it contains; nor have we even alluded to the 
minute descriptions of the arms and trappings of the com- 
batants, and the other circumstances, which are described with 
precision and elegance. ‘This taste for extreme description 
prevails in the ancient Spanish poetry ; but far from being tire- 
some, it suspends and gratifies the attention. Such also is the 
prevailing quality of the elder Moratin, even in his compositions 
modelled after the modern taste. In his beautiful canto of ‘ Naves 
de Cortes destruidas,’ in octava rima, the whole composition is 
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reduced to a series of animated descriptions, well interwoven, 
and conceived in sonorous and strong verses, abounding in sub- 
lime flights and rich ideas, couched in the best chosen and best 
adapted terms. Cortes reviews his scanty soldiers at Vera Cruz. 
The poet points out to us the name, character, appearance, and 
arms of the principal warriors. He introduces Aguilar explaining 
to the celebrated Dofia Marina, the formation and discipline of 
the troops, until Cortes arrives, who encourages his followers to 
pursue their hardy enterprise. He ascertains whether there is 
any one among his companions ready to return to Spain, in 
order to assert his rights, in opposition to Diego Velazquez, 
his rival. Two generous youths instantly offer their services 
and prepare for the voyage; but Satan, vexed that Cortes 
should continue the propagation of Christianity, convenes 
his infernal council, and resolves to counteract the projects of 
the Spanish leader, by exciting a sedition among his soldiers. 
The commotion commences, and the least experienced of them 
clamorously urge to return to Spain, Cortes attempts to re- 


store order, by addressing them thus :— 


“ And whilst these distant regions ye ex- 
plore, [country hopes ;— 
For fresh exploits—my friends, your 
On to the battle’’—but along the shore 
Throng in confusion the impatient troops, 
Each strikes his buckler with his naked 
sword, [depart !”’ 
Shouting—“ for Cuba—let us straight 
Loudly, from line toline, resounds the word, 
While stands the chief unmov’d and 
stout of heart. 


And when he sees his efforts are in vain, 
Forward he goads his stout impetuous 
steed, [ plain, 
Which spurns with iron hoof the sandy 
And onward rushing with the light’ning 
speed— 
‘¢ For safety to your coward fears—no scope 
Shall human aid afford” —’Twas thus he 
spoke,— 
“ Go—die—or conquer—for your only hope 
Shall fall asunder at my Lance's stroke.” 


And in his iron selle then rising high (threw; 
His quivering lance with gesture fierce he 
The fluttering bandroll waved carceringly— 
And hissing loud the thirsty weapon flew 
Right at the Amiral (whose cradled prow 
The gentle waves in fondness kiss’d 
around ;) 
The starbord side he struck with furious 
blow ; [sound ! 
Whilst echoes from within prolonged the 
Quickly then vanish’d the armada’s pride,— 
The Spanish knights, all faithful to their 
Chief, 


‘ Aqui estais todos, compafieros fieles, 
Nuevos triunfos de vos la patria espera, 
Vamos, dijo, & vencer.’ Mas los noveles 
Coronan impacientes la ribera : 

Con las dagas hiriendo en los broqueles 
A Cuba, 4 Cuba, muchedumbre fiera 
Repite, y crece su teson é instancia, 

Y en el caudillo invicto la constancia. 


Pero ya viendo sus esfuerzos vanos, 
Arremetié el caballo poderoso, 

Que alza menuda arena con las manos 
Al raudo movimiento impetuoso, 

Y dice: Auxilios débiles, humanos, 
No dén favor al corazon medroso ; 

O venza 6 muera: su Gnica esperanza 
Caiga deshecha al tiro de mi lanza. 


Y alta la diestra atras con gallardia, 

En los estribos todo el cuerpo alzando, 
Fulmina el fresno ; rapida crugia 

La banderilla, y silva rehilando, 

Y 4la nao capitana, 4 quien mecia 
Crespa mareta llega atravesando 

La banda de estribor, y al golpe duro 
El eco repitié su centro obscuro, 


A pique va sin tempestad la armada, 
Porque los espaitoles animados 
De houor, en diligencia acelerada 

Loosen 
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Loosen the vessels to the sportful tide, 
And spurn afar the hope of fond relief ; 
Dreadful the chieftain stands with vizor 

high, { dark,— 
And look of lordly scorn—portentous— 
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Arden, rompen los buques ancorados : 
Terror infunde, la visera alzada, 

El invieto adalid, y 4 los soldados 
Que mas en el motin monstraron brio, 
Hace dar al traves con su navio, 


Forcing the leaders of the mutiny, 

To pour destruction on each deifting bark. 

Thus, in a few moments, disappeared Cortes’ fleet, by which 
means he reduced his people to the inevitable alternative of 
conquering or dying under his command. Among the circling 
volumes of smoke, a white pigeon suddenly appears, directing 
its flight towards Mexico. ‘This Cortes takes as a favourable 
sign from heaven, and concludes by inspiring his soldiers with 
confidence, The whole of this ‘ canto epico’ is most beautiful ; 
but we cannot resist the temptation of pointing out a passage, 
which will appear curious to an English reader. Satan, speak- 
ing of Cortes, says thus :— 

Mas ay ! que ese adalid, el mismo dia 

Que nacer vimos al sajon Lutero, 

Nacié tambien, para la afrenta mia, 

Pues pierdo en él cuanto en esotro adquiero, 

In the songs, especially those in short verse, he is extremely 
delicate and mellifluous, and his sublime lyrics resound with the 
true Pindaric inspiration. We cannot withhold the following, 
taken from an ode addressed to the famous bull-fighter, Pedro 
Romero, whom he describes in the attitude of striking his fierce 


antagonist to the ground with one thrust of his sword. 


Along the Plaza mov'd the gallant youth, 
With head erect, and manly pride i 
Nor is there one from out the croud, in sooth ! 

Who may his boding fears and pity hide — 
Yet with smooth brow, atid beauteous face, 

He scorns the danger that awaits him 

there :— 
Scarce had the down begun to grace [dare 

His lip, yet conscious courage bids him 
The fierce encounter—for he feels inspired, 
E’en as of old Pelides young was fir'd!— 
Then onward doth he to the combat go,— 

With what a gait of lordliness, 

And manly grace and gentleness !— 
And in the midst the Spanish athleie low 
Bends to the fair—whose eyes all joyous 

glow 
With hopes—while cymbals loudly sound 
and trumpets blow ! 


More valiantlook’d not Ason’s godlike son, 
(When first in Colchian lands he stepp’d, 
And breathing fury, tamed the beasts of 
Mars, ) [leap’d 
When from his covert close impetuous 
The fierce and pain bemaddened bull, 
Fed where the Jarama’s blue waters 
Thou like a god, of valour full, [ flow, 


Pasea la gran plaza el animoso 
Mancebo, que la vista 

Lleva de todos, su altivez mostrando ; 

No hai corazon que esquivo le resista. 
Sereno el rostro hermoso, 

Desprecia el riesgo que le esta esperando : 
Le va apenas ornando 

El bozo el labio superior, y el brio 

Muestra y valor en afios juveniles, 
Del iracundo Aquiles. 

Va ufano al espantoso desafio, 
; Con cuanto sefiorfo ! 

; Que ademan varonil, que gentileza ! 

Pides la venia, hispano atleta, y sales 
En medio con braveza, 

Que Ilaman ya las trompas y timbales. 


No se miré Jason tan fieramente 
En Colcos embestido 

Por los toros de Marte, ardiendo en llama, 
Como precipitado y encendido, 
Sale el bruto valiente, 

Que en las m4rgenes corvas de Jarama 
Rumidé la seca grama. 

Tu le esperas, & un na@men semejante ; 

Await’ st 
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Await’st the onset—in that listed field, 
Thy sole defence a simple shield, 

Weak safeguard ’gainst so fierce a foe. 

With left foot fixed in the ground, 

And breast expos’d—thou proudly look’ st 

around. 

And in thy ample sinewy right hand 

(Flung 7 back,—while smiles irra- 


diant pla 
Around thy lips flaming brand 
Is wav’d—which Mars might covet in the 
battle fray ! 


Save that the hearts of all are throbbing 
loud, 
Within each pale spectator’s breast,—- 
Deep silence hovered o’er the astonished 
crowd ; 
And on each lady’s cheek had fear impress’d 
A mark—to make their lovers frown, 
And feel the pangs of jealousy :— 
With breath suppress’d and strained eye, 
The crowd in deep attention wait, 
To see their youthful champion’s fate ;— 
Called at the signal—forth the Bull hath 
flown, 
Bellowing with fury, breathing fire, 
And mad with ire. 
*Midst his career he sudden stops to look 
Upon the Matadore’s wind-wafted cloak— 
(In shape as huge as the Phalarian brute, ) 
He snorts, recoils, and eager to assail, 
He proudly shakes aloft his ample front, 
And scatters wide the sand, and points his 
lengthened tail.* 
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Solo con débil, aparente escudo, 
Que dar mas terror pudo. 

E] pie siniestro y mano estén delante, 
Ofrécesle arrogante, 

Tu corazon que hiera, el diestro brazo 
Tirado atras con alta gallardia; 
Deslumbra hasta el recazo, 

La espada que Mavorte envidiaria. 


Horror p&lido cubre los semblantes, 
En trasudor bafiados, 

Del infinito vulgo silencioso. 

Das 4 las tiernas damas mil cuidados 
Y envidia 4 sus amantes. 

Todo el concurso atiende pavoroso 
El fin de este dudoso 

Trance ; la fiera que llamé el silvido 

A ti corre veloz, ardiendo en ira, 
Y amenazando mira 

El rojo velo al viento suspendido. 
Da tremendo bramido 

Como el toro de Falaris ardiente ; 

Hacese atras, resopla, cabecea, 
Eriza la ancha frente, 

La tierra escarba, y larga cola ondea. 


This last extract reminds us of another work of our poet, en- 
titled, ‘ An Historical Letter on the Origin and Progress of Bull- 
fights in Spain,’ in which he shows that this amusement was not 
taken from the Romans, but always peculiar to the Spanish nation. 

In 1766, Nicolas Moratin continued equally ardent in his 
endeavours to reform the public taste in literatures but the 
political difficulties which occurred about that time rendered the 
government suspicious and watchful, and contributed, in great 
measure, to alter the benign plans and intentions of the reign- 
ing monarch. Taking advantage of the king’s disposition, the 
party, which prepared the revolution, gained influence and 
power, and hoped to effect its purpose of changing the 
ministry, and inducing an order of things conformable to their 
peculiar views and wishes. At length a tumult took place at 
Madrid, when Count de Aranda, a man of great learning and 
firmness of character, was made president of the council, and 
captain-general of New Castile ; the Jesuits were expelled, and, 

* The description of the bull-fight, in the first canto of ‘ Childe Harold,’ particularly in 
stanzas 74, 75, is a complete imitation, not to say plagiarism from Moratin, Lord Byron 
had not the candour to acknowledge the fact, 

under 
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under the protection of the government, a number of writings 
were published, for the purpose of throwing discredit on the 
rinciples, and moral and political conduct of that society. The 
unt de Aranda wished Nicolas Moratin to employ his pen in 
this contest; but he answered in the words of Tasso’s Jerusalem, 
Nessuna a me col busto essangue e muto 
Riman piii guerra: egli mori qual forte. 

In return, the Count smiled, and observing, that Tasso was 
an excellent poet, quickly changed the conversation. Shortly 
afterwards, Moratin became a candidate for the professor’s chair 
of poetry, in the Royal College of Madrid, together with his 
friend Ayala; when the latter was elected. But their friend- 
ship was so far from being interrupted, that Ayala left Moratin 
as his substitute, during a lengthened absence which had be- 
come necessary for the recovery of his health. 

Moratin, incapable of converting to his own advantage the 
favour which he enjoyed with the Infantes, the king’s brothers 
—with the Count de Aranda—the Dukes of Arcos and Medina- 
Sidonia—with Roda, Campomanes, Bayer, Liaguno—with the 
ambassadors of Venice and France, and with other persons of 
preat weight and influence at court, yet compelled to provide 
or his domestic wants, resumed the law, and in 1772 was re- 
ceived as an advocate in the legal corporation of Madrid. His 
genius, however, was not adapted to the profession ; at least, so 
as to realise a fortune by his exertions; and hence he never lost 
sight of the Muses, in the midst of the law jargon which dinned 
around him. When Count Aranda was appointed ambassador at 
Paris, nearly all the literary characters, who had tasted his fa- 
vours and patronage, adopted the prudent measure of withdraw- 
ing themselves from the public eye. They nevertheless frequently 
assembled, in a friendly manner, in the old hotel of St. Sebastian; 
by which name their meeting was afterwards called. Here 
brilliant talents were displayed ; and the productions of Nicolas 
Moratin, jointly with those of his friends Ayala, Cerdé, Rios, 
Cadalso, Mufioz, Iriarte, Signorelli, Conti, Bernascone, and 
other scholars, enlivened the literary circle. There many of the 
works, which we now read with pleasure and consider as so many 
flowers of Spanish literature, had their origin. There, Conti 
formed the ——e of his excellent translation of the best Spanish 
poets into Italian verse; there, also, Signorelli traced the plan 
of his excellent Critical History of the Theatres. In both works, 
the elder Moratin had a great share, by his advice and illus- 
trations. It is, indeed, a fact, that the same writer, who had 
most severely censured the defects of the Spanish dramatic 
writers, was the very person to teach a foreigner how to render 
to them that justice which, in many respects, they deserve, 

when 
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when we duly consider the numerous beauties scattered about in 
the irregular dramatic compositions of, among others, Lope de 
Vega, Calderon, Moreto, Rojas, Tirso de Molina, and Alarcon. 

Nicolas Moratin was extremely fluent in the composition of 
verses, as well as in the production of inventive poetry. This 
may be seen from the ease and smoothness with which his lines 
flow: a facility particularly proved by the circumstance of the 
Duke de Medina-Sidonia requesting him to compose an extem- 
pore comedy in commemoration of the defence of Melilla, in the 
year 1775, which, in six hours, he dictated to an amanuensis. 
Charles III. saw and admired it; but he did not wish to have 
it represented, observing, ‘ The war with the Moors is not 
terminated ; these happy successes may be followed by some 
misfortune ; let us wait till peace is made.’ In the month of 
July, in the same year, happened the unfortunate attack on 
Algiers. 

The instance, however, in which Moratin’s talent for extem- 
pore verses shone most conspicuously, was, in the contest which 
he sustained, in the presence of the above nobleman and a select 
party of literary men, against the Italian poet Talassi, celebrated 
for his peculiar ability for improvising, and who considered him- 
self as unsurpassed in his art, Talassi was not an ordinary 
extempore declaimer. He delivered his extemporaneous strains 
in a tasteful manner ; with good images, pure diction, and in easy, 
melodious, and smooth verses. He had, moreover, the advantage 
of versifying in Italian, a language particularly adapted to ex- 
tempore composition, owing to its copiousness, and, in a certain 
degree, consecrated to this department, through the facility of 
applying passages, and even entire verses, belonging to other 
authors; an advantage poy difficult to attain in any other lan- 
guage, as long as the art of extemporising poetry is not encou- 
raged, cultivated, and converted into a sure means of obtaining 
esteem and rewards. Moratin,however, could not excuse him- 
self from this unequal contest. The subject which by lot fell to 
Talassi, was the Death of Adonis, and to Moratin, the Passage 
of the Israelites through the Red Sea. Each competitor excited 
the admiration of a numerous audience ; and it must be confessed, 
that, although in the preference which the Spaniard obtained 
there might have been something of a national spirit, our author 
nevertheless established his reputation as a poet, and the honour 
and credit of Castilian poetry, by thus entering the lists with his 
renowned antagonist. 

Moratin next wrote a ‘ Memoir on the means of encouraging 
the Agriculture of Spain, without injuring the breed of Cattle’ 
—an estimable production ; on account of which he was elected 
to a seat in the Economic Society of Madrid, the only public 

literary 
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literary body. of which he wished to become a member. He was 
invited to solicit the honour of Spanish academician, but he al- 
ways felt a repugnance to accept the distinction; and his motives 
for it are thus explained by himself, in a letter to Llaguno :— 


* No one becomes a monk of St. Benedict, if the rules of St. Bene- 
dict do not please him. I do not like the regulations of the Academy, 
and, until they institute others, I will never become a member of that 
body. Solid merit ought to find the road open to the academical chair, 
Sefior D. Eugenio: favours and interest ought not to be the stepping- 
stone. The Academy, to be worth any thing, requires the aid of learned 
men; whilst these last do not stand in need of the Academy. What 
an absurdity, forsooth, to solicit by petition the situation of Royal Aca- 
demician, as though I were on my knees begging the privilege of the 
“Estanquillo?”* Owing to this,tit is, that our literary corporations are 
thought so little of in polished Europe. Any one who looks over the list 
of their members, with few exceptions, will believe that he is reading a 
return of the brotherhood of a charitable asylum. This scarcity ofmen 
of merit is not made up with ribands and orders, which, there, are of no 
use. Such things appear very well at tite foot of the throne ; but, in a 
scientific corporation, they are out of season, ridiculous, and inconsis- 
tent. As unjust would it appear to me to see Ayala with the Great 
Cross of Charles III., or the uniform of Chamberlain, for writing his 
“ Numancia,” as it is to see an ignorant man seated in an academical 
chair, because his name is Osorio, Manrique, or Tellez Giron. As 
long as these incongruities are not remedied, I repeat—as long as new 
regulations are not instituted, our academies will serve only as an out- 
ward show of what does not exist within, or, at most, to add another 
page to our annual court calendar.’ 


It is not strange, therefore, that professing, as Moratin did, 
such sentiments as these, the beautiful canto of ‘ Las Naves de 
Cortes’ should not have been deemed worthy of securing to its 
author the accessit, notwithstanding it is indisputably superior 
to that of D. José Vaca de Guzman, which was crowned with 
success, and published under the auspices of the Academy. 

From this period, Moratin, in his leisure moments, devoted 
himself to the classification and last polish of his productions; and 
although many of them have been lost, it is extremely fortunate that 
the present collection of his poems has been preserved. Various 
small pieces of his composition, in prose, have not been equally 
fortunate ; nor hasany part of his correspondence with Bayer, Conti, 
Llaguno, and Cadalso, the whole of which was devoted to the dis- 
cussion of critical and learned topics. The specimen which we have 
given above of his epistolary style certainly increases our regret 
at a loss from the judicial searches and seizures which Moratin’s 
family papers underwent, in the latter years of persecution and 





* Estanquillo signifies a license for selling tobacco retail, on account of the govern- 
ment, in one of the small shops known by that name, 
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violence, of which Spain was the unfortunate theatre. How useful 
and agreeable, indeed, would be the perusal of his letters addressed 
to Cadalso, when, in Salamanca, the latter was directing the poetic 
genius of the young Melendez, by following the observations and 
advice which Moratin was transmitting him from Madrid! The 
muse of the Spanish Anacreon is, in great measure, the forma- 
tion of Nicolas Moratin; and even, in the absence of all other 
titles which we have already enumerated, this alone would suffice 
to secure to the master the proud distinction of being one of the 
foremost among the restorers of Castilian poetry in the present 
century. His claims to admiration are still of a higher class. 
What exists of Moratin—nay, the little volume of his posthu- 
mous works before us—amply suffices to rank him as a poet of 
the first order, and to recommend him to foreigners as one of 
the most deserving writers of the modern Spanish school. 

Possibly, if he had not taken such great pains to promote the- 
atrical reforms, the fecundity of his mind would have furnished 
us with works of still greater merit ; but, by what he did compose, 
he avowedly holds a preeminent place in the literature of his 
country, and is entitled to more gratitude from his countrymen, 
by advantageously distinguishing himself from the servile imita- 
tors of the French school. Being one day asked, who were the 
classical poets of various nations, who ought preferably to be 
studied, he answered, ‘ Greek and Spanish, Latin and Spanish, 
Italian and Spanish, French and Spanish, English and Spanish.’ 

His own works are a sufficient evidence of his profound study 
into the language of Spain, its history, its laws, its almost for- 
gotten customs; and that, to the imitation of the most eminent 
Spanish poets, he added a deep regard for the ancient classics ; 
anc also of the Italians and French, by emulating the fanciful flights 
and harmonious numbers of the first, and the method, exactitude, 
and precepts of the latter. He found Spanish poetty at the lowest 
ebb of debasement ; and he dared to sustain new principles, and 
combat inveterate errors, resulting from bad taste, which had been 
extended to all the branches of literature. He banished from 
the theatre those absurd pieces which, having originated in the 
barbarous ages, were afterwards carried to the highest pitch of 
esteem by a Calderon, the most inventive of all Spanish drama- 
tical writers. He gave to the boards the models and examples 
of a regularity which had hitherto been considered as impracti- 
cable. He improved lyrical poetry, which he found coarse, 
trivial, abrupt, and in the hands only of ignorant authors. He 
left it elegant, soft, florid, pathetic, learned, and harmonious. 

We shall conclude this portrait, with the following reflection, 
made by the editor of his poetical works: ‘ Great difficulties do 
the arts present, if he who cultivates them is to excel in them ; 

but, 
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but, to dare to disregard public opinion and custom—to struggle 
intrepidly against the obstinacy of ignorance—to find out new 
ways to obtain success, fix the public taste, and show, by works 
worthy of applause, the utility of a change, is an undertaking 
reserved only for those extraordinary talents which nature but 
rarely produces.’ In the next number of our Journal we pur- 
pose to consider the Dramatic and Lyrical Works of Nicolas’s 
worthy son and successor, Don Leandro Fernandez de Moratin. 


Art. V.—Goethe’s Stiimmtliche Werke. Vollstandige Ausgabe 
letzter Hand. (Goethe’s Collective Works. Complete Edition, 
with his final Corrections). First Portion, voll. i—v, 16mo 
and 8vo, Cotta. Stuttgard & Tiibingen. 1827. 


Waa has rather tauntingly asserted of Goethe, that 
the grand law of his being is to conclude whatsoever he 
undertakes ; that, let him engage in any task, no matter what 
its difficulties or how small its worth, he cannot quit it till 
he has mastered its whole secret, finished it, and made the 
result of it his own. This, surely, whatever Novalis might 
think, is a quality of which it is far safer to have too much 
than too little: and if, in a friendlier spirit, we admit that it 
does strikingly belong to Goethe, these his present occupations 
will not seem out of harmony with the rest of his life; but 
rather it may be regarded as a singular constancy of fortune, 
which now allows him, after completing so many single enter- 
prises, to adjust deliberately the details and combination of the 
whole ; and thus, in perfecting his individual works, to put the 
last hand to the highest of all his works, his own literary charac- 
ter, and leave the impress of it to posterity in that form and 
accompaniment which he himself reckons fittest. For the last 
two years, as many of our readers may know, the venerable Poet 
has been employed in a patient and thorough revisal of all his 
Writings ; an Edition of which, designated as the ‘ complete and 
final’ one, was commenced in 1827, under external encourage- 
ments of the most flattering sort, and with arrangements for 
private co-operation which, as we learn, have secured the con- 
stant progress of the work ‘ against every accident.’ ‘The first 
Lieferung, of five volumes, is now in our hands ; a second, of 
like extent, we understand to be already on its way hither; and 
thus by regular ‘ Deliveries,’ from half-year to half-year, the 
whole Forty Volumes are to be completed in 1831. 

To the lover of German literature, or of literature in general, 
this undertaking will not be indifferent : considering, as he must 
do, the works of Goethe to be among the most important which 
Germany for some centuries has sent forth, he will value their 


correctness 
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correctness and completeness for its own sake ; and not the less, 
as forming the conclusion of a long process to which the last 
step was still wanting ; whereby he may not only enjoy the result, 
but instruct himself by following so great a master through the 
changes which led to it. We can now add, that, to the mere book- 
collector also, the business promises to be satisfactory. This 
Edition, avoiding any attempt at splendour or unnecessary deco- 
ration, ranks, nevertheless, in regard to accuracy, convenience, 
and true, simple elegance, among the best specimens of German 
typography. ‘The cost, too, seems moderate ; so that, on every 
account, we doubt not but that these tasteful volumes will spread 
far and wide in their own country, and by and by, we may hope, 
be met with here in many a British library. 

Hitherto, in this First Portion, we have found little or no 
alteration of what was already known; but, in return, some 
changes of arrangement ; and, what is more important, some ad- 
ditions of heretofore unpublished poems; in particular, a piece 
entitled ‘ Helena, a classico-romantic Phantasmagoria,’ which 
occupies some eighty pages of Volume Fourth. It is to this piece 
that we now propose directing the attention of our readers, Such 
of these as have studied Helena for themselves, must have felt 
how little calculated it is, either intrinsically or by its extrinsic 
relations and allusions, to be rendered very interesting or even 
very intelligible to the English public, and may incline to augur 
ill of our enterprise. Indeed, to our own eyes it already looks 
dubious enough. But the dainty little ‘ Phantasmagoria,’ it 
would appear, has become a subject of diligent and truly won- 
derful speculation to our German neighbours ; of which, also, 
some vague rumours seem now to have reached this country, and 
these likely enough to awaken on all hands a curiosity, * which, 
whether intelligent or idle, it were a kind of good deed to allay. 
In a Journal of this sort, what little light on such a matter is at 
our disposal may naturally be looked for. 

Helena, like many of Goethe’s works, by no means carries its 
significance written on its forehead, so that he who runs may 
read ; but, on the contrary, it is enveloped in a certain eer: 
under coy disguises, which, to hasty readers, may be not only 
offensively obscure, but altogether provoking and impenetrable. 
Neither is this any new thing with Goethe. Often has he produced 
compositions, both in prose and verse, which bring critic and 
commentator into straits, or even to a total nonplus. Some we 
have wholly parabolic; some half-literal, half-parabolic ; these 
latter are occasionally studied, by dull heads, in the literal sense 
alone ; and not only studied, but condemned ; for, in truth, the 


* See, for instance, the ‘ Athenaeum,’ No, vii. where an article stands headed with these 
words; Faust, Heen or Troy, anv Lon Byson, 
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outward meaning seems unsatisfactory enough, were it not that 
ever and anon we are reminded of a cunning, manifold meaning 
which lies hidden under it ; and incited by capricious beckonings 
to evolve this more and more completely from its quaint conceal- 
ment. 

Did we believe that Goethe adopted this mode of writing as 
a vulgar lure, to confef on his poems the interest which might 
belong to so many charades, we should hold it a very poor pro- 
ceeding. Of this, most readers of Goethe will know that he is 
incapable. Such juggleries, and uncertain anglings for distinc- 
tion, are a class of accomplishments to which he has never made 
any pretension. The truth is, this style has, in many cases, its 
own appropriateness.’ Certainly, in all matters of Business and 
Science, in all expositions of fact or argument, clearness and 
ready comprehensibility are a great, often an indispensable, ob- 
ject. Nor is there any man better aware of this principle than 
Goethe, or who more rigorously adheres to it, or more happily 
exemplifies it, wherever it seems ice But in this, as in 
many other respects, Science and Poetry, having separate pur- 
cess may have each its several law. If an artist has conceived 

is subject in the secret shrine of his own mind, and knows, with 
a knowledge beyond all power of cavil, that it is true and pure, 
he may choose his own manner of exhibiting it, and will generally 
be the fittest to choose it well. One degree of light, he may find, 
will beseem one delineation; quite a different degree of light 
another. The Face of Agamemnon was not painted but hidden 
in the old Picture : the Veiled Figure at Sais was the most expres- 
sive in the Temple. In fact, the grand point is to have a mean- 
ing, a genuine, deep, and noble one; the proper form for embo- 
dying this, the form best suited to the subject and to the author, 
will gather round it almost of its own accord. We profess our- 
selves unfriendly to no mode of communicating Truth ; which 
we rejoice to meet with in all shapes, from that of the child’s 
Catechism to the deepest poetical Allegory. Nay, the Allegory 
itself may sometimes be the truest part of the matter. John 
Bunyan, we hope, is nowise our best theologian; neither, un- 
happily, is theology our most attractive science ; yet, which of 
our compends and treatises, nay, which of our romances and 
poems, lives in such mild sunshine as the good old Pilgrim’s 
Progress, in the memory of so many men ? 

Under Goethe’s management, this style of composition has 
often a singular charm. The reader is kept on the alert, ever 
conscious of his own active co-operation; light breaks on him, 
and clearer and clearer vision, by degrees ; till at last the whole 
lovely Shape comes forth, definite, it may be, and bright with 
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heavenly radiance, or fading, on this side and that, into vague 
expressive mystery; but true in both cases, and beautiful with 
nameless enchantments, as the poet’s own eye may have beheld it. 
We love it the more for the labour it has given us; we almost 
feel as if we ourselves had assisted in its creation. And herein 
lies the highest merit of a piece, and the proper art of reading it. 
We have not read an author till we have seen his object, what- 
ever it may be, as he saw it. Is it a matter of reasoning, and 
has he reasoned stupidly and falsely? We should understand 
the circumstances which, to his mind, made it seem true, or 
persuaded him to write it, knowing that it was not so. In any 
other way we do him injustice if we judge him. Is it of poetry 

His words are so many symbols, to which we ourselves must 
furnish the interpretation; or they remain, as in all prosaic minds 
the words of poetry ever do, a dead letter ; indications they are, 
barren in themselves, but, by following which, we also may 
reach, or approach, that Hill of Vision where the poet stood, be- 
holding the glorious scene which it is the purport of his poem to 
show others. A reposing state, in which the Hill were brought 
under us, not we obliged to mount it, might indeed for the pre- 
sent be more convenient ; but, in the end, it could not be equally 
satisfying. Continuance of passive pleasure, it should never be 
forgotten, is here, as under all conditions of mortal existence, 
an impossibility. Everywhere in life, the true question is, not 
what we gain, but what we do: so, also, in intellectual matters, 
in conversation,,in reading, which is more precise and careful 
conversation, it is not what we receive, but what we are made to 
give, that chiefly contents and profits us. True, the mass of 
readers will object ; because, like the mass of men, they are too 
indolent. But if any one affect, not the active and watchful, but 
the passive and somnolent line of study, are there not writers, 
expressly fashioned for him, enough and to spare? It is but 
the smaller number of books that become more instructive by a 
second perusal: the great majority are as perfectly plain as per- 
fect triteness can make them. Yet, if time is precious, no book 
that will not improve by repeated readings deserves to be read 
at all. And were there an artist of a right spirit; a man of wis- 
dom, conscious of his high vocation, of whom we could know 
beforehand that he had not written without purpose and earnest 
meditation, that he knew what he had written, and had embodied 
in it, more or less, the creations of adeep and noble soul,—should 
we not draw near to him reverently, as disciples to a master ; and 
what task could there be more profitable than to read him as we 
have described, to study him even to his minutest meanings ? 
For, were not this to think as he had thought, to see with his 
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gifted eyes, to make the very mood and feeling of his great and 
rich mind the mood also of our poor and little one? It is un- 
der the consciousness of some such mutual relation that Goethe 
writes, and his countrymen now reckon themselves bound to 
read him ; a relation singular, we might say solitary, in the pre- 
sent time, but which it is ever necessary to bear in mind in 
estimating his literary procedure. 

To justify it in this particular, much more might be said, were 
it our chief business at present. But what mainly concerns us 
here, is, to know that such, justified or not, is the poet’s manner 
of writing; which, also, must prescribe for us a correspondent 
manner of studying him, if we study him at all. For the rest, 
on this latter point, he nowhere expresses any undue anxiety, 
His works have invariably been sent forth without preface, with- 
out note or comment of any kind ; but left, sometimes plain and 
direct, sometimes dim and typical, in what degree of clearness 
or obscurity he himself may have judged best, to be scanned, 
and glossed, and censured, and distorted, as might please the 
innumerable multitude of critics; to whose verdicts he has been, 
for a great part of his life, accused of listening with unwarrantable 
composure. Helena is no exception to that practice, but rather 
among the strong instances of it. This Interlude to Faust pre- 
sents itself abruptly, under a character not a little enigmatic ; so 
that, at first view, we know not well what to make of it ; and only 
after repeated perusals, will the scattered glimmerings of signi- 
ficance begin to coalesce into continuous light, and the whole, 
in any measure, rise before us with that greater or less degree 
of coherence which it may have had in the mind of the poet, 
Nay, after all, no perfect clearness may be attained, but only 
various approximations to it ; hints and half-glances of a mean- 
ing, which is still shrouded in vagueness; nay, to the just pic- 
turing of which this very vagueness was essential. For the 
whole piece has a dream-like character; and, in these cases, no 
prudent soothsayer will be altogether confident. To our readers 
we must now endeavour, so far as possible, to show both the 
dream and its interpretation: the former as it stands written 
before us; the latter from our own private conjecture alone ; for 
of those strange German comments we yet know nothing except 
by the faintest hearsay. 

Helena forms part of a continuation to Faust ; but, happily for 
our present undertaking, its connexion with the latter work is 
much looser than might have been expected. We say, happily; 
because Faust, though considerably talked of in England, ap- 
pears still to be nowise known. We have made it our duty to 
inspect the English translation of Faust, as well as the kunt 
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which accompany Retzsch’s Outlines ; and various disquisitions 
and animadversions, vituperative or laudatory, grounded on 
these two works; but, unfortunately, have found there no cause 
to alter the above persuasion. Faust is emphatically a work 
of Art; a work matured in the mysterious depths of a vast 
and wonderful mind; and bodied forth with that truth and 
curious felicity of composition, in which this man is generally 
admitted to have no living rival. ‘To reconstruct such a work 
in another language; to show it in its hard yet graceful strength ; 
with those slight witching traits of pathos or of sarcasm, those 
glimpses of solemnity or terror, and so many reflexes and eva- 
nescent echoes of meaning, which connect it in strange union 
with the whole Infinite of Thought,—were business for a man of 
different powers than has yet attempted German translation 
among us. In fact, Faust is to be read not once but many 
times, if we would understand it: every line, every word has 
its purport ; and only in such minute inspection will the essen- 
tial significance of the poem display itself. Perhaps it is even 
chiefly by following these fainter traces and tokens that the true 
point of vision for the whole is discovered to us; and we stand 
at last in the proper scene of Faust; a wild and wonderous 
region, where in pale light, the primeval Shapes of Chaos, as it 
were, the Foundations of Being itself, seem to loom forth, dim 
and huge; in the vague Immensity around us; and the life and 
nature of Man, with its brief interests, its misery and sin, its 
mad passion and poor frivolity, struts and frets its hour, encom- 
passed and overlooked by that stupendous All, of which it forms 
an indissoluble though so mean a fraction. He who would 
study all this must for a long time, we are afraid, be content to 
study it in the original. 

But our English criticisms of Faust have been of a still more 
unedifying sort. Let any man fancy the Gidipus Tyrannus dis- 
covered for the first time, translated from an unknown Greek 
manuscript, by some ready-writing manufacturer, and ‘ brought 
out’ at Drury-lane, with new music, made ‘as apothecaries make 
new mixtures, by pouring out of one vessel into another!’ Then 
read the theatrical report in the morning Papers, and the Maga- 
zines of next month. Was not the whole affair rather ‘ heavy’ ? 
How indifferent did the audience sit; how little use was made 
of the handkerchief, except by such as took snuff! Did not 
Cidipus somewhat remind us of a blubbering schoolboy, 
and Jocasta of a decayed milliner? Confess that the plot was 
monstrous ; nay, considering the marriage-law of England, 
highly immoral. On the whole, what a singular deficiency 
of taste must this Sophocles have laboured under! But = 
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bably he was excluded from the ‘ society of the influential 
classes:’ for, after all, the man is not without indications of 
genius: had we had the training of hin—And so on, through 
all the variations of the critical cornpipe. 

So might it have fared with the ancient Grecian ; for so has 
it fared with the only modern that writes in a Grecian spirit. 
This treatment of Faust may deserve to be mentioned, for vari- 
ous reasons; not to be lamented over, because, as in much more 
important instances, it is inevitable, and lies in the nature of 
the case. Besides, a better state of things is evidently enough 
coming round. By and by, the labours, poetical and intel- 
lectual, of the Germans, as of other nations, will appear before 
us in their true shape ; and Faust, among the rest, will have justice 
done it. For ourselves, it were unwise presumption, at any time, 
to pretend opening the full poetical significance of Faust; nor 
is this the place for making such an attempt. Present purposes 
will be answered if we can point out some general features and 
bearings of the piece; such as to exhibit its relations with 
Helena ; by what contrivances this latter has been intercalated 
into it, and how far the strange picture and the strange framing 
it is inclosed in correspond. 

The story of Faust forms one of the most remarkable pro- 
ductions of the Middle Ages; or rather it is the most striking 
embodyment of a highly remarkable belief, which originated or 
prevailed in those ages. Considered strictly, it may take the 
rank of a Christian mythus, in the same sense as the story of 
Prometheus, of Titan, and the like, are Pagan ones; and to our 
keener inspection, it will disclose a no less impressive or cha- 
racteristic aspect of the same human nature,—here bright, 
joyful, self-confident, smiling even in its sternness, there deep, 
meditative, awe-struck, austere,—in which both they and it 
took their rise. To us, in these days, it is not easy to estimate 
how this story of Faust, invested with its magic and infernal 
horrors, must have harrowed up the souls of a rude and earnest 
people, in an age when its dialect was not yet obsolete, and such 
contracts with the Principle of Evil were thought not only cre- 
dible in general, but possible to every individual auditor who 
here shuddered at the mention of them. The day of Magic has 
gone by ; Witchcraft has been put a stop to by act of parliament. 
But the mysterious relations which it emblemed still continue ; 
the Soul of Man still fights with the dark influences of Ignorance, 

Misery, and Sin; still lacerates itself, like a captive bird, against 
the iron limits which Necessity has drawn round it; still fol- 
lows False Shows, seeking peace and good, on paths where no 
peace or good is to be found, In this sense, Faust may still be 
considered 
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considered as true ; nay, as a truth of the most impressive sort, 
and one which will always remain true. To body forth, in mo~ 
dern symbols, a feeling so old and deep-rooted in our whole 
European way of thought, were a task not unworthy of the 
highest poetical genius. In Germany, accordingly, it has several 
times been attempted, and with very various success. Klinger 
has produced a Romance of Faust, full of rugged sense, and here 
and there not without considerable strength of delineation ; yet, 
on the whole, of an essentially unpoetical character; dead, or 
living with only a mechanical life ; coarse, almost gross, and, to 
our minds, far too redolent of pitch and bitumen. Maler Miiller’s 
Faust, which is a Drama, must be regarded as a much more 
genial performance so far as it goes: the secondary characters, 
the Jews and rakish Students, often remind us of our own 
Fords and Marlowes. His main persons, however, Faust and 
the Devil, are but inadequattly conceived ; Faust is little more 
than self-willed, supercilious, and, alas, insolvent; the Devils, 
above all, are savage, long-winded, and insufferably noisy. Be- 
sides, the piece has been left in a fragmentary state: it can no- 
wise pass as the best work of Miiller’s.* Klingemann’s Faust, 
which also is (or lately was) a Drama, we have never seen; and 


have only heard of it as of a tawdry and hollow article, suited 
for immediate use, and immediate oblivion. 

Goethe, we believe, was the first who tried this subject ; and 
is, on all hands, considered as by far the most successful. His 
manner of treating it appears to us, so far as we can understand 
it, peculiarly just and happy. He retains the supernatural ves- 
ture of the story, but retains it with the consciousness, on his 
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* Frederic Miiller (more commonly called Ma/er, or Painter Miller) is here, so far as we 
know, named for the first time to English readers. Nevertheless, in any solid study of 
German literature, this author must take precedence of many hundreds whose reputation 
has travelled faster, But Muller has been unfortunate in his own country, as well as here. 
At an early age, meeting with no success as a poet, he quitted that art for painting ; and 
retired, perhaps in disgust, into Italy; where also but little preferment seems to have 
awaited him, His writings, after almost half a century of neglect, were at length brought 
into sight and general estimation by Ludwig Tieck; at a time when the author might 
indeed say, that he was ‘ old and could not enjoy it, solitary and could not impart it,’ 
but not, unhappily, that he was ‘known and did not want it,’ for his fine genius had 
yet made for itself no free way amid so many obstructions, and still continued unre- 
warded and unrecognised. His paintings, chiefly of still-life and animals, are said to 
possess a true though no very extraordinary merit: but of his poetry we will venture 
to assert that it hespeaks a genuine feeling and talent, nay, rises at times even into 
the higher regions of Art. Ilis Adam’s Awakening, his Satyr Mopsus, his Nuss- 
kernen, (Nutshelling), informed as they are with simple kindly strength, with clear vision, 
and love of nature, are incomparably the best German or, indeed, modern Idyls; his 
* Genoveva’ will still stand reading, even with that of Tieck. These things are now ac- 
knowledged among the Germans; but to Miller the acknowledgment is of no avail. 
He died some two years ago at Rome, where he seems to heve subsisted latterly, as a 
sort of picture-cicerone. 
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and our part, that itisa chimera. His art-magic comes forth in 
doubtful twilight ; vague in its outline ; interwoven everywhere 
with light sarcasm; nowise as a real Object, but as a real Shadow 
of an Object, which is also real, yet lies beyond our horizon, 
and, except in its shadows, cannot itself be seen. Nothing were 
simpler than to look in this poem for a néw ‘ Satan’s Invisible 
World displayed,’ or any effort to excite the sceptical minds of 
these days by goblins, wizards, and other infernal ware. Such en- 
terprises belong to artists of a different species: Goethe’s Devil is 
a cultivated personage, and acquainted with the modern sciences; 
sneers at witchcraft and the black-art, even while employing 
them, as heartily as any member of the French Institute; for he 
is a philosophe, and doubts most things, nay, half disbelieves 
even his own existence. It is not without a cunning effort that 
all this is managed ; but managed, in a considerable degree, it 
is ; for a world of magic is opened to us which, we might almost 
say, we feel to be at once true and not true. 

In fact, Mephistopheles comes before us, not arrayed in the 
terrors of Cocytus and Phlegethon, but in the natural indelible 
deformity of Wickedness ; he is the Devil, not of Superstition, 
but of Knowledge. Here is no cloven foot, or horns and tail : he 
himself informs us that, during the late march of intellect, the 
very Devil has participated in the spirit of the age, and laid these 
appendages aside. Doubtless, Mephistopheles ‘ has the manners 
of a gentleman ;’ he ‘ knows the world;’ nothing can exceed 
the easy tact with which he manages himself; his wit and sar- 
casm are unlimited ; the cool heartfelt contempt with which he 
despises all things, human and divine, might make the fortune 
of half a dozen ‘ fellows about town.’ Yet, withal, he is a 
devil in very deed; a genuine Son of Night. He calls him- 
self the Denier, and this truly is his name; for, as Voltaire 
did with historical doubts, so does he with all moral ap- 
pearances ; settles them with a N’en croyez rien. The shrewd, 
all-informed intellect he has, is an attorney intellect; it can 
contradict, but it cannot affirm. With lynx vision, he de- 
scries at a glance the ridiculous, the unsuitable, the bad; 
but for the solemn, the noble, the worthy, he is blind as his 
ancient Mother. Thus does he go along, qualifying, confuting, 
despising ; on all hands detecting the false, but without force to 
bring forth, or even to discern, any glimpse of the true. Poor 
Devil ! what truth should there be for him? To see Falsehood 
is his only Truth : falsehood and evil are the rule, truth and good 
the exception which confirms it. He can believe in nothing, but 
in his own self-conceit, and in the indestructible baseness, folly, 
and hypocrisy of men. For him, virtue is some bubble of the 
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blood: ‘it stands written on his face that he never loved a living 
soul.’ Nay, he cannot even hate: at Faust himself he has no 
grudge; he merely tempts him by way of experiment, and to 
s the time scientifically. Such a combination of perfect Un- 
derstanding with perfect Selfishness, of logical Life with moral 
Death ; so universal a denier, both in heart and head,—is un- 
doubtedly a child of Darkness, an emissary of the primeval 
Nothing ; and coming forward, as he does, like a person of breed- 
ing, and without any flavour of brimstone, may stand here, in his 
merely spiritual deformity, at once potent, dangerous, and con- 
temptible, as the best and only genuine Devil of these latter times. 
In strong contrast with this impersonation of modern worldly- 
mindedness, stands Faust himself, by nature the antagonist of 
it, but destined also to be its victim. If Mephistopheles repre- 
sent the spirit of Denial, Faust may represent that of Inquiry 
and Endeavour : the two are, by necessity, in conflict; the light 
and the darkness of man’s life and mind. Intrinsically, Faust is 
a noble being, though no wise one. His desires are towards the 
high and true; nay, with a whirlwind impetuosity he rushes 
forth over the Universe to grasp all excellence; his heart yearns 
towards the infinite and the invisible ; only that he knows not 
the conditions under which alone this is to be attained. Con- 
fiding in his feeling of himself, he has started with the tacit 
persuasions, so natural to all men, that he at least, however it may 
fare with others, shall and must be happy: a deep-seated, 
though only half-conscious conviction lurks in him, that wherever 
he is not successful, fortune has dealt with him unjustly. His 
purposes are fair, nay, generous: why should he not prosper in 
them? For in all his lofty aspirings, his strivings after truth 
and more than human greatness of mind, it has never struck 
him to inguire how he, the striver, was warranted for such en- 
terprises ; with what faculty Nature had equipped him ; within 
what limits she had hemmed him in ; by what right he pretended 
to be happy, or could, some short space ago, have pretended to 
be at all. Experience, indeed, will teach him, for ‘ Experience 
is the best of schoolmasters; only the school-fees are heavy.’ 
As yet, too, disappointment, which fronts him on every hand, 
rather maddens than instructs. Faust has spent his youth and 
manhood, not as others do, in the sunny crowded paths of profit, 
or among the rosy bowers of pleasure, but darkly and alone in 
the search of Truth : is it fit that Truth should now hide herself ; 
and his sleepless pilgrimage towards Knowledge and Vision, end 
in the pale shadow of Doubt? To his dream of a glorious higher 
happiness, all earthly happiness has been sacrificed ; friendship, 
love, the social rewards of ambition were cheerfully cast aside, 
for 
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for his eye and his heart were bent on a region of clear and 
supreme good; and now in its stead, he finds isolation, silence, 
and despair. What solace remains? Virtue once promised to 
be her own reward; but because she does not pay him in the 
current coin of worldly enjoyment, he reckons her too a delu- 
sion; and, like Brutus, reproaches as a shadow, what he once 
worshipped as a substance. Whither shall he now tend? For his 
loadstars have gone out one by one ; and as the darkness fell, the 
strong steady wind has changed into a fierce and aimless tornado. 
Faust calls himself a monster, ‘ without object, yet without rest.’ 
The vehement, keen, and stormful nature of the man is stung 
into fury, as he thinks of all he has endured and lost ; he broods 
in gloomy meditation, and, like Bellerophon, wanders apart, 
‘eating his own heart ;’ or, bursting into fiery paroxysms, curses 
man’s whole existence as a mockery ; curses hope and faith, and 
joy and care, and what is worst, ‘ curses patience more than all 
the rest.’ Had his weak arm the power, he could smite the 
Universe asunder, as at the crack of Doom, and hurl his own 
vexed being along with it into the silence of Annihilation. 

Thus Faust is a man who has quitted the ways of vulgar men, 
without light to guide him on a better way. No longer re- 
stricted by the sympathies, the common interests and common 
persuasions by which the mass of mortals, each individually 
ignorant, nay, it may be, stolid, and altogether blind as to the 
proper aim of life, are yet held together ; and, like stones in the 
channel of a torrent, by their very multitude and mutual collision, 
are made to move with some regularity,—he is still buta slave ; 
the slave of impulses, which are stronger, not truer or better, 
and the more unsafe that they are solitary. He sees the vulgar 
of mankind happy ; but happy only in their baseness. Himself 
he feels to be peculiar; the victim of a strange, an unexampled 
destiny ; not as other men, he is‘ with them, not of them.’ 
There is misery here; nay, as Goethe has elsewhere wisely re- 
marked, the beginning of madness itself. It is only in the senti- 
ment of companionship that men feel safe and assured: to all 
doubts and mysterious ‘ questionings of eration, their sole 
satisfying answer is, Others do and suffer the like. Were it 
not for this, the dullest day-drudge of Mammon might think 
himself into unspeakable abysses of despair; for he, too, is 
‘fearfully and wonderfully made ;’ Infinitude and Incomprehen- 
sibility surround him on this hand and that; and the vague 
spectre Death, silent and sure as ‘Time, is advancing at all mo- 
ments to sweep him away for ever. But he answers, Others do 
and suffer the like ; and plods along without misgivings. Were 
there but One Man in the world, he would be a terror to himself; 
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and the ‘oe man not less so than the lowest. Now it is as 
this One Man that Faust regards himself: he is divided from 
his fellows; cannot answer with them, Others do the like ; and 
yet, why or how he specially is to do or suffer, will nowhere 
reveal itself. For he is still ‘in the gall of bitterness’; Pride 
and an entire uncompromising, though secret love of Self, are 
still the mainsprings of his conduct. Knowledge with him is 
precious only because it is power; even virtue he would love 
chiefly as a finer sort of sensuality, and because it was Ais virtue. 
A ravenous hunger for enjoyment haunts him everywhere ; the 
stinted allotments of earthly life are as a mockery to him ; to 
the iron law of Force he will not yield, for his heart, though torn, 
is yet unweakened, and till Humility shall open his eyes, the soft 
law of Wisdom will be hidden from him. 

To invest a man of this character with supernatural powers 
is. but enabling him to repeat his error on a larger scale, to play 
the same false game with a deeper and more ruinous stake. Go 
where he may, he will ‘ find himself again in a conditional world ;’ 
widen his sphere as he pleases, he will find it again encircled by 
the empire of Necessity ; the gay island of Existence is again 
but a fraction of the ancient realm of Night. Were he all-wise 
and all-powerful, perhaps he might be contented and virtuous ; 
scarcely otherwise. The poorest human soul is infinite in wishes, 
and the infinite Universe was not made for one, but for all. Vain 
were it for Faust, by heaping height on height, to struggle to- 
wards Infinitude ; while to that law of Self-denial, by which alone 
man’s narrow destiny may become an infinitude within itself, he 
is still a stranger. Such, however, is his attempt: not indeed 
incited by hope, but goaded on by despair, he unites himself 
with the Fiend, as with a stronger though a wicked agency; 
reckless of all issues, if so were that, by these means, the 
craving of his heart might be stayed, and the dark secret of 
Destiny unravelled or forgotten. 

It is this conflicting union of the higher nature of the soul 
with the lower elements of human life; of Faust, the son of 
Light and Free-will, with the influences of Doubt, Denial, and 
Obstruction, or Mephistopheles, who is the symbol and spokes- 
man of these, that the poet has here proposed to delineate. 
A high problem ; and of which the solution is yet far from com- 
pleted; nay, perhaps, in a poetical sense, is not, strictly speak- 
ing, capable of completion. For it is to be remarked that, 
in this contract with the Prince of Darkness, little or no 
mention or allusion is made to a Future Life; whereby it might 
seem as if the action was not intended, in the manner of the 
old Legend, to terminate in Faust’s perdition; but rather as 
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if an altogether different end must be provided forhim. Faust, 
indeed, wild and wilful as he is, cannot be regarded as a wicked, 
much less as an utterly reprobate man: we do not reckon him 
ill-intentioned, but tnbiigditled and miserable ; he falls into crime, 
not by purpose, but by accident and blindness. To send him to 
the Pit of Woe, to render such a character the eternal slave of 
Mephistopheles, would look like making darkness triumphant 
over light, blind force over erring reason ; or at best, were cut- 
ting the Gordian knot, not loosing it. If we mistake not, 
Goethe’s Faust will have a finer moral than the old nursery- 
tale, or the other plays and tales that have been founded on it. 
Our seared and blighted, yet still noble Faust, will not end in 
the madness of horror, but in Peace grounded on better Know- 
ledge. Whence that Knowledge is to come, what higher and 
freer world of Art or Religion may be hovering in the mind of the 
t, we will not try to stifmise: perhaps in bright aérial em- 
lematic glimpses, he may yet show it us, transient and afar off, 
m clear with orient beauty, as a Land of Wonders, and new 
oetic Heaven. 

With regard to that part of the work already finished, we 
must here say little more. Faust, as it yet stands, is, indeed, 
only a stating of the difficulty ; but a stating of it wisely, truly, 
and with deepest poetic emphasis. For how many living hearts, 
even now imprisoned in the perplexities of Doubt, do these wild 
piercing tones of Faust, his withering agonies and fiery des- 
peration, ‘ speak the word they have long been waiting to hear!’ 
A nameless pain had long brooded over the soul: here, by some 
light touch, it starts into form and voice ; we see it and know 
it, and see that another also knew it. This Faust is as a mystic 
Oracle for the mind ; a Dodona grove, where the oaks and foun- 
tains prophesy to us of our destiny, and murmur unearthly secrets. 

How all this is managed, and the poem so curiously fashioned ; 
how the clearest insight is combined with the keenest feeling, 
and the boldest and wildest imagination ; by what soft and skil- 
ful finishing these so heterogeneous elements are blended in fine 
harmony, and the dark world of spirits, with its merely metaphy- 
sical entities, plays like a chequering of strange mysterious 
shadows among the palpable objects of material life ; and the 
whole, firm in its details, and sharp and solid as reality, yet 
hangs before us melting on all sides into air, and free, and light, 
as the baseless fabric of a vision; all this the reader can learn 
fully nowhere but, by long study, in the workitself. The general 
scope and spirit of it We have now *ndeavoured to sketch : the 
few incidents on which, with the aid of much dialogue and ex- 
position, 
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position, these have been brought out, are perhaps already known 
to most readers, and at all events, need not be minutely reca- 
pitulated here. Mephistopheles has promised to himself that 
he will lead Faust ‘ through the bustling inanity of life,’ but that 
its pleasures shall tempt and not satisfy him ; ‘ food shall hover 
before his eager lips, but he shall beg for nourishment in vain,’ 
Hitherto they have travelled but a short way together ; yet so far, 
the Denier has kept his engagement well. Faust, endowed 
with all earthly and many more than earthly advantages, is still 
no nearer contentment ; nay, after a brief season of marred and 
uncertain joy, he finds himself sunk into deeper wretchedness 
than ever. Margaret, an innocent girl whom he loves, but has 
betrayed, is doomed to die, and already crazed in brain, less for 
her own errors than for his: in a scene of true pathos, he would 
fain persuade her to escape with him, by the aid of Mephisto- 
pheles, from prison; but in the instinct of her heart, she finds 
an invincible aversion to the Fiend ; she chooses death and igno- 
miny, rather than life and love, if of his giving. At her final re- 
fusal,a ‘ voice from Above’ proclaims that ‘ she is judged,’ a second 
voice that ‘she is saved;’ the action terminates ; Faust and 
Mephistopheles vanish from our sight, as into boundless Space. 


And now, after so long a preface, we arrive at Helena, the 
‘ Classico-romantic Phantasmagoria,’ where these Adventurers, 
strangely altered by travel, and in altogether different costume, 
have again risen into sight. Our long preface was not needless, 
for Faust and Helena, though separated by some wide and mar- 
vellous interval, are nowise disconnected. The characters may 
have changed by absence; Faust is no longer the same bitter 
and tempestuous man, but appears in chivalrous composure, with 
a silent energy, a grave, and, as it were, commanding ardour. 
Mephistopheles alone may retain somewhat of his old spiteful 
shrewdness ; but still the past state of these personages must 
illustrate the present ; and only by what we remember of them, 
can we try to interpret what we see. In fact, the style of Helena 
is altogether new : quiet, simple, joyful; passing by a short gra- 
dation from Classic dignity into Romantic pomp; it has every- 
where a full and sunny tone of colouring ; resembles not a tra- 
gedy, but a gay gorgeous mask. Neither is Faust’s former 
history alluded to, or any explanation given us of occurrences 
that may have intervened. It is a light scene, divided by chasms 
and unknown distance from that other country of gloom. Never- 
theless, the latter still frowns in the background; nay, rises 
aloft, shutting out further view, and our gay vision attains a new 
significance as it is painted on that canvass of storm. i 
e 
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We question whether it ever occurred to any English reader 
of Faust, that the work needed a continuation, or even admitted 
one. To the Germans, however, in their deeper study of a 
favourite poem, which also they have full means of studying, 
this has long been no secret ; and such as have seen with what zeal 
most German readers cherish Faust, and how the younger of 
them will recite whole scenes of it, with a vehemence resembling 
that of Gil Blas and his Figures Hibernoises, in the streets of 
Oviedo, may estimate the interest excited, in that country, by 
the following Notice from the Author, published last year in his 
Kunst und Alterthum. 


‘Helena. Interlude in Faust. 


‘ Faust’s character, in the elevation to which later refinement, working 
on the old rude Tradition, has raised it, represents a man who, feeling 
impatient and imprisoned within the limits of mere earthly existence, 
regards the possession of the highest knowledge, the enjoyment of the 
fairest blessings, as insufficient even in the slightest degree to satisfy his 
longing: a spirit, accordingly, which struggling out on all sides, ever 
returns the more unhappy. 

‘This form of mind is so accordant with our modern disposition, that 
various persons of ability have been induced to undertake the treatment 
of such a subject. My manner of attempting it obtained approval : 
distinguished men considered the matter, and commented on my 
performance ; all which I thankfully observed. At the same time I 
could not but wonder that none of those who undertook a continuation 
and completion of my Fragment, had lighted on the thought, which 
seemed so obvious, that the composition of a Second Part must neces- 
sarily elevate itself altogether away from the hampered sphere of the 
First, and conduct a man of such a nature into higher regions, under 
worthier circumstances. 

‘ How I, for my part, had determined to essay this, lay silently before 
my own mind, from time to time exciting me to some progress ; while, 
from all and each, I carefully guarded my secret, still in hope of bring- 
ing the work to the wished-for issue. Now, however, I must no 
longer keep back ; or, in publishing my collective Endeavours, conceal 
any further secret from the world; to which, on the contrary, I feel 
myself bound to submit my whole labours, even though in a frag- 
mentary state. 

‘ Accordingly I have resolved that the above-named Piece, a smaller 
drama, complete within itself, but pertaining to the Second Part of 
Faust, shall be forthwith presented in the First Portion of my Works. 

‘The wide chasm between that well-known dolorous conclusion of 
the first part, and the entrance of an antique Grecian Heroine, is not 
yet overarched ; meanwhile, as a preamble, my readers will accept what 
follows : 

‘The old Legend tells us, and the Puppet-play fails not to introduce 
the scene, that Faust, in his imperious pride of heart, required from 
Mephis- 
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Mephistopheles, the love of the fair Helena of Greece ; in which demand 
the other, after some reluctance, gratified him, Not to overlook so 
important a concern in our work, was a duty for us ; and how we have 
endeavoured to discharge it, will be seen in this Interlude, But what 
may have furnished the proximate occasion of such an occurrence, and 
how, after manifold hinderances, our old magical Craftsman can have 
found means to bring back the individual Helena, in person, out of 
Orcus into Life, must, in this stage of the business, remain undiscovered. 
For the present, it is enough if our reader will admit that the real 
Helena may step forth, on antique tragedy-cothurnus, before her pri- 
mitive abode in Sparta. We then request him to observe in what way 


and manner Faust will presume to court favour from this royal all- 
famous Beauty of the world.’ 


To manage so unexampled a courtship will be admitted to be 
no easy task ; for the mad hero’s prayer must here be fulfilled 
to its largest extent, before the business can proceed a step; 
and the gods, it is certain, are not in the habit of annihilating 
time and space, even to ‘make two lovers happy.’ Our Mar- 
lowe was not ignorant of this mysterious liaison of Faust’s: 
however, he slurs it over briefly, and without fronting the diffi- 
culty; Helena merely flits across the scene, as an airy pageant, 
without speech or perenne, and makes the love-sick philoso- 
pher ‘ immortal by a kiss." Probably there are not many that 
would grudge Faust such immortality; we at least nowise envy 
him: for who does not see that this, in all human probability, 
is no real Helena, but only some hollow phantasm attired in 
her shape, while the true Daughter of Leda still dwells afar off 
in the inane kingdoms of Dis, and heeds not and hears not the 
most potent invocations of black-art? Another matter it is to 
call forth the frail fair one in very deed; not in form only, but 
in soul and life, the same Helena whom the Son of Atreus 
wedded, and for whose sake Ilion ceased to be. For Faust 
must behold this Wonder, not as she seemed, but as she was ; 
and at his unearthly desire, the Past shall become Present; and 
the antique Time must be new-created, and give back its per- 
sons and circumstances, though so long since reingulphed in 
the silence of the blank by-gone Eternity! However, Me- 
phistopheles is a cunning genius; and will not start at common 
obstacles, Perhaps, indeed, he is Metaphysician enough to 
know that Time and Space are but quiddities, not entities ; forms 
of the human soul, Laws of Thought, which to us appear inde- 
pendent existences, but, out-of our brains, have no existence 
whatever: in which case the whole nodus may be more of a 
logical cobweb, than any actual material perplexity, Let us 
see how he unravels it, or cuts it. 

The 
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The scene is Greece ; not our poor oppressed Ottoman Morea, 
but the old heroic Hellas; for the sun again shines on Sparta, 
and ‘ Tyndarus’ high House,’ stands here bright, massive, and 
entire, among its mountains, as when Menelaus revisited it, 
wearied with his ten years of warfare, and eight of sea-roving. 
Helena appears in front of the Palace, with a Chorus of captive 
Trojan maidens, These are but Shades we know, summoned 
from the deep realms of Hades, and embodied for the nonce: 
but the Conjurer has so managed it, that they themselves have 
no consciousness of this their true and highly precarious state 
of existence: the intermediate three thousand years have 
been obliterated, or compressed into a point; and these fair 
figures, on revisiting the upper air, entertain not the slightest 
suspicion that they had ever left it, or indeed that anything 
special had happened; save only that they had just disem- 
barked from the Spartan ships, and been sent forward by 
Menelaus to provide for his reception, which is shortly to 
follow. All these indispensable preliminaries, it would appear, 
Mephistopheles has arranged with considerable success. Of the 
poor Shades, and their entire ignorance, he is so sure that he 
would not scruple to cross-question them on this very point, so 
ticklish for his whole enterprise; nay, cannot forbear, now and 
then, throwing out malicious hints to mystify Helena herself, 
and raise the strangest doubts as to her personal identity. Thus 
on one occasion, as we shall see, he reminds her of a scandal 
which had gone abroad of her being a double personage, of her 
living with King Proteus in Egypt at the very time when she 
lived with Beau Paris in Troy; and, what is more extraordinary 
still, of her having been dead, and married to Achilles after- 
wards in the Island of Leuce! Helena admits that it is the 
most inexplicable thing on earth; can only conjecture that ‘ she 
a Vision was joined to him a Vision;’ and then sinks into a 
reverie, or swoon, in the arms of the Chorus. In this way, can 
the nether-world Scapin sport with the perplexed Beauty ; and 
by sly practice make her show us the secret, which is unknown 
to herself! 

For the present, however, there is no thought of such scruples. 
Helena and her maidens, far from doubting that they are real 
authentic denizens of this world, feel themselves in a deep em- 
barrassment about its concerns, From the dialogue, in long 
Alexandrines, or choral Recitative, we soon gather that matters 
wear a threatening aspect. Helena salutes her paternal and 
nuptial mansion in such style as may beseem an erring wife, 
returned from so eventful an elopement ; alludes with chari- 
table lenience to her frailty; which indeed, it would seem, was 

nothing 
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nothing but the merest accident, for she had simply gone to 
pay her vows, ‘according to sacred wont,’ in the temple of 
Cytherea, when the ‘Phrygian robber,’ seized her ; and further 
informs us that the Immortals still foreshow to her a dubious 
future: 

For seldom, in our swift ship, did my husband deign 

To look on me; and word of comfort spake he none. 

As if a-brooding mischief, there he silent sat ; 

Until, when steer’d into Eurotas’ bending bay, 

The first ships with their prows but kissed the land, 

He rose, and said, as by the voice of gods inspired : 

Here will I that my warriors, troop by troop, disbark ; 

I muster them, in battle-order, on the ocean strand. 

But thou, go forward, up Eurotas’ sacred bank, 

Guiding the steeds along the flow’r-besprinkled space, 

Till thou arrive on the fair plain where Lacedemon, 

Erewhile a broad fruit-bearing field, has piled its roofs 

Amid the mountains, and sends up the smoke of hearths. 

Then enter thou the high-tower’d Palace ; call the Maids 

I left at parting, and the wise old Stewardess : 

With her inspect the Treasures which thy father left, 

And I, in war or peace still adding, have heaped up. 

Thou findest all in order standing ; for it is 

The prince’s privilege to see, at his return, 

Each household item as it was, and where it was; 

For of himself the slave hath power to alter nought. 

It appears, moreover, that Menelaus has given her directions to 
prepare for a solemn Sacrifice : the ewers, the pateras, the altar, 
the axe, dry wood, are all to be in readiness, only of the victim 
there was no mention; a circumstance from which Helena fails not 
to draw some rather alarming surmises. However, reflecting that 
all issues rest with the higher Powers, and that, in any case, 
irresolution and procrastination will avail her nothing, she at 
length determines on this grand enterprise of entering the palace, 
to make a general review, and enters accordingly. But long 
before any such business could have been finished, she hastily 
returns with a frustrated, nay, terrified aspect; much to the 
astonishment of her Chorus, who pressingly inquire the cause. 


Hevena, (who has left the door-leaves open, agitated ;) 


Beseems not that Jove’s daughter shrink with common fright, 
Nor by the brief cold touch of Fear be chill’d and stunn’d, 
Yet the Horror, which ascending, in the womb of Night, 
From deeps of Chaos, rolls itself together many-shaped, 

Like glowing Clouds from out the mountain’s fire-throat, 

In threatening ghastliness, may shake even heroes’ hearts, 

So have the Stygian here to-day appointed me 

A welcome 
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A welcome to my native Mansion, such that fain 

From the oft-trod, long-wished-for threshold, like a guest 
That has took leave, [ would withdraw my steps, for ay. 

But no! Retreated have I to the light, nor shall 

Ye farther force me, angry Powers, be who ye may. 

New expiations will I use; then purified, 

The blaze of the Hearth may greet the Mistress as the Lord. 


Pantaais, the Cuorage*. Discover, noble queen, to us thy hand- 


HeLen 


VOL. 


maidens, 
That wait by thee in love, what misery has befall’n. 
a. What I have seen, ye too with your own eyes shall see, 
If Night have not already suck’d her Phantoms back 
To the abysses of her wonder-bearing breast. 
Yet, would ye know this thing, I tell it you in words. 
When, bent on present duty, yet with anxious thought, 
I solemnly set foot in these high royal Halls, 
The silent, vacant passages astounded me ; 
For tread of hasty footsteps nowhere met the ear, 
Nor bustle as of busy menial-work the eye. 
No Maid comes forth to me, no Stewardess, such as 
Still wont with friendly welcome to salute all guests. 
But as, alone advancing I approach the Hearth, 
There by the ashy remnant of dim outburnt coals ; 
Sits, crouching on the ground, up-muffled, some huge Crone ; 
Not as in sleep she sat, but as in drowsy muse. 
With ordering voice I bid her rise; nought doubting ’twas 
The Stewardess the King, at parting hence, had left. 
But, heedless, shrunk together, sits she motioniess ; 
And, as I chid, at last outstretch’d her lean right arm, 
As if she beckon’d me from hall and hearth away. 
I turn indignant from her and hasten out forthwith 
‘Towards the steps whereon aloft the Thalamos 
Adorned rises ; and near by it the Treasure-room ; 
When lo! the Wonder starts abruptly from the floor ; 
Imperious, barring my advance, displays herself 
In haggard stature, hollow bloodshot eyes; a shape 
Of hideous strangeness, to perplex all sight and thought. 
But I discourse to the air: for words in vain attempt 
To body+forth to sight the form that dwells in us. 
There see herself! She ventures forward to the light! 
Here we a*e masters till our Lord and King shall come. 
The ghastly births of Night, Apollo, beauty’s friend, 
Disperses back to their abysses, or subdues. 
Puorcyas enters on the threshold, between the door-posts. 
Cuorvs. 
Much have I seen, and strange, though the ringlets 
Youthful and thick still wave round my temples : 
* Leader of the Chorus, 
I. NO. It. 2G Terrors 
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Terrors a many, war and its horrors 
Witness’d I once in Ilion’s night, 
When it fell 





Thorough the clanging, cloud-cover’d din of 
Onrushing warriors, heard I th’ Immortals 


Shouting in anger, heard I Bellona’s 
Iron-toned voice resound from without 
City-wards. 

Ah! the city yet stood ; with its 
Bulwarks ; [lion safely yet 


Towerd ; but spreading from house over 


House, the flame did begirdle us ; 
Sea-like, red, loud and billowy ; 
Hither, thither, as tempest-floods, 
Over the death-circled city. 


Flying, saw I, thro’ heat and thro’ 
Gloom and glare of that fire-ocean, 
Shapes of Gods in their wrathfulness, 
Stalking grim, fierce, and terrible, 
Giant-high, thro’ the luridly 
Flame-dy’d dusk of that vapour. 


Did I see it, or was it but 

Terror of heart that fashioned 
Forms so affrighting? Know can I 
Never : but here that I view this 
Horrible Thing with my own eyes, 
This of a surety believe I : 

Yea, I could clutch’t in my fingers 
Did not, from Shape so dangerous, 
Fear at a distance keep me. 


Which of old Phorcys’ 

Daughters then art thou? 

For I compare thee to 

That generation. 

Art thou belike, of the Graiz, 
Gray-born, one eye and one tooth 
Using alternate, 

Child or descendant ? 


Darest thou, Haggard, 

Close by such beauty, 

"Fore the divine glance of 
Pheebus, display thee ? 

But display as it pleases thee ; 
For the ugly he heedeth not,' 
As his bright eye yet never did 
Look on a shadow. 
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But us mortals, alas for it!’ 

Law of Destiny burdens us 

With the unspeakable eye-sorrow 

Which such a sight, unblessed, detestable, 
Doth in lovers of beauty awaken. 


Nay then, hear, since thou shamelessly 
Com’st forth fronting us, hear only 
Curses, hear all manner of threatenings, 
Out of the scornful lips of the happier 
That were made by the Deities, 


Puorcyas. Old is the saw, but high and true remains its sense, 
That Shame and Beauty ne’er, together hand in hand, 
Were seen pursue their journey over the earth’s green path. 
Deep-rooted dwells an ancient hatred in these two ; 

So that wherever, on their way, one haps to meet 

The other, each on its adversary turns its back ; 

Then hastens forth the faster on its separate road ; 
Shame all in sorrow, Beauty pert and light of mood ; 
Till the hollow night of Orcus catches it at length, 

If age and wrinkles have not tamed it long before. 

So you, ye wantons, wafied hither from strange lands, 
I find in tumult, like the cranes’ hoarse jingling flight, 
That over our heads, in long-drawn cloud, sends down 
Its creaking gabble, and tempts the silent wanderer that he look 
Aloft at them a moment: but they go their way, 

And he goes his; so also will it be with us. 


Who then are ye? that here in Bacchanalian wise, 

Like drunk ones, ye dare uproar at this Palace-gate ? 

Who then are ye that at the Stewardess of the King’s House 
Ye howl, as at the moon the crabbed brood of dogs ? 

Think ye ’tis hid from me what manner of thing ye are ? 

Ye war-begotten, fight-bred, feather-headed crew ! 
Lascivious crew, seducing as seduced, that waste, 

In rioting, alike the soldier’s and the burgher’s strength ! 
Here seeing you gather’d, seems as a cicada-swarm 

Had lighted, covering the herbage of the fields. 

Consumers ye of others’ thrift, ye greedy-mouth'd 

Quick squanderers of fruits men gain by tedious teil ; 
Crack’d market-ware, stol’n bought, and barter’d troop of slaves! 


We have thought it right to give so much of these singular 
expositions and altercations in the words, as far as might be, of 
the parties themselves ; happy, could we, in any measure, have 
transfused the broad, yet rich and chaste simplicity of these 
long iambics ; or imitated the tone, as we have done the metre, 
of that choral song; its rude earnestness, and tortuous, awkward- 

2G2 looking, 
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looking, artless strength, as we have done its dactylsand anapests. 
The task was no easy one; and we remain, as might have been 
expected, little contented with our efforts ; having, indeed, no- 
thing to boast of except a sincere fidelity to the original. If the 
reader, through such distortion, can obtain any glimpse of Helena 
itself, he will not only on us, but thank us, To our own 
minds, at least, there is everywhere a strange, piquant, quite 
peculiar, charm in these imitations of the old Grecian style ; a 
dash of the ridiculous, if we might say so, is: blended with the 
sublime, yet blended with it softly, and only to temper its aus- 
terity ; for often, so graphic is the delineation, we could almost 
feel as if a vista were opened through the long gloomy distance 
of ages, and we, with our modern eyes and modern levity, beheld 
afar off, in clear light, the very figures of that old grave time ; 
saw them again living in their old antiquarian costume and envi- 
ronment, and heard them audibly discourse in a dialect which 
had long been dead. Of all this no man is more master than 
Goethe: as a modern-antique his Iphigenie must be considered 
unrivalled in poetry. A similar, thoroughly classical spirit will 
be found in this First Part of Helena ; yet the manner of the two 
pieces is essentially different. Here, we should say, we are 
more reminded of Sophocles, perhaps of Hschylus, than of Euri- 
pides: it is more rugged, copious, energetic, inartificial; a still 
more ancient style. How very primitive, for instance, are Helena 
and Phorcyas in their whole deportment here! How frank and 
downright in ae ; above all, how minute and specific; no 
glimpse of ¢ philosophical culture ;’ no such thing as a ‘ general 
idea ;’ thus, every different object seems a new unknown one, 
and requires to be separately stated. In like manner, what can 
be more honest and edifying than the chaunt of the Chorus? 
With what inimitable naiveté they recur to the sack of Troy, and 
endeavour to convince themselves that they do actually see this 
‘horrible Thing;’ then lament the law of Destiny which dooms 
them tosuch ‘unspeakable eye-sorrow ;’ and, finally, break forth 
into sheer cursing; to all which, Phorcyas answers in the like 
free and plain-spoken fashion. 

But to our story. This hard-tempered and so dreadfully ugly 
old lady, the reader cannot help suspecting, at first sight, to be 
some cousin- german of Mephistopheles, or, indeed, that great 
Actor of all Work himself; which latter suspicion the devilish 
nature of the beldame, by degrees, confirms into a moral cer- 
tainty. There is a sarcastic malice in the ‘ wise old Stewardess’ 
which cannot be mistaken. Meanwhile the Chorus and the 
beldame indulge stiil further in mutual abuse; she upbraiding 
them with their giddiness and wanton disposition ; they chaunt- 
ing unabatedly her extreme deficiency in personal charms. 

Helena, 
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Helena, however, interposes; and the old Gorgon, pretending 
that she has not till now recognised the stranger to be her Mis- 
tress, smooths herself into gentleness, affects the greatest humi- 
lity, and even appeals to her for protection against the insolence 
of these young ones. But wicked Phorcyas is only waiting her 
opportunity ; still neither unwilling to wound, nor afraid to strike. 

elena, to expel some unpleasant vapours of doubt, is reviewing 
her past history, in concert with Pbhorcyas ; and observes, that 
the latter had been appointed Stewardess by Menelaus, on his 
return from his Cretan expedition to Sparta. No sooner is 
Sparta mentioned, than the crone, with an oflicious air of helping 
out the story, adds : 


Which thou forsookest, Ilion’s tower-encircled town 
Preferring, and the unexhausted joys of Love. 


Hevena. Remind me not of joys; an all too heavy woe’s 
Infinitude soon follow’d, crushing breast and heart. 


Puorcyas. But I have heard thou livest on earth a double life ; 
In Ilion seen, and seen the while in Egypt too. 


Het. Confound not so the weakness of my weary sense ; 
Here even, who or what I am, I know it not. 


Puor. Then I have heard how, from the hollow Realm of Shades, 
Achilles, too, did fervently unite himself to thee ; 
Thy earlier love reclaiming, spite of all Fate’s laws. 


Heu. To him the Vision, I a Vision joined myself: 
It was a dream, the very words may teach us this. 
But I am faint; and to myself a Vision grow. 


(Sinks into the arms of one division of the Chorus.) 
Cuorus. 
Silence ! silence ! 
Evil-eyed, evil-tongued, thou! 
Thro’ so shrivelled-up, one-tooth’d a 
Mouth, what good can come from that 
Throat of horrors detestable— 


—In which style they continue musically rating her, till ‘ Helena 
has recovered, and again stands in the middle of the Chorus ;’ 
when Phorcyas, with the most wheedling air, hastens to greet her, 
in a new sort of verse, as if nothing whatever had happened : 
Puor. Issues forth from passing cloud the sun of this bright day : 


If when veil’d she so could charm us, now her beams in 
splendour blind. 

As the world doth look before thee, in such gentle wise thou 
look’st. 

Let them call me so unlovely, what is lovely know I well. 

Hex, 
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Come so wavering from the Void which in that faintness circled 
me, 
Glad I were to rest again, a space ; so weary are my limbs. 
Yet it well becometh queens, all mortals it becometh well, 
To possess their hearts in patience, and await what can betide. 
Puor. Whilst thou standest in thy greatness, in thy beauty here, 
Says thy look that thou commandest: what command’st 
thou? Speak it out. 
Het. To conclude your quarrel’s idle loitering be prepar’d : 
Haste, arrange the Sacrifice, the King commanded me. 
Puor. All is ready in the Palace, bow! and tripod, sharp-ground axe ; 
For besprinkling, for befuming: now the Victim let us see. 
Het. This the King appointed not. 
Puor. Spoke not of this? O word of woe! 


Hex. What strange sorrow overpowers thee ? 


Puor. Queen, tis thou he meant. 
Het. I? 

Puor. And these. 

Cuorvus. O woe! O woe! 

Puor. Thou fallest by the axe’s stroke. 
Het. Horrible, yet look’d-for: hapless I! 


Puor. Inevitable séems it me. 
Cuorvus. Ah, and us? What will become of us ? 
Paor. She dies a noble death : 
Ye, on the high Beam within that bears the rafters and the roof, 
As in birding-time so many woodlarks, in a row, shall sprawl. 
Hevena and Cronus. (Stand astownded and terror-struck ; in expres- 
sive, well-concerted grouping :) 
Puor. Poor spectres !—All like frozen statues there ye stand, 
In fright to leave the Day which not belongs to you. 
No man or spectre, more than you, is fond to quit 
The Upper Light ; yet rescue, respite finds not one : 
All know it, all believe it, few delight in it. 
Enough, ’tis over with you! And so let’s to work. 

How the cursed old beldame enjoys the agony of these poor 
Shades: nay, we suspect, she is laughing in her sleeve at the 
very classicism of this drama,which she herself has contrived, 
and is even now helping to enact! Observe, she has quitted 
her octameter trochaics again, and taken to plain blank verse ; 
a sign, perhaps, that she is getting weary of the whole classical 
concern! But however this may be, she now claps her hands ; 
whereupon certain distorted dwarf figures appear at the door, 
and, with great speed and agility, at her order, bring forth the 
sacrificial apparatus ; on which she fails not to descant demon- 
stratively, explaining the purpose of the several articles as they 
are successively fitted up before her. Here is the ‘ gold- wr =e 
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altar,’ the ‘ axe glittering over its silver edge ;’ then there must 
be ‘ water-urns to wash the black blood’s defilement,’ and a 
‘ precious mat’ to kneel on, for the victim is to be beheaded 
queenlike. On all hands, mortal horror! But Phorcyas hints 
darkly that there is still a way of escape left ; this, of course, 
every one is in deepest eagerness to learn. Here, one would 
think, she might for once come to the point without digression ; 
but Phoreyas has her own way of stating a fact. She thus com- 
mences : 
Puor. Whoso, collecting store of wealth, at home abides 

To parget in due season his high dwelling’s walls, 

And prudent guard his roof from inroad of the rain, 

With him, thro’ long still years of life, it shall be well. 

But he who lightly, in his folly, bent to rove, 

O’ersteps with wand’ring foot his threshold’s sacred line, 

Will find, at his return, the ancient place, indeed, 

Still there, but else all alter'd, if not overthrown. 

Why these trite saws? Thou wert to teach us, not reprove 

Historical it is, is nowise a reproof. 

Sea-roving, steer'd King Menelaus, brisk from bay to bay ; 

Descended on all ports and isles, a plundering foe, 

And still came back with booty, which yet moulders here. 


Then by the walls of [lion spent he ten long years ; 

How many in his homeward voyage were hard to know. 
But all this while how stands it here with 'Tyndarus’ 

High house? How stands it with his own domains around ? 


Is love of railing, then, so interwoven with thee, 
That thus, except to chide, thou canst not move thy lips ? 


So many years forsaken stood the mountain glen, 

Which, north from Sparta, towards the higher land ascends 
Behind Taygetus ; where, as yet a merry brook, 

Eurotas gurgles on, and then, along our Vale, 

In sep’rate streams abroad outflowing feeds your Swans. 
There, backwards in the rocky hills, a daring race 

Have fix’d themselves, forth issuing from Cimmerian Night ; 
An inexpugnable stronghold have piled aloft, 

From which they harry land and people as they please. 
How could they? All impossible it seems to me. 

Enough of time they had: ’tis haply twenty years. 

Is One the Master? Are there Robbers many? leagued ? 


Not Robbers these; yet many, and the Master One. 
Of him I say no ill, tho’ hither too he came. 
What might not he have took ? yet did content himself 
With some small Present, so he called it, Tribute, not. 
How looks he ? 
Nowise ill? ‘To me he pleasant look'd. 
A jocund, 





He. 


Puor. 
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A jocund, gallant, hardy, handsome man it is, 

And rational in speech, as of the Greeks are few. 

We call the folk Barbarians ; yet I question much 

If one there be so cruel, as at Ilion 

Full many of our best heroes man-devouring were. 

I do respect his greatness, and confide in him. 

And for his Tower! This with your own eyes ye should see: 
Another thing it is than clumsy boulder-work, 

Such as dor Falher nothing scrupling, huddled up, 
Cyclopean, and like Cyclops-builders, one rude crag 

On other rude crags tumbling: in that Tow’r of theirs 

"Tis plumb and level all, and done by square and rule. 

Look on it from without! Heavnward it soars on high, 

So straight, so tight of joint, and mirror-smooth as steel : 
To clamber there—Nay, even your very Thought slides down. 
And then, within, such courts, broad spaces, all around, 
With masonry encompass’d of every sort and use : 

There have ye arches, archlets, pillars, pillarlets, 

Balconies, galleries, for looking out and in, 

And coats of arms. 


Of arms? What mean’st thou ? 


Ajax bore 
A twisted Snake on his Shield, as ye yourselves have seen. 
The Seven also before Thebes bore carved work 
Each on his Shield; devices rich and full of sense : 
There saw ye moon and stars of the nightly heaven's vault, 
And goddesses, and heroes, ladders, torches, swords, 
And dangerous tools, such as in storm o’erfall good towns. 
Escutcheons of like sort our heroes also bear : 
There see ye lions, eagles, claws besides, and bills, 
The buffalo-horns, and wings, and roses, peacock-tails ; 
And bandelets, gold and black and silver, blue and red. 
Such like are there uphung in Halls, row after row ; 
In Halls, so large, so lofty, boundless as the World ; 
‘There might ye dance! 


Ha! Tell us, are there dancers there ? 


The best on earth! A golden-hair'’d, fresh, younker band, 
They breathe of youth ; Paris alone so breath’d when to 
Our Queen he came too near. 


Thou quite dost lose 
The tenour of thy story: say me thy last word. 


Thyself wilt say it: say in earnest audibly, Yes ! 
Next moment, I surround thee with that Tow’r. 


The step is questionable : for is not this Phorcyas a person of 
the most suspicious character; or rather, is it not certain that 


she 
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she is a Turk in grain, and will almost, of a surety, go how it 
may, turn good into bad? And yet, what isto be done? A 
trumpet, said to be that of Menelaus, sounds in the distance ; at 
which the Chorus shrink together in increased terror. Phorcyas 
coldly reminds them of Deiphobus, with his slit nose, as a small 
token of Menelaus’ turn of thinking on these matters ; supposes, 
however, that there is now nothing for it but to wait the issue, 
and die with propriety. Helena has no wish to die, either with 
propriety or impropriety : she pronounces, though with a faulter- 
ing resolve, the definitive Yes. A burst of joy breaks from the 
Chorus ; thick fog rises all round; in the midst of which, as we 
learn from their wild tremulous chaunt, they feel themselves 
hurried through the air: Eurotas is swept from sight, and the 
cry of its Swans fades ominously away in the distance ; for now, 
as we suppose, ‘ T'yndarus’ high House,’ with all its appendages, 
is rushing back into the depths of the Past ; old Lacedamon has 
again become new Misitra ; only Taygetus, with another name, 
remains unchanged; and the King of Rivers feeds among his 
sedges quite a different race of Swans than those of Leda! The 
mist is passing away, but yet, to the horror of the Chorus, no 
clear daylight returns. Dim masses rise round them : Phorcyas 
has vanished. Is it a castle? Is ita cavern? They find them- 
selves in the ‘ Interior Court of the Tower, surrounded with rich 
fantastic buildings of the middle ages |’ 


If, hitherto, we have moved along, with considerable conve- 
nience, over ground singular enough, indeed, yet, the nature of 
it once understood, affording firm footing and no unpleasant 
scenery, we come now to a strange mixed element, in which it 
seems as if neither walking, swimming, nor even flying, could 
rightly avail us. We have cheerfully admitted, and honestly 
believed, that Helena and her Chorus were Shades; but now 
they appear to be changing into mere Ideas, mere Metaphors, 
or poetic Thoughts! Faust, too, for he, as every one sees, must 
be lord of this Fortress, isa much altered man since we last met 
him. Nay, sometimes we could fancy he were only acting a 
part on this occasion; were a mere mummer, representing not 
so much his own natural personality, as some shadow and im- 
personation of his Aistory ; not so much his own Faustship, as 
the Tradition of Faust’s adventures, and the Genius of the People 
among whom this took its rise. For, indeed, he has strange 
gifts of flying through the air, and living, in apparent friendship 
and contentment, with mere Eidolons ; and, being excessively 
reserved withal, he becomes not a little enigmatic. In fact, our 
whole ‘Interlude’ changes its character at this point : the Greek 
style 
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style passes abruptly into the Spanish; at one bound we have 
left the Seven before Thebes, and got into the Vida es Sueto. The 
action, too, becomes more and more typical; or rather we should 
say half-typical ; for it will neither hold rightly together as alle- 
gory nor as matter of fact. 
us do we see ourselves hesitating on the verge of a wondrous 

region, ‘ neither sea nor good dry land;’ full of shapes and 
musical tones, but all dim, fluctuating, unsubstantial, chaotic. 
Danger there is that the critic may require ‘ both oar and sail ;’ 
nay, it will be well if, like that other great Traveller, he meet 
not some vast vacuity, where, all unawares, 

Fluttering his pennons vain, plumb down he drop 

Ten thousand fathom deep ae 
and so keep falling till 

The strong rebuff-of some tumultuous cloud, 

Instinct with fire and nitre, hurry him 

Asmany miles aloft . . . . 
—Meaning, probably, that he is to be ‘ blown up’ by nonplussed 
and justly exasperated Review-reviewers !—Nevertheless, unap- 
palled by these possibilities, we venture forward into this impal- 
pable Limbo ; and must endeavour to render such account of the 
‘ sensible species,’ and ‘ ghosts of defunct bodies,’ we may meet 
there, as shall be moderately satisfactory to the reader. 

In the little Notice from the Author, quoted above, we were 
bid specially observe in what way and manner Faust would pre- 
sume to court this World’s-beauty. We must say, his style of 
gallantry seems to us of the most chivalrous and high-flown 
description, if indeed it is not a little euphuistic. In their own 
eyes, Helena and her Chorus, encircled in this Gothic court, 
appear, for some minutes, no better than captives: but, suddenly 
issuing from galleries and portals, and descending the stairs in 
stately procession, are seen a numerous suite of Pages, whose 
gay habiliments and red downy cheeks are greatly admired by 
the Chorus: these bear with them a throne and canopy, with 
footstools and cushions, and every other necessary apparatus of 
royalty ; the portable machine, as we gather from the Chorus, 
is soon put together; and Helena, being reverently beckoned into 
the same, is thus forthwith constituted Sovereign of the whole 
Establishment. To herself such royalty still seems a little 
dubious ; but no sooner have the Pages, in long train, fairly de- 
scended, than ‘ Faust appears above, on the stairs, in knightly 
court-dress of the middle ages, and with deliberate dignity comes 
down,’ astonishing the poor ‘ feather-headed’ Chorus with the 
gracefulness of his deportment and his more than human beauty. 
He leads with him a culprit in fetters ; and, by way of introduc- 

tion, 
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tion, explains to Helena that this man, Lynceus, has deserved 
death by his misconduct, but that to her, as Queen of the Castle, 
must appertain the right of dooming or of pardoning him. The 
crime of Lynceus is, indeed, of an extraordinary nature : he was 
Warder of the Tower; but now, though gifted, as his name im- 
ports, with the keenest vision, he has failed in warning Faust 
that so august a visiter was approaching, and thus occasioned the 
most dreadful breach of politeness. Lynceus pleads guilty : 
quick-sighted as a lynx, in usual cases he has been blinded with 
excess of light in this instance. While looking towards the 
orient at the ‘ course of morning,’ he noticed ‘ a sun rise won- 
derfully in the south,’ and, all his senses taken captive by ‘such 
surpassing beauty, he no longer knew his right hand from his 
left, or could move a limb, or utter a word, to announce her ar- 
rival. Under these peculiar circumstances, Helena sees room 
for extending the royal prerogative ; and after expressing un- 
feigned regret at this so fatal influence of her charms over the 
whole male sex, dismisses the Warder with a reprieve. We 
must beg our readers to keep an eye on this Innamorato ; for 
there may be meaning in him. Here is the pleading, which pro- 
duced so fine an effect, given in his own words : 

Let me kneel and let me view her, 

Let me live, or let me die, 

Slave to this high woman, truer 

Than a bondsman born, am I. 


Watching o’er the course of morning, 
Eastward, as I mark it run, 

Rose there, all the sky adorning 
Strangely in the south a sun. 


Draws my look towards those places, 
Not the valley not the height, 

Not the earth’s or heaven’s spaces : 
She alone the queen of light. 


Eyesight truly hath been lent me, 
Like the lynx on highest tree ; 

Boets not; for amaze hath shent me: 
Do I dream, or do I see? 


Knew I aught? or could I ever 
Think of tow’r or bolted gate ? 
Vapours waver, vapours sever, 
Such a goddess comes in state ! 


Eye and heart I must surrender 
Drown’d as in a radiant sea ; 
That high creature with her splendour 


Blinding all hath blinded me. 
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I forgot the warder’s duty ; 
Trumpet, challenge, word of call : 
Chain me, threaten: save this beauty 
Stills thy anger, saves her thrall. 


Save him accordingly she did: but no sooner is he dismissed, 
and Faust has made a remark on the multitude of ‘ arrows’ which 
she is darting forth on all sides, than Lynceus returns in a still 
madder humour. ‘Re-enter Lynceus with a Chest, and Men 
carrying other Chests behind him.’ 


LyNCEUs, 


Thou see’st me, Queen, again advance. 
The wealthy begs of thee one glance ; 
He look’d at thee, and feels e’er since 


As beggar poor, and rich as prince. 


What was I erst? What am I grown? 
What have I meant, or done, or known ? 
What boots the sharpest force of eyes ? 
Back from thy throne it baffled flies. 


From Eastward marching came we on, 
And soon the West was lost and won; 
A long broad army forth we pass’d, 
The foremost knew not of the last. 
The first did fall, the second stood, 
The third hew'd in with falchion good ; 
And still the next had prowess more, 
Forgot the thousands slain before. 


————— —— 


We stormed along, we rushed apace 
The masters we from place to place. 
And where I lordly ruled to day, 

To-morrow another did rob and slay. 


We look’d: our choice was quickly made ; 
This snatch’d with him the fairest Maid, 
That seiz’d the Steer, for burden bent, 
The Horses all and sundry went. 


But I did love apart to spy 

The rarest things could meet the eye: 
Whate’er in others’ hands I saw, 
That was for me but chaff and straw. 


: Seer 


For treasures did I keep a look, 

My keen eyes pierc’d to every nook ; Ri 
Into all pockets I could see, . 
Transparent each strong-box to me. 


And heaps of Gold I gained this way, 
And precious Stones of clearest ray : 

Now where’s the Diamond meet to shine ? 
"Tis meet alone for breast like thine, 


So 
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So let the Pearl from depths of sea, 
In curious stringlets wave on thee : 
The Ruby for some covert seeks, 

’Tis pal’d by redness of thy cheeks. 


And so the richest treasure is brought 
Before thy throne as best it ought ; 
Beneath thy feet here let me lay 

The fruit of many a bloody fray. 


So many chests we now do bear ; 

More chests I have, and finer ware : 
Think me but to be near thee worth, 
Whole treasure-vaults I empty forth. 


For scarcely art thou hither sent, 

All hearts and wills to thee are bent ; 
Our riches, reason, strength, we must, 
Before the loveliest lay as dust. 


All this I reckon’d great, and mine, 
Now small I reckon it, and thine. 

I thought it worthy, high, and good ; 
*Tis naught, poor, and misunderstood. 
So dwindles what my glory was, 

A heap of mown and wither’d grass : 
What worth it had, and now does lack, 
O, with one kind look, give it back! 


Faust. Away! away! take back the bold-earn’d load, 


Lyne. 





Not blam’d indeed, but also not rewarded. 
Hers is already whatsoe’er our Tower 

Of costliness conceals. Go heap me treasures 
On treasures, yet with Order: let the blaze 
Of Pomp unspeakable appear ; the ceilings 
Gem-fretted, shine like skies ; a Paradise 

Of lifeless life create. Before her feet 
Unfolding quick, let flow’ry carpet roll 

Itself from flow’ry carpet, that her step 

May light on softness, and her eye meet nought 
But splendour blinding only not the Gods. 


Small is what our Lord doth say ; 
Servants do it; ‘tis but play: 
For o’er all we do or dream 

Will this Beauty reign supreme. 
Is not all our host grown tame ? 
Every sword is blunt and lame. 
To a form of such a mould 

Sun himself is dull and cold ; 

To the richness of that face, 
What is beauty, what is grace, 
Loveliness we saw or thought ? 
All is empty, all is nought. 


And 
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And herewith exit Lynceus, and we see no more of him! We 
have said that we thought there might be method in this madness. 
In fact, the allegorical, or at least fantastic and figurative, cha- 
racter of the whole action is growing more and more decided 
every moment. Helena, we must conjecture, is in the course 
of this her real historical intrigue with Faust, to present, at the 
same time, some dim adumbration of Grecian Art, and its flight 
to the Northern Nations, when driven by stress of War from its 
own country. Faust’s Tower will, in this case, afford not only 
a convenient station for lifting black-mail over the neighbouring 
district, but a cunning, though vague and fluctuating, emblem of 
the Product of Teutonic Mind; the Science, Art, Institutions of 
the Northmen, of whose Spirit and Genius he himself may in some 
degree become the representative. In this way, the extravagant 
homage and admiration paid to Helena are not without their 
meaning. ‘The manner of her arrival, enveloped as she was in 
thick clouds, and frightened onwards by hostile trumpets, may 
also have more or less propriety. And who is Lynceus, the mad 
Watchman? We cannot but suspect him of being a Schoolman 
Philosopher, or School Philosophy itself, in disguise ; and that 
this wonderful ‘ mareh’ of his has a covert allusion to the great 
‘ march of intellect,’ which did march in those old ages, though 
only at ‘ ordinary time.’ We observe, the military, one after the 
other, all fell; for discoverers, like other men, must die ; but 
€ still the next had prowess more,’ and forgot the thousands that 
had sunk in clearing the way forhim. However, Lynceus, in his 
love of plunder, did not take ‘ the fairest maid,’ nor ‘ the steer’ 
fit for burden, but rather jewels and other rare articles of value; 
in which quest his high power of eyesight proved of great service 
to him. Better had it been, perhaps, to have done as others did, 
and seized ‘ the fairest maid,’ or even the * steer’ fit for burden, 
or one of the ‘ horses’ which were in such request ; for, when 
he quitted practical Science and the philosophy of Life, and ad- 
dicted himself to curious subtleties and Metaphysical crotchets, 
what did it avail him? At the first glance of the Grecian beauty, 
he found that it was ‘ naught, poor, and misunderstood.’ His 
extraordinary obscuration of vision on Helena’s approach ; his 
narrow escape from death, on that account, at the hands of 
Faust; his pardon by the fair Greek ; his subsequent magnani- 
mous offer to her, and discourse with his master on the subject, 
—might give rise to various considerations. But we must not 
loiter, questioning the strange Shadows of that strange country, 
who, besides, are apt to mystify one, Our nearest business is 
to get across it: we again proceed. 

Whoever 
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Whoever or whatever Faust and Helena may be, they are 
evidently fast rising into high favour with each other; as, indeed, 
from so generous a gallant, and so fair a dame, was to be antici- 
pated. She invites him to sit with her on the throne, so instan- 
taneously acquired by force of her charms; to which graceful 
proposal, he, after kissing her hand in knightly wise, fails not 
to accede. The courtship now advances apace. Helena admires 
the dialect of Lynceus, and how ‘ one word seemed to kiss the 
other,’ for the Warder, as we saw, speaks in doggrel; and she 
cannot but wish that she also had some such talent. Faust 
assures her that nothing is more easy than this same practice of 
rhyme: it is but speaking right from the heart, and the rest 
follows of course. Withal, he proposes that they should make 
a trial of it themselves. The experiment succeeds to mutual 
satisfaction ; for not only can they two build the lofty rhyme, in 
concert, with all convenience, but, in the course of a page or 
two of such crambo, many love-tokens come to light ; nay, we 
find by the Chorus, that the wooing has well nigh reached a 
happy end: at least, the two are * sitting near and nearer each 
other—shoulder on shoulder, knee by knee, hand in hand, they 
are swaying over the throne’s up-cushioned lordliness ;’ which, 
surely, are promising symptoms. 

Such ill-timed dalliance is abruptly disturbed by the entrance 
of Phorcyas, now, as ever, a messenger of evil, with malignant 
tidings that Menelaus is at hand, with his whole force, to storm 
the Castle, and ferociously avenge his new injuries. An immense 
‘ explosion of signals from the towers, of trumpets, clarions, 
military music, and the march of numerous armies,’ confirms the 
news. Faust, however, treats the matter coolly; chides the 
unceremonious trepidation of Phorcyas, and summons his men 
of war; who accordingly enter, steel-clad, in military pomp, and 
quitting their battalions, gather round him to take his orders. 
In a wild Pindaric ode, delivered with due emphasis, he directs 
them not so much how they are to conquer Menelaus, whom 
doubtless he knows to be a sort of dream, as how they are re- 
spectively to manage and partition the Country they shall hereby 
acquire. Germanus is to have ‘ the bays of Corinth ;’ while 
* Achaia, with its hundred dells,’ is recommended to the care of 
Goth ; the host of the Franks must go towards Elis ; Messene is 
to be the Saxon’s share ; and Normann is to clear the seas, and 
make Argolis great. Sparta, however, is to continue the territory 
of Helena, and be queen and patroness of these inferior Duke- 
doms. In all this, are we to trace some faint changeful shadow 
of the National Character and respective Intellectual Performance 
of the several European tribes ? Or, perhaps, of the real ee 
0 
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of the Middle Ages ; the irruption of the northern swarms, issuing, 
like Faust and his air-warriors, ‘ from Cimmerian Night,’ and 
spreading over so many fair regions? Perhaps of both, and of 
more ; perhaps properly of neither: for the whole has a cameleon 
character, changing hue as we look on it. However, be this as 
it may, the Chorus cannot sufficiently admire Faust’s strategic 
faculty ; and the troops march off, without speech indeed, but 
evidently in the highest spirits. He himself concludes with 
another rapid dithyrambic, describing the Peninsula of Greece, 
or rather, perhaps, typically the Region of true Poesy, ‘ kissed 
by the sea-waters,’ and ‘ knit to the last mountain-branch ’ of 
the firm land. There is a wild glowing fire in these two odes; 
a musical indistinctness, yet enveloping a rugged, keen sense, 
which, were the gift of rhyme so common as Faust thinks it, we 
should have pleasure in presenting to our readers. Again and 
again, we think of Calderon and his Life a Dream. 

Faust, as he resumes his seat by Helena, observes that ‘ she 
is sprung from the highest gods, and belongs to the first world 
alone.’ It is not meet that bolted towers should encircle her ; 
and near by Sparta, over the hills, ‘ Arcadia blooms in eternal 
strength of youth, a blissful abode for them two.’ ‘ Let thrones 
pass into groves; Arcadianly free be such felicity!’ No sooner 
said than done. Our Fortress, we suppose, rushes asunder like 
a Palace of Air, for, ‘ the scene altogether changes. A series of 
Grottoes now are shut in by close Bowers. Shady Grove, to 
the foot of the Rocks, which encircles the place. Faust and He- 
lena are not seen. The Chorus, scattered around, lie sleeping.’ 

In Arcadia, the business grows wilder than ever. Phorcyas, 
who has now become wonderfully civil, and notwithstanding her 
ugliness, stands on the best footing with the poor light-headed 
Cicada-swarm of a Chorus, awakes them to hear and see the won- 
ders that have happened so shortly. It appears, too, that there 
are certain ‘ Bearded Ones’ (we suspect, Devils) waiting with 
anxiety, ‘ sitting watchful there below,’ to see the issue of this 
extraordinary transaction ; but of these Phorcyas gives her silly 
women no hint whatever. She tells them, in glib phrase, what 
great things are in the wind. Faust and Helena have been hap- 
pier than mortals in these grottoes. Phorcyas, who was in waiting, 
gradually glided away, seeking ‘ roots, moss, and rinds,’ on house- 
hold duty bent, and so ‘ they two remained alone.’ 


Cuorvs. Talk’st as if within those grottoes lay whole tracts of country, 
Wood and meadow, rivers, lakes: what tales thou palm’st on us! 


Puor. Sure enough, ye foolish creatures! These are unexplor’d recesses ; 
Hall runs out on hall, spaces there on spaces : these I musing traced. 
But 
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But at once re-echoes from within a peal of laughter : 

Peeping in, what is it ? Leaps a boy from Mother's breast to Father's, 
From the Father to the Mother: such a fondling, such a dandling, 
Foolish Love's caressing, teasing ; cry of jest, and shriek of pleasure, 
In their turn, do stun me quite. 

Naked, without wings a Genius, Faun in humour without coarseness, 
Springs he sportful on the ground ; but the ground reverberating, 
Darts him up to airy heights ; and at the third, the second gambol, 
Touches he the vaulted Roof. 


Frighten’d cries the Mother: Bound away, away, and as thou pleasest, 
But, my Son, beware of Flying ; wings nor power of flight are thine. 
And the Father thus advises: in the Earth resides the virtue 
Which so fast doth send thee upwards} touch but with thy toe the 
surface, 
Like the earth-born, old Anteus, straightway thou art strong again. 
And so skips he, hither, thither, on these jagged rocks ; from summit 
Still to summit, all about, like stricken ball rebounding, springs. 
But at once in cleft of some rude cavern sinking has he vanish’d, 
And so seems it we have lost him. Mother mourning, Father cheers her, 
Shrug my shoulders I, and look about me. But again, behold, what 
vision ! , 
Are there treasures lying here concealed? There he is again, and 
garments 
Glittering, flower-bestriped has on. 
Tassels waver from his arms, about his bosom flutter breast-knots, 
In his hand the golden Lyre; wholly like a little Phebus, 
Steps he light of heart upon the beetling cliffs: astonish’d stand we, 
And the Parents, in their rapture, fly into each other’s arms. 
For what glittering’s that about his head? Were hard to say what 
glitters, 
Whether Jewels and gold, or Flame of all-subduing strength of soul. 
And with such a bearing moves he, in himself this boy announces 
Future Master of all Beauty, whom the Melodies Eternal 
Do inform through ev'ry fibre ; and forthwith so shall ye hear him, 
And forthwith so shall ye see him, to your uttermost amazement. 
The Chorus suggest, in their simplicity, that this elastic little 
urchin may have some relationship to the ‘ Son of Maia,’ who, 
in old times, whisked himself so nimbly out of bis swaddling- 
clothes, and stole the ‘ Sea-ruler’s trident’ and ‘ Hephestos’ 
tongs,’ and various other articles, before he was well span-long. 
But Phorcyas declares all this to be superannuated fables, untit 
for modern uses. And now, ‘ a beautiful purely melodious mu- 
sic of stringed instruments resounds from the Cave. All listen, 
and soon appear deeply moved. It continues playing in full 
tone ;’ while Euphorion, in person, makes his appearance, ‘ in 
the costume above described ; larger of stature, but no less frolic- 
some and tuneful, 
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Our readers are aware that this Euphorion, the offspring of 
Northern Character wedded to Grecian Culture, frisks it here not 
without a reference to Modern Poesy, which had a birth so pre 
cisely similar. Sorry are we that we cannot follow him through 
these fine warblings and trippings on the light fantastic toe : to 
our ears there is a quick, pure, small-toned music in them, as 

erhaps of elfin bells when the Queen of Faery rides by moonlight. 

t is, in truth, a graceful emblematic dance, this little life of 
Euphorion ; full of meanings and half meanings. The history 
of Poetry, traits of individual Poets ; the Troubadours, the Three 
Italians ; glimpses of all things, full vision of nothing !—Eupho- 
rion grows rapidly, and »passes from one pursuit to another. 
Quitting his boyish gambols, he takes to dancing and romping 
with the Chorus ; and this in a style of tumult which rather dis- 
satisfies Faust. The wildest and coyest of these damsels he 
seizes with avowed intent of snatching a kiss; but, alas, she re- 
sists, and, still more singular, ‘ flashes up in flame into the air ;’ 
inviting him, perhaps in mockery, to follow her, and ‘ catch 
his vanished purpose.’ Euphorion shakes off the remnants of the 
flame, and now, in a wilder humour, mounts on the crags, begins 
to talk of courage and battle ; higher andiltigher he rises, till the 


Chorus see him on the topmost cliff, shining ‘ in harness as for 


victory ;’ and yet, though at such a distance, they still hear his 


tones, neither is his figure diminished in their eyes; which, in- 
deed, as they observe, always is, ad should be, the case with 
‘sacred Poesy,’ though it mounts heavenward, farther and far- 
ther, till it * glitter like the fairest star.’ But Euphorion’s life- 
dance is near ending. From his high peak, he catches the 
sound of war, and fires at it, and longs to mix in it, let Chorus, 
and Mother, and Father say what they will. 


Evpsor. And hear, ye thunders on the ocean, 
And thunders roll from tow’r and wall, 
An host with host in fierce commotion, 
See mixing at the trumpet’s call : 
And to die in strife 
Is the law of life, 
That is certain once for all. 
Het. Fav. and Cu. What a horror! spoken madly ! 
Wilt thou die? then what must I ? 
Evrn. Shall I view it, safe and gladly ? 
No! to share it will I hie. 
Het. Fa.andCu. Fatal are such haughty things, 
War is for the stout. 
Eves. Ha!—and a pair of wings 
Folds itself out! 


Eupu. 
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Thither! I must! I must! 
"Tis my hest to fly! 
(He casts himself into the air ; his Garments support him for a mo- 
ment; his Head radiates, a Train of Light follows him.) 
Cuno. Icarus! earth and dust! 
O, woe! thou mount’st too high. 


(A beautiful Youth rushes down at the feet of the Parents ; you fancy 
you recognise in the dead a well-known Form ;* but the bodily part in- 
stantly disappears; the gold Crownlet mounts like a comet to the sky ; 
Coat, Mantle, and Lyre, are left lying.) 


He. and Fav. Joy soon changes to woe, 
And mirth to heaviest moan. 

Evupu.’s (voice from beneath.) Let me not to realms below 
Descend, O mother, alone! 


The prayer is soon granted. The Chorus chaunt a dirge over 
his remains, and then: 


Het. to Faust. A sad old saying proves itself again in me, 
Good hap with beauty hath no long abode. 
So with love’s Hand is life’s asunder rent : 
Lamenting both, I clasp thee in my arms 
Once more, and bid thee painfully farewell. 
Persephoneia take my boy, and with him me. 

(She embraces Faust ; her Body melts away ; Garment and Veil 

remain in his arms.) 

Puor. to Fav. Hold fast, what now alone remains to thee. 
That Garment quit not. They are tugging there, 
These Demons at the skirt of it; would fain 
To the Nether Kingdoms take it down Hold fast! 
The goddess is it not, whom thou hast lost, 
Yet godlike is it. See thot use aright 
The priceless high bequest, and soar aloft ; 
"Twill lift thee away above the common world 
Far up to Ether, so thou canst endure. 
We meet again, far, very far from hence. 

(Hexena’s Garments unfold into Clouds, encircle Faust, raise him 
aloft, and float away with him.) 

(Puorcyas picks up Evrnontion’s Coat, Mantle, and Lyre from the 
Ground, comes forward into the Proscenium, holds these Remains aloft, 
and says :) 

Well, fairly found be happily won! 
Tis true, the Flame is lost and gone: 


* It is perhaps with reference to this phrase, that certain sagacious critics among the 
Germans have hit upon the wonderful discovery of Eaphorion being—Lord Byron! A 
fact, if it is one, which curiously verifies the author’s prediction in this passage. But 
unhappily, while we fancy that we recognize in the dead a well-known form, ‘ the bodily 
part instantly disappears :’ and the keenest critic finds that he can see no deeper into a 
millstone than another man. Some a/dusion to our English Poet there is, or may be, here 
and in the page that precedes, and the page that follows; but Euphorion is no image of 
any person; least of all, one would think, of George Lord Byron, 
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But well for us we have still this stuff! 
A gala-dress to dnb our poets of merit, 
And make guild-brethren snarl and cuff; 
And can’t they borrow the Body and Spirit 
At least, I'll lend them Clothes enough. 
(Sits down in the Proscenium at the foot of a pillar.) 


The rest of the personages are now speedily disposed of. 
Panthalis, the Leader of the Chorus, and the only one of them 
who has shown any glimmerings of Reason, or of aught beyond 
mere sensitive life, mere love of Pleasure and fear of Pain, pro- 
poses that, being now delivered from the soul-confusing spell of 
the ‘ Thessalian Hag,’ they should forthwith return to Hades, to 
bear Helena company. But none will volunteer with her; so 
she goes herself. The Chorus have lost their taste for Asphodel 
Meadows, and playing so subordinate a part in Orcus: they 
prefer abiding in the Light of Day, though, indeed, under rather 
peculiar circumstances ; being no longer ‘ Persons,’ they say, 
but a kind of Occult Qualities, as we conjecture, and Poetic In- 
spirations, residing in various natural objects. ‘Thus, one divi- 
sion become a sort of invisible Hamadryads, and have their being 
in Trees, and their joy in the various movements, beauties, and 
products of Trees. A second change into Echoes; a third, into 


the Spirits of Brooks ; and a fourth, take up their abode in Vine- 
yards, and delight in the manufacture of Wine. No sooner have 
these several parties made up their minds, than the Curtain falls ; 
and Phorcyas ‘in the Proscenium rises in gigantic size ; but 
steps down from her cothurni, lays her Mask and Feil aside, and 
shows herself as MrpuisrorHELEs, in order, so far as may be 
necessary, to comment onthe piece, by way of Epilogue.’ 


Such is Helena, the Interlude in Faust. We have all the 
desire in the world to hear Mephisto’s Epilogue; but far be it 
from us to take the word out of so gifted a mouth! In the way of 
commentary on Helena, we ourselves have little more to add. 
The reader sees, in general, that Faust is to save himself from the 
straits and fetters of Worldly Life in the loftier regions of Art, or 
in that temper of mind by which alone those regions can be 
reached, and permanently dwelt in. Further, also, that this 
doctrine is to be stated emblematically and parabolically ; so 
that it might seem as if, in Goethe’s hands, the History of 
Faust, commencing among the realities of every-day existence, 
superadding to these certain spiritual agencies, and passing into 
a more aérial character as it proceeds, may fade away, at its ter- 
mination, into a phantasmagoric region, where symbol and thing 
signified are no longer clearly distinguished ; and thus the a 

result 
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result be curiously and significantly indicated, rather than directly 
exhibited. With regard to the special purport of Euphorion, 
Lynceus, and the rest, we have nothing more to say at present ; 
nay, perhaps we may have already said too much. For it must 
not be forgotten by the commentator, and will not, of a surety, 
be forgotten by Mephistopheles, whenever he may please to 
deliver his Epilogue, that Helena is not an Allegory, but a Phan- 
tasmagory ; not a type of one thing, but a vague, fluctuating, 
fitful adumbration of many. ‘This is no Picture painted on 
canvass, with mere material colours, and steadfastly abiding our 
scrutiny ; but rather it is like the Smoke of a Wizard’s Cauldron, 
in which, as we gaze on its flickering tints and wild splendours, 
thousands of strangest shapes unfold themselves, yet no one will 
abide with us; and thus, as Goethe says elsewhere, ‘ we are re- 
minded of Nothing and of All.’ 

Properly speaking, Helena is what the Germans call a MéAr- 
chen, (Fabulous Tale,) a species of fiction they have particularly 
excelled in, and of which, Goethe has already produced more 
than one distinguished specimen. Some day we purpose to 
translate, for our readers, that little piece of his, deserving to be 
named, as it is, ‘THe Méhrchen,’ and which we must agree 
with a great critic in reckoning the ‘ Tale of all Tales.’ As to the 
composition of this Helena, we cannot but perceive it to be 
deeply-studied, appropriate, and successful. It is wonderful 
with what fidelity the Classical style is maintained throughout 
the earlier part of the poem ; how skilfully it is at once united to 
the Romantic style of the latter part, and made to re-appear, at 
intervals, to the end. And then the small half-secret touches of 
sarcasm, the curious little traits by which we get a peep behind 
the curtain! Figure, for instance, that so transient allusion to 
these ‘ Bearded Ones sitting watchful there below,’ and then their 
tugging at Helena’s Mantle to pull it down with them. By such 
light hints does Mephistopheles point out our Whereabout ; and 
ever and anon remind us that, not on the firm earth, but on the 
wide and airy Deep, has he spread his strange pavilion, where, in 
magic light, so many wonders are displayed to us. 

Had we chanced to find that Goethe, in other instances, had 
ever written one line without meaning, or many lines without a 
deep and true meaning, we should not have thought this little 
cloud-picture worthy of such minute developement, or such care- 
ful study. In that case, too, we should never have seen the true 
Helena of Goethe, but some false one of our own too indolent 
imagination; for this Drama, as it grows clearer, grows also more 
beautiful and complete ; and the third, the fourth perusal of it 

pleases 
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pleases far better than the first. Few living artists would deserve 
such faith from us; but few also would so well reward it. 

On the general relation of Helena to Faust, and the degree of 
fitness of the one for the other, it were premature to speak more 
expressly at present. We have learned, on authority which 
we may justly reckon the best, that Goethe is even now en- 
gaged in preparing the entire Second Part of Faust, into which 
this Helena passes as a component part. With the third Lief- 
erung of his Works, we understand, the beginning of that Se- 
cond Part is to be published: we shall then, if need be, feel more 
qualified to speak. 

For the present, therefore, we take leave of Helena and Faust, 
and of their Author: but with regard to the latter, our task is 
nowise ended ; indeed, as yet, hardly begun, for it is not in the 
province of the Méhrchen, that Goethe will ever become most 
interesting to English readers. But, like his own Euphorion, 
though he rises aloft into ther, he derives, Anteus-like, his 
strength from the Earth. The dullest plodder has not more 
practical understanding, or a sounder or more quiet character, 
than this most aérial and imaginative of poets. We hold Goethe 
to be the Foreigner, at this era, who, of all others, the best, and 
the best by many degrees, deserves our study and appreciation. 
What help we individually can give in such a matter, we shall 
consider it a duty and a pleasure to have in readiness. We 
oan to return, in our next Number, to the consideration of 

is Works and Character in general. 


Art. VI.—1. Voyages en Amérique et en Italie. Par le Vicomte 
de Chateaubriand. 2vels. Paris. 1828. 

2. Les Natchez, Roman Indien, comprenant les Episodes d’ Atala 
et de René. 3vols. Paris. 1827. 

3. Discours servant d’ Introduction al Histoire de France, lu dans 
la Séance tenue par l’ Académie Francaise pour la Réception de 
M. le Duc Mathieu de Montmorency, le 9 Février, 1826. 
Par M. le Vicomte de Chateaubriand. Paris. 1826. 


DE CHATEAUBRIAND has lately made a voluminous 

¢ collection of his works, which, we understand, has been 

very graciously received by his countrymen. We have no inten- 
tion of going through all his volumes, which now, we believe, 
amount to nearly thirty; and shall, therefore, content ourselves 
with devoting some pages to the consideration of his three 
last 
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last publications, the names of which stand at the head of our 
article. 

In all his works, our author never for a moment loses sight of 
the existence and importance of Viscount de Chateaubriand. In 
his last ‘ Voyages en Amérique et en Italie,’ this feeling often bursts 
forth most amusingly. In his introduction he gives ‘ a fragment of 
the memoirs of his life, in order that the reader may be fami- 
liarized with the young traveller, whom he is to accompany.’ His 
preface, in reality a vague piece of writing, compiled from the 
most obvious sources, is to serve as the fewille de route for man- 
kind over the globe. At the very outset of his voyage he can- 
not help informing us, that, if his original design of discover- 
ing the North-west Passage had been accomplished, (it is quite 
evident that he did not even know where to look for it,) he 
would not have figured in the Congress of Verona, nor have been 
called Monseigneur in the Hotellerie des Affaires étrangeres rue 
des Capucines & Paris, In every part of these two volumes 
we meet continual references to his other works, as if they were 
as well known as the writings of the classics. It is difficult for 
persons who have never been at sea, he says, to conceive the 
feelings of those who for the first time lose sight altogether of 
land ; and in order properly to understand them, we are referred 
to the Génie du Christianisme, the Natchez, the Essai sur les Ré- 
volutions, and the Itinéraire! * It is to me, (%. e. to M. de Chateau- 
briand particularly) the verses of Lucretius are applicable— 


Tum porro puer ut sevis projectus in undis 


fortune wished to place in my cradle an image of my destinies.’ 
In England, at all events, it will not seem so very extraordinary 
a freak of destiny, that a man of twenty should have been out of 
sight of land, or deem it necessary to have recourse to M, de 
Chateaubriand’s works to conceive the accompanying sensations. 

He passes the isle Graciosa, ‘ See an account of it in my 
Essai sur les Révolutions,”’ (This work is quoted in at least 
fifty places.) He spends a night with a family of Indians. ‘ See 
‘‘ Génie du Christianisme.”’ He visits the Natchez, ‘ See 
description in “* Atala,” ’ &c, We have every where the works of 
M. de Chateaubriand quoted—every where referred to, as if they 
were the common study of Europe—as if they were our infallible 
text books. 

It is incredible how little new information is conveyed to us 
in these volumes. In common school-books the accounts of 
America, its geography, its inhabitants, its natural wonders, its 
animals, its plants, are more copious ; aud, beyond all comparison, 

more 
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more exact. We may prove the trivial nature of his labours by 
extracting the last dozen articles of his bill of fare; his table 
des matiéres of the first volume. 

Histoire naturelle, Castors Renards, Loups 
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Ours Rat-musqué, Carcajon 
Cerf Oiseaux 

Orignal Poissons, Serpens 
Bison Arbres et Plantes 
Fouine Abeilles. 


By the articles referred to in this list we learn that beavers cut 
down trees by the side of rivers, and then float them down the tide 
to their cities, ‘as the Egyptians, to embellish their metropolis, used 
to make the obelisks, cut in the quarries of Elephantinve, descend 
the Nile ;’—that they choose ediles to watch over the police of their 
republic—that there are three kinds of bears, brown, black, and 
white—that the first, in the lakes of Canada, and still more in those 
of Florida, are of a ‘ beauté et d’un éclat admirable;’ with many 
other discoveries of the same kind; which we had thought were 
long since confined to works ‘designed for the instruction and 
edification of youth of both sexes.’ 

But M. de Chateaubriand is not nice in making use of mate- 
rials prepared to his hand. He has ‘ conveyed, as the wise call 
it,’ no small portion, and that the most amusing portion of his 
American travels, from ‘ A Pilgrimage in Europe and America, 
leading to the Discovery of the Sources of the Mississippi and 
Bloody River; with a description of the whole course of the 
former, and of the Ohio, by J. C. Beltrami, Esq., formerly a 
Judge of a Royal Court in the Ex-kingdom of Italy,’ which was 
originally published in America, and lately republished here by 
Messrs. Hunt and Clarke. Beltrami writes in a wild and ec- 
centric style, and his political opinions are ridiculous in the 
extreme; but it is evident, in spite of his folly and his falsifi- 
cations, that he has been in America. We shall not be so un- 
civil as to insinuate that M. de Chateaubriand is in the contrary 
predicament ; but it is beyond question, that he ,has made the 
most liberal use of M. Beltrami’s work, and passed off the obser- 
vations of the Italian gentleman, which are dated in 1823, as 
his own original observations, purporting to be extracted from 
his private journal of 1790. That he had seen M. Beltrami’s 
Pilgrimage cannot be denied, for he quotes it in his prefatory 
chapter, p. 69, &c. 

This we had intended to prove, by making extracts from both 
in parallel columns, but it has been exposed already. If the 
reader feel any curiosity on the subject, let him compare the ac- 
counts of Indian manners in Beltrami, vol. ii. from p. 210 to 


p. 300, 
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P: 300, with Chateaubriand, vol. i. p. 206, to vol. ii. p. 164, and 
e will find the latter almost identical with the former. Or take 
the account of the beavers from p. 423 to p. 430, vol. ii., Bel- 
trami, compared with that from p. 306 to p. 312, vol. i., Chateau- 
briand, and the identity will be recognized at once. There are 
many other passages equally striking ; and Beltrami has, we per- 
ceive, made his reclamation in the newspapers. It is impossible 
that these can be merely accidental coincidences, for, to say nothing 
of the multitude of passages, even the particular niaiseries are fol- 
lowed. In the description of the beavers, for example, Beltrami 
foolishly compares some combats of these animals to the battle be- 
tween the Horatii and Curiatii ; and the same piece of nonsensical 
pedantry is repeated in the same manner in M. de Chateaubriand’s 
account of the same contests. That two people should be guilty 
of such folly can be accounted for, in favour of the second 
claimant, only on the principles of Mr. Puff. The Viscount has 
been unlucky in this instance; to pilfer from any one is bad 
enough, but to pilfer from a quack is the extreme of misery. Bel- 
trami’s discovery of the sources of the Mississippi is nothing but 
imposture, and yet it appears that he is an authority sufficiently 
good for M. de Chateaubriand, not only to quote, but to pillage, 
from. We hope, however, that henceforth he will adopt the 
maxim of Falstaff, and never steal but in honest company. 

The ‘Journey in Italy’ presents nothing worthy of comment. 
M. de Chateaubriand’s taste for the sublime is admirably shown 
by his contempt for mountains; the impression made on his 
feelings, in mountain-scenery, is, he informs us, ‘ fort pénible :’ 
we should have thought so from his writings. It is not thus that 
Lord Byron, or Wordsworth, (we shall only try the Viscount by 
his contemporaries,) speak of ‘ the everlasting hills!’ It is not 
thus that Manfred speaks of the very scenery (Mont Blanc, ‘ the 
monarch of mountains’) which occasions a very painful sensation 
to the fatigued Frenchman. He is not unreasonable, however, 
for he says, ‘ Aprés avoir fait la critique des montagnes, il est juste 
de finir par leur éloge.’ Mont Blanc should politely take off his 
‘diadem of snow,’ and make a low bow to the Viscount for his 
politeness, in allowing him to have some merit after all. 

We shall soon have a more legitimate opportunity of speaking 
of M. de Chateaubriand’s classical acquirements; but a passage 
stares us in the face which we can hardly pass by. He has been 
arguing that Virgil was not fond of mountain-scenery, because he 
has said— 

* Rura mihi et rigui placeant in vallibus amnes.’ 
‘And where,’ continues the Viscount, ‘does he wish to place his 
valley ? In a spot where he will have agreeable recollections, har- 
monious 
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monious-‘names, and traditions of fable or history.’ [It would not 
be very easy to find any valleys in Greece or Italy, by the way, 
that do not abound with all these qualifications.) 
—O ubi campi 

Sperchiusque, et virginibus bacchata Lacenis 

Taygeta! O qui me gelidis e vallibus Hemi 

Sistat.— 
which he thus translates— 

Dieux ! que ne suis-je assis au bord du Sperchius, 

Quand pourrai-je fouler les beaux vallons d’Hémus, 

O! qui me porterait sur le riant Taygete ! 
‘ Virginibus bacchata Lacznis’ is judiciously left unattempted, 
but ‘ gelidis in vallibus Hemi,’—*‘ les beau vallons d’Hémus’ ! 
The true translation would have upset his theory. 

From his travels we come, by an easy step, to his Natchez, the 
history of which important work is given, in its preface, with due 
minuteness. In 1800, when he left London to return to Paris, 
under a feigned name, he did not dare, he says, to load himself 
with heavy baggage, and therefore judiciously left his works 
behind. In 1814, when the communications with England were 
re-opened, he began to look after them, but what chance 
had he of finding them again? ‘They had been left in a trunk 
with his landlady, from whom he had hired a small lodging in Lon- 
don; he had forgotten her name,—the name of the street,—the 
number of the house ;—and but for the indefatigable exertions of 
the Messrs. Thuissy, whom this act has handed down to fame 
eternal, the Natchez would have been like the lost books of Livy, 
the plays of Menander, or the missing treatises of Cicero, a 
melancholy desideratum to the literary public. These worthy 
yersons, however, hunted out the lodging of the illustrious 
Viscount and having discovered, with an ingenuity of tracing 
which would have done honour to Zadig, that the landlady had 
died in the interim, and that her family had removed to a village 
(name not mentioned) several miles from London, they set out in 
quest. Wonderful to relate, the bundle which M. de Chateau- 
briand with much candour calls ‘ un inutile ramas de Manuscrits 
Francuis’ had escaped all culinary dangers: the trank had not 
been opened, and the Messrs. Thuissy obtained their prize. ‘ I 
never,’ says the Viscount, ‘ in all my life was more affected by any 
circumstance, than by the good faith and honour of this poor 
English family.’ An unkind critic might hint his suspicions that 
the treasure was safe, because valueless to the hosts, and that 
when M. de Chateaubriand dreaded ‘ lest his name, having risen 
from obscurity, and caught, by means of the London newspapers, 
the attention of his landlady’s children, it might have prompted 

them 
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them to make use of those papers, which then would have ac- 
quired a certain value,’ he was labouring under a most gratuitous 
terror. In 1814, the Viscount Chateaubriand was known in 
England but by his ‘ Atala,’ which found small favour in English 
eyes, or as a stipendiary confectioner of literary bonbons for the 
little king of Rome, 

Although he considered it as lost, he always kept dropping hints 
of the existence of the Natchez, and continued a regular fire of puffs 
preliminary, to prepare us for its publication at some future period, 
in case of its discovery. In Atala it was announced that he had 
early conceived the idea of writing l’épopée de 0 homme de la na- 
ture,—whatever that may eee that it was necessary, 
‘ like Homer,’ !! to visit America for the purpose, and that Atala 
was but a fragment of the labours resulting from this determina- 
tion. In the * Génie du Christianisme,’ (a book which, to use 
Madame de Staél’s well-known joke, contains neither Christianity 
nor genius, ) with admirable propriety he introduced, with a similar 
flourish, another fragment of the great opus deperditum, or rather 
oppigneratum ; and, finally, we have again in the preface-general 
of the edition of ‘ Mes Ciwvres,’ ‘ quelques renseignemens sur les 
Natchez.’ 

The greatest practitioner in the art could not have better pre- 
pared the public. Having recovered his MS. from England, he 
set about reading it with the utmost impartiality. He was now 
‘ an old author, trained to his art,—a man enlightened by criti- 
cism,—a man of a calm mind, and quiet blood ;’ and yet he 
was delighted with the fecundity of genius displayed by this 
work, He had only one danger to apprehend, which was, lest 
he might, by the coolness of age, be induced to obliterate the 
lively touches of youth. The composition, he tells us, should pre- 
serve its independence and its vigour— il falloit laisser / éceume 
i la bouche du jeune coursier,’ and in this at least he has decidedly 
succeeded, for so much froth was never collected in so small a 
compass 

He is infinitely delighted with his Natchez. It blends the 
romance with the epic in the most admirable way conceivable. 
‘The first part, in his own words, ‘ rises to the dignity of the 
Epopée, as in’ what—what is the model of epic writing ? as in 
the Lliad ?—No! ‘as in the Martyrs!’ the second descends to 
ordinary narrative, as in’—again we must ask for a standard—* as 
in Atala and René’ !! 

Here he tells us we may find the model of all kinds of style,— 
the exemplar by which young writers should mould their sentences, 
and arrange their transitions from one subject to another. We 
should not, he says, despise the labours of the author: Voltaire 


has 
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has been of no small advantage to the glory of Newton; Titus 
Livius has immortalized the elder Brutus ; without Tacitus, who 
would think of Tiberius ; Achilles would be nothing but for Homer. 
In like manner, the French back-settlers—the squatters and regu- 
lators of Louisiana, would have passed down the stream of oblivion, 
had they not been rescued for posterity by the pen of the Viscount 
de Chateaubriand. Their very names are worthy of his muse, and 
accordingly we have a muster-roll, as in the second Iliad, and 
seventh AEneid, with a suitable invocation. ‘ Fille de Mnémosine, 
a la longue mémoire, (Mnemosine, by the way, is plain Greek for 
memory,) venez m’animer de votre divin soufiie, afin que je puisse 
nommer les capitaines et les bataillons de ce peuple indompté 
(an epithet, however, a little too strong for the French, in America) 
dont les exploits fatigueront méme, O! Calliope! votre poitrine 
immortelle.’ 

The heroes are then separately introduced, and the poitrine of 
Calliope is called on to immortalize the artillery-men, as follows : 
— ‘Au centre de l’armée paroissoit ce bataillon vétu d’azur, 
qui lance les foudres de Bellone’—the foot, who ‘ portent un tube 
enflammé [ ?] surmonté du glaive de Bayonne ; leur vétement 
est celui du lys, symbole de [honneur virginal de la France’! ! 
This body is commanded by fifty captains, whose names, it appears 
by the muster-book here reprinted, were Tourtant, Armagnac, 
Tourville—‘ Mais qui pourroit nommer tant d’illustres guerriers ?’ 
and, therefore, we are favoured with but half-a-dozen more, of 
whom the most distinguished are one Captain d’Aumale—‘ qui 
gotita le vin d’Ai avant le lait de sa nourrice ;’—(whether he con- 
tinued his preference to this fluid to the end, or, like other captains 
celebrated in strains as epic as these, he took to drinking ratafia, 
is not mentioned,) and one ‘Gautier de Paris, dont la jeunesse 
enchantée coula parmi les roses de Fontenay, les chénes de Senar, 
les jardins de Chantilly, de Versailles, et d’Ermenonville,’ which, 
to those who are acquainted with the haunts in which young gen- 
tlemen of his condition actually spend their early days in Paris, 
must sound really as pastoral as could reasonably be expected. 
The dragoons— a la gauche de l’infanterie, s’étendent les lestes 
escadrons de ces espéces de Centaures au vétement vert, dont le 
casque est surmonté d’un dragon,’—the heavies—‘ a l’aile oppo- 
sée du corps de l’armée paroft immobile, la pesante cavalerie, 
dont le vétement, d’un sombre azur, est ranimé par un pli brillant 
emprunté du voile de l' Aurore.’ The Swiss, ‘sacré bataillon de 
Jaboureurs—vétus de la pourpre de Mars,’ (powder-blue) and the 
Canadians, compose the remainder of this admirable army, who 
march on to the sound of ‘ mille instrumens, fils d’Eole,’ (our emi- 
nent scholar, with his usual classical information, taking it for 
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granted that wind-instruments were invented by Eolus,) ‘ tandis 
que les cymbales du négre se choquent dans lair et tournent 
comme deux soleils.’ The whole passage rivals in magniloquence 
the still more famous marshalling of the forces of Pentapolin of 
the Naked Arm, 

The last comparison is, we imagine, conclusive as to our author's 
epic pretensions. In Homer, Paris glittering in gorgeous armour, 
parting from the embrace of the Jove-born * goddess among 
women,’ proud of the smiles of Venus, and pre-eminent in manly 
beauty, hastening to the defence of the towers built by the hands 
of the gods, is likened tothe sun. In Milton, the heavenly shields 
of the two princes of the warring hosts of heaven involved in civil 
war, are ‘ two broad suns,’ which 


* Blazed opposite, while expectation stood 
In horror ; 
In Chateaubriand, the ‘ two broad suns’ are a ‘pair of cymbals 
in the hands of a black band-boy! The power of bathos could 
hardly go further. But the Viscount, however, may be right in thus 
indirectly hinting that his epic talents bear the same relation to 
Homer and Milton,.as a pair of cymbals to the shield of the 
Archangel, or a negro to AdeZavdpos Ge0edns—we beg his pardon for 
quoting Greek—to the god-like Alexander. 

The mythology is worth a short notice. Satan, as usual, pla- 
nant dans les airs, sees America in danger of being christianized 
by the pious French grenadiers, and makes a speech accordingly 
to the old gods of America, in a style somewhat different from 
that which his Pandemonian majesty employs in Paradise Lost. 
Having set these demons in motion, he flies ‘aux extrémités du 
monde, sous le péle dont l’intrépide Cook mesura la circonfé- 
rence a travers les vents et les tempétes,’ an occupation which we 
never heard before assigned to the ‘ intrépide Cook.’ In these 
extremities he finds a palace built on a mountain higher than any 
other on earth, in the centre of which is a spiral vault like a conch, 
through which all sounds come. At the ear of this echoing vault 
(through which, he informs us, ‘ la plupart de ces sons sont fausse- 
ment reproduits,’ thereby rivalling in ingenuity the famous Irish 
echo) is seated the Goddess of Renown, the daughter of Satan and 
Pride, listening, like Jupiter, in the burlesque of Lucian, to the hub- 
bub of mortals. Her father engages her in his project respecting the 
Natchez, and they fly together by Cape Horn, through the West 
Indies, in which we have Cayenne, Martinico, Dominico, Saint 
Domingo, the Caribbees and Bahamas noticed in splendid colours, 
and arrive at the scene of action. Here la Renommée adopts 
the venerable custom of disguising herself as an old man, and in- 
spires wrath into the minds of various savages, All this could 
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not go on without attracting the attention of the guardian angel of 
America, who flies to give notice of it to Uriel, whom he finds in 
the post in which Milton left him. Uriel behaves with the utmost 
politeness ; for, though he informs the American Angel—rather a 
whimsical combination for the epic—that he knows all he intended 
to say, yet, continues the affable Regent of the Sun, ‘ votre em- 
pressement est digne d’éloges—mais vous pouvez vous arréter un 
moment pour délasser vos ailes.’ After this civil request to the 
messenger, to stop and rest himself, it is only natural that Uriel 
should give him something to drink, and he offers him, accordingly, 
a ‘ coupe de diamant pleine d’une liqueur inconnue,’ with which the 
weary angel washes down the dust,of his journey. ‘The conver- 
sation over the cups turns on the nature of the sun, and proceeds, 
as might be expected, very pleasantly, until Catherine des Bois, 
guardian saint of Canada, and Saint Genevieve of Paris, arrive 
in company. These ladies fly through the upper firmament to 
heaven ; but really their journey is too close a parody on Ezekiel 
to be ventured upon. Milton is throughout most miserably 
pillaged, and Platonic ideas most sadly caricatured. Arrived in 
heaven, (where, to give an example of the pillage from Milton, we 
are told, ‘ les lieux sont obscurs a force de lumiére,’*) they meet 
Las Casas, St. Louis, ‘ roi en ciel comme sur la terre,’ two Canada 
missionaries, named Brebceuf and Jogue, and this goodly com- 
pany of six prostrate themselves before the Virgin Mary, to whom 
they directly address their prayers,+ and she grants them. This 
may be Catholic theology; we doubt, howeyer, if even the most 
devoted of the worshippers of the Virgin imagined that she it was 
who crushed the head of the serpent, as we are informed here, 
(vol. i, p. 115,) but such a supposition shows a knowledge of the 
Bible quite worthy of him who confounds, a little further on, 
(p. 117,) the prophet Ezekiel with Habakkuk. 

Anepic, secundum artem, must have a narrative episode, and 
one of the viscount’s is truly amusing. One of his savages, 
Chactas, the sage of the book, has been in France, and describes 
his visit at some length. The idea of making uncivilized people 
visit civilized countries is an old one, and has occasionally been 
well managed. It is rather bold for the viscount to put us so de- 
cidedly in mind of the Huron ; but it is only the conception that 
reminds us of Voltaire, for we do not meet anything resembling 
him in the details. Chactas travels to Paris, which he calls the 
‘ grand village’—he sees there ‘ huttes de commerce’—he talks of 


* Dark with excessive light thy skirts appear. P. L. b. iii. 380. 

+ Mére d’Emmanuel ! seconde Eve, reine dont je (St. Genevieve) suis la plus indigne 
des servantes, prenez pitié d'un peuple prét a périr, Le serpent dont vows avez écrasé 
Ja téte est retourné, &c¢, &e. 
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another village, Versailles, where ‘ nous allumerions le feu de con- 
seil avec le chef des chefs,’ (Louis XIV.) whom he calls the Sun 
—he sleeps in a ‘ cabane,'—a room,—on ‘ peaux des ours,’ mean- 
ing bedclothes—he observes a ‘ warrior’ presenting a ‘ collier du 
suppliant,’ 7. e., a gentleman handing a petition to a minister—he 
calls looking-glasses ‘ eau glacée’—the Louvre, the theatres, the 
churches, ‘ cabanes’—a butcher’s shop, a‘ hutte de commerce 
ou l’on expose la chair des victimes ’—wax-candles, ‘ trésors dé- 
robés aux filles des rochers et des vieux chénes’—money, ‘ grains 
de porcelaine’—a hangman, ‘le génie de mort’—the ocean, a 
‘ lac sans rivage’—the Mediterranean, a ‘ lac immobile’—ships, 
‘ monstres nageans’—cannon, ‘ foudre’—anchors, ‘ pieds d’airain’ 
—and other such fooleries innumerable. All this is to mark the 
savage incapable of describing the objects familiar to civilized 
people by any terms but those to which he was accustomed in 
his own country. This, for a short sketch, may be agreeable 
enough—it is always tiresome when extended—tut here it is 
absolutely absurd: for the viscount, dazzled with the glories 
of Versailles, must make his savage critical in honour of that 
tasteless structure; and, therefore, depicts him ‘ vraiment frappé 
d’étonnement’; and describing ‘la fagade entitre du palais sem- 
blable & une immense ville; cent dégrés de marbre blanc con- 
duisent A des bocages d’orangers ; des eaux jaillissantes au milieu 
des statues et des parterres, &c. &c. Nous nous avancames 
parmi les bronzes, les marbres, les eaux, et les ombrages, chaque 
flot, contraint de la terre, apportoit un génie a la surface des bas- 
sins. Ces génies varioient selon leur puissance: les uns étoient 


ornés de tridens, les autres sonnoient des conques recourbées,’ 


&c. &c. Presently we have an eulogium on the artists who 
raised the columns, designed the gardens, executed the statues, 
and painted the pictures /! How consistent! 

At a supper at Ninon de |’Enclos! he is introduced to all the 
literary men of France: quotes La Fontaine—repeats critiques on 
Moliére—is informed that Leibnitz, who is of the party, is em- 
ployed on ‘ Calculs sur I’ Infini!’—and sees among the company 
Sir Isaac Newton and Locke! One person is introduced here— 
a child in a basket. If that child were alive now, we should not 
have been favoured with this epic—for it is Voltaire—or if it were 
ventured on, the soirée at Ninon’s would have been a subject of 
merciless persiflage for ever. The whole tour winds up with a 
panegyric on the reign of Louis XIV., and the savage informs us 
that that reign made France ‘la premiére nation du monde par 
nos édifices et jeux’—high grounds of national exultation, parti- 
cularly when we consider what was the French architecture of the 
time, and turn our eyes on Italy—‘ that Louis taught France to 
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laugh at the leagues of Europe against him,’ a laugh which the 
wars of his last years, and the name of Marlborough, must have 
rendered very sardonic—that he made the French ‘ dominuteurs 
des flots,’ against which pretension we beg leave to protest in the 
name of La Hogue and Rule Britannia—and that agriculture, com- 
merce, and internal prosperity, were at their highest pitch under his 
government. To suppose that a savage who knew not the proper 
names of houses, or towns, or ships, or arms, should speak thus, is 
nonsense ; but it is worse than nonsense when it comes from a his- 
torian, who ought to have been aware that the internal condition 
of France, impoverished by the useless wars and fierce bigotry of 
Louis XIV., was wretched to the last degree, and that the miseries 
his ambition and persecutions occasioned were the principal 
causes of the revolution, and the chief stimulants of its atrocities. 
The melancholy glory of the Fourteenth Louis led the Sixteenth 
to the scaffold. 

The novel department of the Natchez is rather silly, and the 
conclusion is disgusting. The hero is murdered, and the preg- 
nancy of the heroine is one consequence of the fatal attack on his 
house. This revolting circumstance is dwelt on with much minute- 
ness, and by one circumstance is rendered even comical—Céleste 
cannot bear to see the child of this miserable outrage, and yet the 
maternal feeling is’strong in her bosom. How can she reconcile 
both emotions? Why thus:—she nurses the infant, but closes 
her eyes while she gives it the breast, and when that task is done, 
swings it over her shoulder. This ingenious device is the grand 
catastrophe of the Natchez. 

Some passages of a tumid eloquence occur, but they are gene- 
rally borrowed—for instance, this address to the moon.—‘ Mais, 
O Lane! que tu es belle dans ta tristesse! L’ourse étoilée 
s’éclipse devant tes charmes ; tes regards velouteut l’azur du ciel ; 
ils rendent les nues diaphanes ; ils font briller les fleaves comme 
des serpens; ils argentent la cime des arbres ; ils couvrent de 
blancheur le sommet des montagnes.’ We pass the Miltonian 
‘ eclipsing at her charms,’ but who does not remember the grand 
nightpiece at the end of the eighth Iliad? The viscount Had 
heard of it, but is unhappily misled by the gorgeous mistranslation 
of Pope. The Greek he could not read, and has unwarily been 
entrapped by the paraphrase, 

* As when the moon— 

O’er heaven’s clear azure spreads her sacred light.’ 
* Cer the dark trees a yellow verdure spreads, 

And tips with silver all the mountains’ heads,’ &e. 

Puisse mon récit avoir coulé comme tes flots—O Meschacebé, 
is the parting ejaculation of the viscount. He holds the means 
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of gratifying his prayer in his own power: his stream of book- 
making rans no chance of being exhausted. There is no reason 
why that tide should not resemble the eternal amnis which 


‘Labitur et labetur per omne volubilis evum.’ 


We have considered him as a traveller and a poet. Paulo 
7. canamus. We have to deal with him now as an historian. 
n this character he comes before the public with no common 
claim on its attention. A practised and veteran author already, he 
is here recommended to us by the distinct and solemn applauses of 
the French Academy, before which august body his ‘ Discours’ was 
pronounced ex cathedrd on the great occasion of the reception of 
the late Duc Mathieu de Montmorency. 

The design of the writer is, in itself, vast and imposing. It is 
no other than that of sketching the history of the decline and fall 
of the Roman empire. We cannot help recollecting that this has 
been attempted already, on a greater scale ; but must admit that 
to be no reason why it should not be done again. The field over 
which the eagle spirit of Montesquieu had taken its flight, and 
where Gibbon had stamped the indelible marks of his elaborate 
and stately march, was still open to the * lavoltas high and swift 
corantos’ of the Vicomte de Chateaubriand. 

Great as the work before us is, it is but the preface to a still 
greater undertaking—a history of France, on which the Viscount 
informs us, in the full pomp of the regal and editorial plural, 
‘nous nous Occupons depuis un grand nombre d’années.’ And the 
introduction opens with a deep-voiced intonation not unworthy of 
the most magnificent of historical projects. 


* Jesus Christ, who had been long announced in the east, came 
into the world during the reign of Augustus; this is the greatest 
event in history. The establishment of the Christian religion changed 
the condition of the earth. The monument of civilization is a cross, 
planted at Calvary, and from its foot twelve legislators, poor, ill-clad, 
aud with a pastoral staff in their hands, walked forth to teach nations, 
and to renovate the face of empires. 

‘ In proportion as Polytheism fell, and divine revelation diffused itself, 
the rights of man and the social duties became better known ; at length, 
however, the empire of the Caesars was condemned. It received the 
seeds of true religion, only that every thing might not perish in its 
wreck—the world was too corrupt to be entirely regenerated by 
Christianity. A new religion stood in need of new people. The 
innocence of the gospel required the innocence of uncivilized man, 
and a simple faith called for hearts as simple as itself.’ 


Here certainly isa ‘ hiatus’ promising great things; and if not 
eloquent, it is evidently not for want of exertion on the part of its 
author. There is, however, a passage in Lucian’s ‘ Art of writing 
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History,’ of which such an exordium is apt to remind plain people. 
‘ Some folks (says that sly Greek) write splendid and tragedy- 
like prefaces, from which you have reason to expect admirable 
things to follow, and yet add to them a mean and petty body 
of history, so that the whole resembles the picture of Cupid 
decked out in the huge mask of Hercules or Fritan, It is im- 
s0ssible to avoid crying out—* The mountain in labour.” But 
in history, all parts should be uniform ;—the head consentaneous 
to the body, so that the helmet should not be of gold, while the 
cuirass is Only a wretched patchwork of rags or rotten leather, the 
buckler made of twigs, and the greaves of pigskin,’ The descrip- 
tion might have been penned for this magnum opus of the Vis- 
comte de Chateaubriand, Setting out with the idea announced in 
the above-quoted sonorous sentences, of considering, with reference 
to the progress of Christianity, the whole history of Rome, from 
the death of our Saviour till the overthrow of the empire, and the 
influence of our faith upon that great event, he tacks to this magni- 
ficent head a mean and petty body of school-boy common-places, 
marked by more than school-boy ignorance. Even in these very first 
sentences, a desire for making poor epigrammatic turns leads him 
into a fault. We pass by the gallimatias of the picture of the 
twelve apostles (were they then ¢welve ?) starting from the foot of 
the cross, ‘ pour renouveler la face des royaumes’—a commis- 
sion which it would be hard to find in the Bible: but when we are 
told that ‘il fallait 4 l’innocence de |’évangile, l'innocence des 
hommes sauvages,’ we are compelled to fear that the Viscount 
either sacrifices truth to antithesis, or is very ignorant of the 
manners of these ‘ hommes sauvages’ who overthrew the mightiest 
empire that has ever been reared among mankind. Such crime 
and wickedness of every sort—such blood-thirstiness and arro- 
gance, mixed with so much perfidy and meanness, never tarnished 
the annals of the world, as were exhibited in the armies of the 
conquerors of Rome. It is not worth while to cite examples of 
what every reader of the melancholy annals of those unfortunate 
times must know ; but if God made use of these scourges to work 
his own wise purposes in the overthrow of the western empire, 
it was no part of the scheme of Providence that the detestable 
barbarians so employed should be endowed with the innocence of 
the gospel. 

‘Lhis, it will be said, is but a trifle. Da veniam pueris; we 
shall not quarrel with a flower in the hands of a rhetorician, The 
most lenient critic, however, might expect, that having announced 
his design of making the progress of Christianity the master-key 
to disclose the whole scheme of the Roman downfal, the author 
should at once begin to inform us how its operation commenced. 

This, 
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This, well done, would be, indeed, a work worthy of a great mind. 
In 1825, we must have admitted that it never had been done— 
and, alas! at the opening of 1828, we are compelled to make the 
same melancholy confession. M. de Chateaubriand, it would 
seem, thinks his part is over with the announcement ; for we have 
not a single word about Christianity, directly or indirectly, until 
the chain of his narrative brings him to Marcus Aurelius—a hun- 
dred and fifty years after the death of our Saviour. Then, after 
some half page of trifling remarks, he again drops it altogether, 
until we hear of it in another sentence—namely, the sentence in 
which the final overthrow of the empire is to be mentioned. It 
may, perhaps, be rendered more prominent in the book of which 
the Viscount tells us this discours is but a sort of digest ; but 
really, in the most rapid view of the matter, it would appear to us 
incredible, that even in an analysis of a discours on the establish- 
ment of the Christian religicn in the Roman empire, the name of 
Constantine should be omitted, and his existence not alluded to, 
if we did not find that such was the case in the magniloquent essay 
before us. 

But—not to press that point—even a vigorous and comprehensive 
sketch of the history of the emperors would be a valuable work. 
We do not know where to look for it ; and we are sorry to say that 
no one will find it here. Every where M. de Chateaubriand is on 
the stretch for pretty epigrams—for sparkling sallies of drawing- 
room wit. He looks for nothing but how to tell the old stories of 
the personal manners of the emperors according to the old school- 
rest) even the style of the ‘sage et pieux Rollin,’ as he 
calls one of the smallest of historians. We see no traces of an 
historical mind—no attempt at examining whether the accounts 
we have of these princes are to be implicitly relied on ; no hint 
that, whether exaggerated or not, the private vices of the heads of 
the Roman state; though excellent materials for memoirs, are not 
of that peculiar moment to general history as to occupy all the 
attention of studious posterity. In the eyes of our Viscount, the 
scandalous chronicle of the court is of more consequence than the 
movements of the empire ; and we glean from his sketch an idea 
of the history of declining Rome, not more philosophical than we 
might draw from Pinnock’s Catechism; in truth, less philosophi- 
cal, inasmuch as the driest series of chronological facts is more 
precious than the vague generalizations of an alike ignorant and 
arrogant quackery. 

It may be worth while to gather together some of the bullate 
nuge with which these pages froth over. Of Cesar, we are told, 
that if he had been born ‘ au temps des meeurs,’ he would have 
been the rival in wisdom of Cincinnatus or Fabricius, The Vis- 
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count should have added, that if he had been born some centuries 
later, Caesar might have been the rival in wisdom of Hengist and 
Horsa, or any other of the strong-handed barbarians endowed 
with the ignorance and the negative virtues of uncivilized life. 
But it seems that when Julius appeared at Rome, virtue was gone. 
‘ Ilne trouva plus que la gloire—il la prit, faute de mieux.’ slow 
retty! 

r Augustus, we are informed, ‘ consulted, perhaps, with—Virgil ! 
on the restoration of liberty ;’ he, moreover, ‘ chargea les muses 
de désarmer l'histoire ;—et le mondea pardonné a |’ami d’ Horace.’ 
As old Polonius would say, this is good again! 

Tiberius, it seems, ‘ had all the defects of little minds.’ We 
rather think a philosophical historian would have given a very dif- 
ferent account of him. Those who have studied the politics of 
his reign—the object of his internal measures—his domestic and 
foreign administration—the state in which he kept and transmit- 
ted the empire—will, at all events, not join in this reproach. 
These considerations escape the Viscount, who, as usual, is think- 
ing only of Tiberius’s private life ;—and here he makes a discovery. 
* On se taisait sur ses murs, car il appellait ses crimes au secours 
de ses vices, et la terreur lui faisait raison du mépris.’ Few, we 
imagine, were inclined to treat Tiberius with contempt; but where 
did M. de Chateaubriand find, that nothing was said about his im- 
moral life, which we fancied had been abundantly notorious? We 
could not have guessed the Viscount’s authority, had he not kindly 
favoured us with the reference. ‘On se taisait sur ses moeurs,’ 
says the text; and the note points our eye to ‘ Obtectis libidinibus. 
Tac. Ann. lib. vi,” We thought that when we had read those two 
words they bore a different interpretation, and could not avoid 
looking to the original; nor can we now refrain from transcribing 
it, in order that our readers may contemplate along with us the 
admirable knowledge of Latin possessed by this new historian of 
Rome :— 

* Morum quoque tempora illi diversa: egregium vita famaque quoad 
privatus vel in imperiis sub Augusto fuit : occultum ac subdolum fingen- 
dis virtutibus donec Germanicus ac Drusus superfuere ; idem inter 
bona malaque mixtus incolumi matre ; intestabilis sevitia sed obtectis 
libidinibus dum Seianum dilexit timuitve—postremo in scelera simul 
ac delicta prorupit, postquam, remoto pudore et metu, suo tantum in- 
genio utebatur’— 


a vigorous passage, which even the dilution of Murphy cannot 
wholly destroy :— 

‘ His manners, like his fortune, had their revolutions and their dis- 
tinctive periods: amiable while a private man, and, in the highest em- 
ployments under Augustus, esteemed and honoured; during the lives 
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of Drusus and Germanicus, he played an artificial character, conceal- 
ing his vices, and assuming the exteriors of virtue. After their decease, 
and while his mother lived, good and evil were equally blended in his 
character. Detested for his cruelty, he had the art while he loved, or 
feared Sejanus, lo throw a veil over his most depraved and vicious appe- 
lifes, All restraint being at last removed, he broke out without fear or 
shame, and during the remainder of his life, hurried away by his own 


unbridled passions, made his reign one scene of lust, and cruelty, and 
horror.’ 


Our historian, it seems, never read the sentence which he 
quotes—Obtectis libidinibus ; on se taisait sur ses meurs !— 
Why, even his de la Houssaie could have told him that Tacitus’s 
words meant ‘ cruel a l’excés, mais secret dans ses plaisirs infames.’ 

Claudius hid himself on the death of Caligula, was discovered, 
and saluted emperor. In consternation, he ‘ ne demandait que la 
vie—on y ajoutait l’empire, et il pleurait du présent |’—This would 
shine in an epigram. 

Galba’s head was struck off, and a soldier was for a while 
puzzled how to carry it, as it had no hair, This bald head, says 
our historical sage, ought to have given the old man better advice : 
—‘ Etait-ce la peine de mettre une couronne sur une téte dé- 
pouillée ?? The chief corollary to be derived from this deep 
saying is, that a bald man has no right to be a king. M. de 
Chateaubriand would not have ventured on this remark in the 
days of a certain ‘ bastard Cesar,’ whom he did not once 
disdain to worship ; and when he made it, he forgot, or possibly 
was ats that the greatest head that ever wore an impe- 
rial chaplet—even that of Julius Caeesar—was almost as bald 
as Galba’s. 

Otho killed himself without reading Plato, or tearing his 
bowels, ‘ Mais Caton expira avec la liberté. Othon ne —— 
le pouvoir.’ It would appear, therefore, that the principal differ- 
ence between a republican and imperial suicide is, that the former 
strikes at the bowels, the latter at the heart. The republican 
reads Plato; the emperor takes a nap. These are important de- 
ductions. 

Such is the curta supellex of the discours. Page afier page 
we are entertained with pretty points, and laborious strainings 
after fine writing; always a rehashing, at once pompous and 
servile, of the old stories; never any mark of a philosophical 
understanding, and as little of consultation of the original sources. 
Nor if we turn from the details to the general current of the 
Viscomte’s story, shall we find that a whit less meagre and 
ignorant. A man writing a history of the decline and fall of the 
Roman empire in nineteen pages, spends half a pageon a =a 
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of sayings of Galba; gives us an improbable anecdote of Com- 
modus’s cutting open a fat man; makes a noisy tirade on the 
admirable virtue of the Greeks in the days of the thirty tyrants, 
in not then having produced one tyrant, forgetting that in the days 
of Greek glory, they produced tyranny, or what their orators were 
pleased to call such, every year—stops to crack a joke on Cara- 
calla’s attempting to tear a few hairs from his thinly-furnished 
head ; (baldness, it would appear, is a great crime in the eyes of 
our historian,) &c. &c, The name of Dioclesian, in whose reign 
the fall of Rome most visibly began—who changed the seat of 
empire—who altered the constitution of the country, which, whe- 
ther instinct or not with the old spirit, had until his time retained 
the old forms—who made that important change in the imperial 
constitution, which, more than any one thing Thesidés, produced 
the dismemberment of the empire—that name is never mentioned. 
In equal silence, as we have already stated, is the name of Con- 
stantine passed over; but to make us amends for such trivial 
omissions, M. de Chateaubriand, well knowing that his forte lies 
in the gaudy and rhetorical, or wishing, we suppose, to show us 
how well he can discriminate who are the fit objects for history, 
gives us the following full-length portrait of—Heliogabalus ! 

‘ A young Syrian, a priest of the sun, his eyelids painted, his cheeks 
coloured with vermilion, wearing a tiara, collar, and bracelets, a tunic 
of cloth of gold, a silken robe, @ la Phénicienne, and sandals, adorned 
with engraved diamonds ; surrounded by eunuchs, jesters, songsters, 
male and female dwarfs, dancing and moving backwards before a tri- 
angular stone—Heliogabalus, in fine, comes to reign amotg the 
hearths of the ancient Horatii, to rekindle the chaste flame of Vesta, 
to bear the sacred shield of Numa, and touch the venerable emblems 
of Roman sanctity. 

* Under Heliogabalus, the vice which particularly ruled the world 
was obscene brutality,—political supremacy was acquired by moral de- 
basement, and none were raised to power who had not previously 
stood the test of debauchery. In the selection of his paramours he 
sometimes chose a chariot driver of the circus, and sometimes the son of 
a cook. He had prepared for his death, in case of need, a silken cord, 
a golden poniard, poison inclosed in crystal vases, and an inner 
court, paved with precious stones, on which he might precipitate him- 
selffrom a high tower. These resources were, however, useless. He 
spent his time in infamous places, and was killed in the latrine ; after 
which his assassins cut off his head and dragged his body along the 
streets, intending to throw it into the sewer, but, finding the entrance too 
narrow, they gave Heliogabalus the honour of the Tiber. Despotism 
having descended so low that its degradation deprived it of power, 
the Romans now enjoyed a brief breathing space ; for in these igno- 
minious times, general disgust occupied the station of public liberty.’ 


The reign of this unfortunate boy, which did not last four years, 
which 
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which led to no earthly consequences as regarded the permanency 
or the decadence of the state, is thus swelled out to a length of 
description equal to what our judicious author bestows on any 
four reigns besides, Nay, not content with this allowance, we 
have the most important Heliogabalus again specially in the pre- 
face. The refined and delicate taste of the Parisians, it appears, 
had taken alarm at the above passage,—and the Viscount begs to 
explain. 

* The Greek and Latin languages, formed by Republicans, preserved, 
even in slavery, the free character of their origin. Without offering any 
insult to propriety, our language, now that it has left the drawing-room, 
to resound in the tribunes, should adopt a little of this popular charac- 
ter, and blush at nothing, while scourging the memory of tyrants, 
When, after the description of the diamond pavement, golden poniard, 
and poison inclosed in crystal vases, which Heliogabalus had pre- 
pared for his closing scene, the Latin historian concludes with the 
words, “‘atque in latrina, ad quam confugerat, occisus,” we must 
translate them, or renounce for ever the vengeance of history. 

* Tillemont has attempted great delicacy in his expressions, and how 
has he succeeded? “ Heliogabalus,” he says, “had hidden himself 
in a part of the camp the most filthy and most worthy of him, still 
hoping to escape by some secret path.” Crevier’s frankness is far less 
offensive to the imagination ; after having enumerated all the inventions 
of Heliogabalus for a magnificent suicide, he adds, with historical 
sarcasm, ‘ C’était bien de la dépense, pour finir par étre massacré dans 
les latrines !!!’ 

Who would not imagine from all this that Heliogabalus was one 
of the most weighty personages in the Roman history; a man 
so particularly worthy of the ‘ grandes vengeances historiques,’ as 
even to make it necessary to brave the honnéteté of the Parisians 
by daring to print a word—a much plainer synonyme for which 
stares them in the face night and day, as an illuminated advertise- 
ment of their most fashionable promenades. But as we have 
mentioned Heliogabalus, we must remind M. de Chateaubriand 
that even the egregious blockhead who writes that emperor's life, 
in the Historia Augusta, does not believe all the astonishing stories 
told of his depravity,* and admits that many of the calumnies 
against him were invented, from a desire of flattering his successor. 
What strikes us with peculiar abomination in the poor youth’s 
character is, alas! shared by some of the greatest names in heroism 
and philosophy of the ancient world; and it is plain that greater 
indignation was excited against him among his contemporaries by 
his outrageous dandyism and foreign manners, than by any, even 


* Hec nonnulla fidem transeuntia, credo esse ficta ab iis qui in gratiam Alexandri 
Heliogabalum deformare voluerunt-—Hist. Aug. Vit, Heliog. 
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the darkest of his vices. The remark of the Augustan compiler 
did not escape Mr. Gibbon, and therefore we wonder that it was 
not discovered by M. de Chateaubriand, who has so sana: we | 
exercised his fingers in preying upon that great historian. Some 
of the expressions of eo gabalus, as, for instance, when with 
equal wit as truth, he called the grovelling senators of his times 
* mancipia ta,” give us a better opinion of his intellect than 
we should infer from the general tenor of his dissipated and de- 
praved life. It would be easy to point out mistakes in M. de 
Chateaubriand’s remarks above quoted, but ‘ le jeu ne vaut pas 
la chandelle.” We may, however, afford three words to ask him 
in what particular of sanctity the ancilia of Numa surpassed the 
triangular stone of Heliogabalus, both being, in all probability, 
aérolithes ? Surely the superstitions of the east were as respectable 
as those of the west ; ; they were, indeed, derived from a higher and 
more philosophical origin. 

The erudition of M. de Chateaubriand shines throughout as 
conspicuously as his taste and discrimination. In his preface, he 
informs us— 

* We have thought it right to place the names of the original authors 
in the margin—not from any pedantic affectation, but in order to render 
to those authors what belongs to them, and to avoid the attribution to 
ourselves of what is not our own. These citations will afford some 
idea of the exertions we have made to render every thing intelligible 
without saying all.’ 

In fact, there are some two or three extracts in the Viscount’s 
notes which are disgraceful and uncalled for. Nothing but a 
diseased appetite for dabbling in dirt could dictate the insertion of 
such quotations as some of those in pages 12 and 17; they con- 
tribute nothing to the chain of argument, and elucidate no details 
worthy of being known: they have no merit but their abomina- 
tion. But passing over the indecency of these pitiful morsels, the 
writer’s pretence of citing original authors is nothing but gas- 
conade ; and the phrases | in which he disclaims ‘ une affectation 
pédantesque,’ an‘ expresses so much anxiety to avoid honours 
not his due, &c. &c., are as mean as magniloqnent. M. le Vi- 
comte de Chateaubriand is indebted to second-hand sources 
for att his quotations. We doubt that he ever read one of the 
authors ‘ aux marges’ in that author’s original tongue. 

We shall just give two or three examples: ‘ Ici,’ says the Vis- 
count, ‘ les Pictes ou les Calédoniens mangeront les mamelles des 


prisonniers qu’ils auront faits ;> and the authority is produced at 
length. 


* Quid loquar de ceteris nationibus, quum ipse adolescentulus in 
Gallia 
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Gallia viderim Atticottes, gentem Britannicam, humanis vesci carni- 
bus ; et quum per silvas porcorum greges et armentorum pecudumque 
reperiant, pastorum naées et feminarum papillas solere abscindere, et 


has solas ciborum delicias arbitrari ?—S. Hieron, t. iv., p. 201; advers. 
Jovin., lib, 2.’ 


These Atticotti—as M. de Chateaubriand thinks proper to call 
the Attacotti—have been hadly treated in history. ‘Ifsack and sugar 
be asin,’ says Falstaff, ‘heaven help the righteous.’ If to masticate 
these pastorum nates be a sin, heaven help, say we, the good repute 
of beef-eating England. The individual Attacotti whom Jerome 
saw eating human flesh, in Gaul, were, or at least were said to 
be, cannibals—(we confess that our own notion is they were poor 
creatures exhibited as a show, and Jerome was but a boy when 
he went to stare at them)—but the remainder of his sentence 
throws no such imputation on the tribe. The real meaning of 
St. Jerome is this, ‘ When the Attacotti, wandering in the woods, 
meet with flocks and herds of black cattle, sheep, and pigs, they 
are in the custom of cutting off the rumps of the fat beasts’—(pas- 
torum—scilicet, boum, &c., nates. M.de Chateaubriand did 
not dare ‘ braver dans les mots l’honnéteté,’ by translating such 
a terrible word as this)—‘and the udders of the cows, swine, 
ewes,’ &c., (feminarum, i, e., vaccarum, suum, &c.) ‘ considering 
these as the only delicate parts of the animals.’ Gibbon had 
made the same quotation—otherwise M. de Chateaubriand would 
never have exhibited this specimen of his concern for the just re- 
putation of ‘ aufeurs originauz’—and the same mistake ; and 
the Viscount, who wishes to give to authors what belongs to them, 
and therefore honestly omits the name of Gibbon, whom he pil- 
fers, to quote the name of Jerome, whom he had never consulted, 
is properly rewarded for his fidelity by falling into a blunder. Had 
he, indeed, known anything of the history of the passage in Gib- 
bon, he would have escaped. But he, who has not read Tacitus, 
can scarcely in fairness be expected to have heard of Parr, or 
Gaches, or Gough *., 

* Ici,’ 

* As the history of the passage is somewhat amusing, we may give it in a note. 
Gibbon, in his own periphrastic style, thus translates it, in his § Dechne and Fall,’ Vol. ii. 
p. 531, 4to. * They curiously selected the most delicate and brawny parts of both males 
and females, which tl ey prepared for their horrid repasts.’ On which Doctor Parr, in 
his celebrated review of Combe’s ‘ Variorum Horace,’ in ‘The British Critic,’ of 1794— 
(which has been reprinted in the ‘ Classical Journal.’ See its number for December 
1812,)—remarks, ‘ Mr. Gibbon has fallen into a great error about this passage. The 
first who noticed Gibbon’s mistranslation was Mr. Gaches, a fellow of King’s ¢ ollege, 
Cambridge.’ Parr then goes on to say, that, after consulting the original, he agrees with 
Gaches: ‘The general proposition,’ says the Doctor, ‘ that Jerome lays down is this, 
Quis ignoret unamquamque gentem non communi lege nature, sed tis quorum apud se 
copia 
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‘ Ici,’ continues M. de Chateaubriand, ‘ les Arabes boiront le 
sang de l’ennemi blessé de leurs fléches.” What is the authority 
for this? Wonderful to say, ‘ Crinitus quidam, nudus omnia 
preter pubem, subraucum et lugubre strepens. Ammian Mar- 
cell.! Somebody must have been quizzing the Viscount, and 
passed off this scrap of Latin on him as the original of his French. 
Nothing, however, is new under the sun, and we find a prototype 
of this sort of translation in the ‘ Taming of the Shrew.’ 

‘ Hie steterat, that Lacentio that comes a wooing—Priami, is my 
man Tranio—Regia, bearing my port—celsa senis, that we might be- 
guile the old Pantaloon.’ 

In like manner our Parisian Clarissimus does into that verna- 
cular tongue of which he condescends to be a master—Crinitus 
quidam, * Ici les Arabes ;’ nudus omnia, ‘ boiront le sang ;’ pre- 
ter pubem, ‘de leurs ennemis ;’ subraucum et lugubre strepens, 
© blessé de leurs fléches.’ 

Alaric, he informs us, asserted that he was not a free agent in 
his work of destruction, for there was something which was draw- 
ing him under the walls of Rome. We are referred for this to 
Sozomen, c. 61, lib. 19. Poor stupid old Sozomen is chargeable 
only with nine books, the largest of which has but forty chap- 
ters. But let us allow the Viscount the benefit of a double mis- 


print, little creditable as such a circumstance is to the imprimerie 
of M. Didot, and read cap. 6, lib. 9. Here we shall find that the 
scene took place i} Rome itself, and that Alaric told the monk 


who came to supplicate for the city, that there was some being— 
some deity, (quendam, not quelquechose,) which, with resistless 
force, drove him forward to the destruction of Rome. Sozomen 
never could have invented the vivid phrase which is employed, 
and which, therefore, we may safely attribute to the barbarian 
warrior himself. Here is the original:—Fertur itaque probus 
aliquis monachus ex his qui in Italia erant, Romam cum festina- 


copia est, vesci solitam.’ If our readers will be pleased to look at the illustrations of 
this position, in cap, vt. lib. ii, advers, Jovinianum, they will probably accede to the 
position of Mr. Gaches, when they find that Jerome mentions, incidental/y, the eating of 
human flesh: and that he was led, by his subject, more immediately to speak of the 
food which was ‘found in abundance by the Attacotti in uncultivated forests.’ It certainly, 
we must add, could never have been St. Jerome’s intention to assert, that rumps of 
shepherds and breasts of shepherdesses were the food of which there was the greatest 
abundance in the West of Scotland in his days. 

Gough, in his translation of Camden (who quotes the passage, but as he wrote in Latin 
we cannot tell what interpretation to put upon it,) thus renders it: * And, when they met 
with herds of swine, cattle, or sheep, in the woods, cut slices out of the buttocks of the 
fat ones, and dugs of the females, reckoning them dainty meat.’—Gough’s Camden, 
Vol. i. p.xcix. It seems to have been something like the Abyssinian custom mentioned 
by Bruce, and since confirmed by the report of later travellers, 
tione 
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tione profectus, Alaricho consuluisse, ut urbi parceret, nec se 
tantorum malorum authorem constitueret; cui et Alarichus re- 
eee dicitar—* Se non volentem hoc tentare, sed esse quen- 

mM qui s€ OBTUNDENDO URGEAT et precipiat ut Romam ever- 
tat.'—Let the reader compare this with the emasculate version 
of M, de Chateaubriand, and believe, if possible, that Sozomen 
was consulted, Perhaps the Viscount might have had a misty 
recollection of the slovenly translation of Cousin. 

Minute errors abound, such as confounding the Attacotti with 
the Picts, though Ammianus Marcellinus carefully distinguishes 
between them, &c. These things, of little importance in them- 
selves, mark inaccuracy of reading, which is fatal to historical 
pretensions ; but we need not break a butterfly upon the wheel, 
and refrain, therefore, from further exposure of blundering. 

In short, M. de Chateaubriand wants every requisite for such a 
task as he has dared to undertake. His style, loaded with false 
ornament, and glittering with antithesis and epigram, may be 
suited for adeclamation. Evenif it conveyed knowledge, it would 
be out of place, and liable to suspicion in a history. His mind 
is incapable of taking a general view of great events, or of discri- 
minating the truth among rival or partial historians ; it is even in- 
capable of fixing on the great facts of any given case, and in- 
variably selects, not that which is of historical importance, but 
that which, according to his notions of effect, gaudy colouring 
may invest with a dramatic air, And lastly, he has not read his 
originals—we firmly believe, is incapable of reading them, with 
critical attention. Of the three characters in which we have 
exhibited him he is far worst as an historian. 

We do not know whether his greater historical work is ever des- 
tined to appear, but if it does, we promise him faithfully that we 
shall direct our attention to it. If the Discours, which we have 
just now analyzed, be a fair sample of the whole, we may promise 
our readers a rich harvest of amusement. 

The errors and omissions, which strike us so forcibly in the 
short sketch will, in all probability, be more abundant in the full 
grown history, while the greater extent and variety of matter will 
afford ampler room for the display of his peculiar frivolities. We 
desire, indeed, that a Christian history of the Decline and Fall of 
Rome were written, but we should regret to see that task com- 
mitted to the hands of M. de Chateaubriand. He would be but 
a sorry antagonist to Gibbon. 
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Arr. VII.—1. Storia d'Italia dal 1789 al 1814, scritia da Carlo 
Botta. Svols. 12mo. 1824 

2. Histoire d’Italie de 178941814. Par Charles Botta. Paris. 
Dufart. 1824. 5 vols. 8vo. 

3. Storia della Guerra Americana, 7 vols. 8vo. Firenze. 1822. 


MPuE name of Carlo Botta has been long known as an historian. 
While yet a member of the legislative body, during the reign of 
Napoleon, i published, at Paris, a ‘ History of American Inde- 
peanserts Whether it so happened that his notions on liberty 
ave been since wonderfully revolutionized, or his bitter vituperation 
of England, and laudatory tropes in favour of America, propitiated 
the then rancorous hatred of the French towards this nation, we 
know not; but his work was eminently successful. Besides, the 
Italian liberals were glad to circulate a book, which pointed out 
the road to independence. With them the question of historical 
veracity was of secondary consequence, the matter was never 
mooted—for Carlo Botta appeared to be a staunch republican. 
These lenient judges looked also with a kind consideration on his 
antiquated and musty style, and his fabrication of speeches; for 
the former was extrinsic to the historian’s veracity—the latter a 


venial offence, justified by illustrious precedent.* A grand defect, 


* We have; however, seen an eulogium on either President Jefferson or Adams, 
where this speech-making of Botta is justly pointed out as a great historical fault, Lee, 
it is said, is made to pronounce, through Botta, a speech, to prevail upon the Congress to 
proclaim themselves independent, when, in fact, it is affirmed it was either Jefferson or 
Adams, (we forget which,) who spoke so powerfully, as to carry the motion of Declara- 
tion of Independence ; and Lee did not speak at all on the occasion. It is then clear, 
that Botta, by his putting the speech into Lee’s mouth, has praised him for what he did 
not do, and has unfairly deprived the real speaker of his deserts. This /ogomania of our 
historian is not much relished in America, as we may.perceive from the following obser- 
vations of the Attorney-general of the United States. From this we may observe that 
this speech-making may be of great historical consequence, by depriving a man of his 
deserts, or praising another unjust! at his expense. ‘ Botta, the Italian historian of 
our revolution, has made Mr, Dickinson and Mr. Lee the principal speakers on the 
opposite sides of this question, (the Declaration of Independence, ) and availing himself of 
the dramatic license of ancient historians, which the fidelity of modern history has ex- 
ploded, he has drawn, from his own fancy, two orations, which he has put into the mouths 
of those distinguished men. With no disposition to touch, with a hostile hand, one leaf 
of the well-earned laurels of Mr. Lee, (which every American would feel far more 
pleasure in contributing to brighten and to cherish,) and with no feelings but those of 
reverence and gratitude for the memory of those other great patriots who assisted in 
that debate, may we not say, and are we not bound in justice to say, that Botta is mis- 
taken in the relative prominency of one, at least, of his prolocutors? Mr. Jefferson has 
told us, that “ that the co/ossus of that Congress—the great pillar of support to the De- 
claration of Independence, and its ablest advocate and champion on the floor of the 
House, was John Adams.” ’—‘ A Discourse on the Lives and Characters of Thomas 
Jefferson and John Adams.’ By W. Watt, Attorney-general of the United States, &c, 
Washington by Gates and Seaton, 1826. p, 38. 
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however, was discovered in his total neglect of references; but 
then this defect touched only the critics—and the critics were too 
good, too gentle, too humane, to convict their favourite of errors ; 
and so the matter was passed sub silentio—Carlo Botta was praised 
as the phoenix of historians ;—and editions multiplied, to rejoice 
and make merry the republican’s heart.* 

No wonder, then, that his ‘ History of Italy’ should have excited 
mighty expectations, The Italian governments dreaded its appear- 
ance ; and this circumstance, with its prohibition in Lombardy, 
Piedmont, Romagna, and Naples, whetted public curiosity. The 
book had an astonishing sale, and was universally read. It was 
believed that the spirit which had prompted the story of American 
Independence had dictated the Italian history; but the Prussian 
minister, Marquis Lucchesini, impugned its impartiality; and 
Count Paradisi, president of the senate, during the existence of 
the Italian kingdom, flatly called Signor Botta a romancer—each 
proving, by substantial evidence, that the work not only over- 
stepped clandestinely the boundaries of truth, but openly and im- 
pudently transgressed the limits of probability. To these noblemen 
succeeded many other honourable Italians, participators in the 
transactions professed to be recorded by Signor Botta; but the 
circumstance of its permission for circulation in the very states, 
which had at first strictly prohibited the work, was of itself a con- 
vincing proof of its being written in terms suited to their prurient 
love for adulation, and consequentiy of its excessive partiality. 
We, therefore, think that we shall be conferring an obligation on 
the public, by canvassing the merits of this right excellent histo- 
rian. We wish not to criticise minutely Signor Botta’s style ; 
and, for the satisfaction of thosé of our readers who are not suffi- 
ciently conversant with the Italian language,—and lest it should 
be said that we have misinterpreted the writer’s meaning, we will 
throughout this article give our extracts in the original French. 
The Italian edition, however, we have read, and, save only school- 
boy themes, and college exercises, more coldness, stiffness, and 
affectation, is scarcely to be found. We take, for instance, 
his description of the sacking of Pavia, in the seventh book ; 
and.in the twenty-first, that of the yellow fever at Leghorn. 
There will be found servile imitations of Thucydides and Boc- 
caccio, in their narrative of the plagues at Athens and Flo- 
rence; and of Guicciardini, (if, however, that pamphlet~ was 
written by him,) when he relates the sacking of Rome. Ex- 
clamations, in the mouth of Thucydides and Boccaccio, who 


* We are proud of having been the first to make it generally known in Italy, and of 
having suggested to Mr. Blanchon, a bookseller at Parma, the thought of reprinting this 
work of Botta’s, for whom we éhen entertained the highest respect. 
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personally witnessed, and the first of whom had suffered from, the 
malady, which they described, are natural; but the exclamations 
of Signor Botta are cold and ridiculous, and enough to weary every 
reader of good sense, at his puerile frivolity. The particularity 
with which he describes the symptoms of the yellow fever at 
Leghorn, even in the French edition, are disgusting to the last 
degree; and the method of cure—the medical discussions into 
which he enters—if they do not show him to be a good physician, 
certainly evince that he is a bad writer and a poor historian, and 
‘le mercure doux et le jalap, pour entretenir la liberté du ventre— 
les tisanes sudorifiques—le tartare stibié, et la décoction de sénevé,’ 
are in their proper place in a clinical or in a therapeutic treatise ; 
but metamorphose the grave historian into a compounder and de- 
tailer of quack medicines—or anempty mouther of terms, of whose 
meaning he is entirely ignorant—or into a well-known character of 
Moliére, and laughter alone allays disgust.. We could wish to 
hint to this right learned Theban, and most classic historian, 
to guard against concettini in his descriptions and reflections, 
and to beware of epigrams, in which he indulges too much, 
both in his French and Italian composition: for instance, in the 
‘ Battle of Casteggio,’ described in the twentieth book, we read 
‘Les Autrichiens gardaient le pont avec une artillerie formidable, 
et tiraient sans relache a mitraille contre les Frangais—ceux-ci 
chargeaient a la baionette pour enlever ces piéces meurtriéres. 
C était un combat prolongé entre le feu et le fer.’ So much for 
this excellent author's style. 

In this * History of Italy,’ as in that of the * Independence of 
America,’ Signor Botta (with that consciousness of pride which 
every honest man will ever feel) has thought proper to give us 
invariably his naked word and bare assertion, without troubling 
himself with the task of quoting a single authority in support of 
his assertions. This, though it may be satisfactory to the writer, 
is by no means so to the reader, who is well aware that the time of 
oracles is long passed over, even in matters of history. Every 
historian is a witness: as a witness is bound to give an account 
of the sources of his knowledge—so is an historian. But in order 
that our readers may the better judge of this historian, we will 
lay before them a short account of his public life. 

Carlo Botta, then, is a Piedmontese physician, who, in 1794, 
after two years’ imprisonment in Piedmont, for his warm support 
of the principles of the French revolution, made his escape (heaven 
knows how) to France; and was employed, in his professional 
capacity, in the French army. When this army entered Piedmont, 
Botta fought with them against his king and his country, and after 
having assisted them in making the one drink the bitter cup of 
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humiliation, and in plundering the other, he followed the republi- 
cans to Corfu, in quality of army physician, The king of Piedmont 
having been obliged to abdicate, the French general, Joubert, ap- 
pointed a provisional government, which the historian, of course, 
mentions, with high eulogium, in his sixteenth book :—for of this 
very government Signor Botta was a worthy member. 

hen the * Tricolor’ Republic wished to unite Piedmont to 
France, by the basest intrigues the Piedmontese were made to 
request this — with France, and, by the ready instrumen- 
tality of one Bossi, a member of the Provisional Government, this 
measure was communicated to his colleagues, and carried ; and 
(though not mentioned by this veracious historian, Signor Botta) 
we read, in the ‘ Moniteur,’ of the 8th Ventése, year 7, i. e. 1799, 
that the three Commissioners, Bossi, Colla, and Botta, consum- 
mated this glorious and patriotic union. Some noble minded 
Italians lifted up their indignant voices in deprecation of so trai- 
torous a measure ;—among these the poet, Fantoni,* otherwise 
Labindo, was principally conspicuous, and, in return, the walls ot 
a dungeon stifled his honest complaints. But hear our worthy 
historian :— 

‘A peine informé de I’événement, (namely, of the proposal and ac- 
ceptance of the cession of Piedmont to the French,) Fantoni, poéte 
Italien célébre, que les révolutions trouvaient toujours & leur rencontre, 
arriva aussitét dans le pays, s’agita en tous sens contre le gouverne- 
ment, déclama purtout contre la dernitre mesure, qu’il qualifiait de 
trahison envers I’ Italie, et fit tant qu’on fut enfin obligé de l’enfermer 
dans la citadelle. Fantoni aimait beaucoup sa patrie, sans doute ; mais 
tel ¢tait le déréglement-de ses idées que si on l’avait laiss¢ faire, le 
moindre malheur qui serait arrivé & ’Italie et été un bouleversement 
de fond en comble.’—Lib. 16. 

Lf the betrayal of one’s own country to foreigners be not trea- 
son ; or if there can be any worse ‘ overturning’ for a country, 
than its being ceded to a foreign nation, then is Signor Botta pure 
aud immaculate: but ifhe, who loudly protests against this betrayal, 
is worthy the designation of madman, then we must candidly 
confess, either that these words are, to us, unintelligible jargon ; 
or that he, who wrote them, imagined all his readers to have heen 
equally black of purpose as of heart, and members, moreover, of 
the Provisional Government of Piedmont, in 1799. 

Piedmont was retaken by the allied Russians and Austrians, 
and governed by a regency, in the name of the king, till the battle 
of Marengo. Buonaparte then nominated a council and a com- 
mission of government; and, in the first, as he himself relates, 


* This Poet's works rank among the best lyrical productions of modern Italy. 
was 
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was comprised Signor Botta. Shortly afterwards, however, was 
substituted an executive commission, composed of three indivi- 
duals—Bossi, Botta, and Giulio, which lasted till Piedmont was 
again united to France, by a decree of the Republic. 

‘Lhe following epigram, still fresh in the memory of the Pied- 
montese, will explain to the reader the nature of a government, 
which they willnot very soon forget. The government, to which we 
allude, bore the name of the ‘ Three Saleen from the circum- 
stance of the baptismal name of the executive commissioners, as 
well as that of the abdicated king, being the same. The epigram 
runs thus :— 

* Le Pic¢mont versait des larmes 
Lorsque Charles était son roi ; 
Queis pleurs et quelles alarmes, 
A présent qu’il en a trois ! 

Napoleon, however, did not overlook the three executive com- 
missioners of Piedmont when that country was reunited to France. 
Charles Bossi and Charles Giulio were appointed prefects, and 
the third Charles, Signor Botta, was called to the legislative body, 
and afterwards made a chevalier. It was during the glorious 
leisure with which Napoleon indulged the members of this his le- 
gislative body, (who felt themselves alive only when they went to 
finger their salaries,) that the History of American Independence 
was composed. But when the allies overcame Napoleon, the 
French legislative body declared that he, before whom they had 
slavishly crouched, and on whose bounties they had fed, had 
forfeited the imperial throne, and Botta of course subscribed this 
act.* Was it in gratitude for this subscription, or for his liberal 


History 

* See the Moniteur of the 4th of April, 1814. These facts are affirmed by Signor 
Angeloni,in a work of his lately published in London, and entitled, ‘ Della Forza nelle 
Cose Politiche,’ 2 vols. 8vo.—See vol. ii, p- 89,&c. Signor Angeloni was for a long 
time personally acquainted with Botta at Paris, and moreover affirms that, when Botta 
subscribed the legislative vote for the deposition of Napoleon, he addressed him (Botta) 
as follows :—‘ No one could reasonably find fault with me for doing this who detests 
Buonaparte, because, among so many mischiefs which he brought upon my country, he 
wished to unite it to a foreign state ;—but for you to do it, who not only permitted, but 
solicited him to convert it into a foreign land, and, as the price of your treachery, be- 
came his slave, and received from him the honour of knightood, of which you were very 
vain—this is certainly ingratitude too base.’ Messer Botta, continues Angeloni, did not 
know how to answer this pithy accusation, We should not have alluded to a certain cir- 
cumstance of Signor Botta’s public life, had he not himself told us something of it. Now, 
we shall give the whole. He tells us, in the Twentieth Book of his History, that ‘ the three 
Charleses’ did a very goed thing, by assigning to the university of Turin, some landed 
popes of an annual rent of 500,000 francs, and boasts very much of this mea- 
sure, Vhy does he not tell us, that the administration of that property was intrusted to 
a commission, composed of Botta, Braida, and Giraud? The vandalism with which the 
property was destroyed and squandered, excited such disgust, that Napoleon appointed 
a commission to inquire into the business, and we are assured that more scandalous ad- 
ministration never existed, Count dal Pozzo, an illustrious Piedmontese, exiled now 
in 
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History of America, that the Bourbons employed him ? Let our 
readers judge. It is a certain fact, that, from the Bourbons he 
received office and pay, and swore fidelity to them, as he must 
have sworn to other parties when he was nominated to all his 
former offices above-mentioned. When Napoleon returned from 
the Isle of Elba, Signor Botta renewed his ancient oath of fealty 
to the Emperor ,and when he, Napoleon, ceased to reign, Signor 
Botta, as in conscience bound, again swore allegiance to the 
Bourbons. But the Jesuits came to act on the scene of public 
emma and Carlo Botta (then employed as a director of a 
school) received his congé from the Bishop of Hermopolis, then 
grand master of the Paris university; and the worthy man retired 
to his dignified solitude, ‘ waiting on Providence,’ for some now 
chance of taking his hundredth oath of fealty. 

After so many incongruous acts, our readers may fairly ask, 
what was Signor Botta ?—was he an honest, high-minded repub- 
lican ? Let the following fact answer. In his 12th book are 
described the festivities at Venice, when her aristocratic govern- 
ment being overturned, fell democracy reared its front within her 
walls. Then, says Signor Botta :— 


‘I was in the right hand box’ (at these festivities)—‘so many acts 
of treachery filled me with indignation, and I was on the point of 
breaking out: an inspiration from heaven caused me to be silent. I 
remember (and let this be the last time that I speak of myself in this 
lamentable history)—I remember that being in the box of a noble lady, 
named Contarini, the wife, if I am not mistaken, of Admiral Corner 
di Santa-Fosca, at whose house I then enjoyed the pleasures of a kind 
hospitality, I thought, at the sight of this scene of deception, that my 
heart would have burst in two; and I then underwent’ (le pauvre 
homme !) ‘ the horrible punishment of the uniting of a living with a 
dead body—a torture invented by a tyrant of antiquity for his amuse- 
ment. Nevertheless, I concealed my emotion ; it would have been dan- 
gerous to discover my feelings ;—and perhaps I should have met with 
nobody who would have believed me!’ 


We wonder at that ee from heaven which sealed the 


lips of Signor Botta, and that truly profound reason for his silence, 
viz. that it would have been dangerous to discover his feelings. 
One certain loss would have accrued; he must have abandoned 
all hopes of those offices which were showered upon him subse- 
quently to this holy moment of celestial inspiration. 


in London, was the reporter of the commission of inquiry. Among other facts it was 
proved, that the lead with which the buildings were covered was clandestinely sold, and, 
in consequence, they fell into decay. Botta, Braida, and Giraud were then relieved 
from the trouble of further administration. We wish Signor Botta could prove us in 
error. 
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We have already said something of his intrigues and shifts and 
changes, The inbred vice it is impossible to eradicate—and the 
following anecdote will sufficiently show the magnanimous histo- 
rian’s resolution to worship the ruling sun, from whatever quarter 
of the heavens it might have arisen. 

When Count Valesa was minister of foreign affairs in Piedmont, 
(we believe in the year 1818,) his Sardinian Majesty’s representa- 
tive at our court, Count D’Aglié, went 10 Piedmont. While passing 
through Paris, Botta informed him how happy he should feel in 
devoting his talents to the service of his Sardinian Majesty. 
And here, were we willing to imitate our historian, we should 
make a faithful report of the pathetic speech which he uttered 
on the occasion—but D’Aglié recommended him to the mi- 
nister, Valesa, and for reply was informed that his Majesty had 
disdainfully rejected the faithful services of this his most faithful 
subject, who had been one of the ‘ three ‘Charleses,’ so renowned 
for their faithful fidelity. 

Now ovr readers know somewhat of our historian’s life, and may 
therefore justly give credit to his impartiality. There has not 
been a party to which he has not truckled—to which he has not 
fawned and sycophantized—to which he has not belonged—to 
which he has not sworn—and to which he has not evinced the 
same fidelity. But it is not only necessary to know how many 
times he has changed, but the precise seasons of those changes, 
and then his impartiality will be open to the most flat and 
absolute contradiction. 

There are changes which are the result of heartfelt, conscientious 
conviction—this conversion is always worthy of respect, (how- 
ever erroneous may have been the principles of faith, )—because 
there is a love of truth dominant in the breast of the individual 
so acting —imasmuch as his very adoption of another creed 
shows his resolution to burst the bonds of headstrong attachment 
and blind prejudice, and follow the best path which his obscured 
reason can discover for the attainment of truth. But this * heaven 
breathed inspiration,’ this dissipation of error, might, perhaps, 
be better timed than the precise moment when self-interest is 
working and pointing to rewards for mean and cowardly apostates 
—then, indeed, they assume a suspicious character, as was the 
case with Signor Botta. The deep irony and bitter malevolence 
with which Signor Botta ever speaks of the man on whose bounty 
he so long fed and fattened, of the republic which he once served 
so slavishly, and of his former associates—the eulogiums which 
he heaps (like a glozing sycophant) on those families which are 
now the ruling stars of destiny, and were once the objects of his 
wrath and vituperation, and whom in his own envenomed malice, 
and in the dark days of their adversity, he endeavoured to sting 

to 
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to madness and death—only mark him out for scorn, and univer- 
sal disgust.* 

However ridiculous may be the terms in which Signor Botta 
speaks of his benefactor ieee yet they yield the palm to the 
boldness with which this veracious historian penetrates the secrets 
of cabinets, and talks of the private instructions given to this or 
to that ambassador, and of the politics, the hopes, the fears, the 
Gna, and the errors of different courts. He affects to relate 

e very words used in the most delicate circumstances—words 
which are covered with a veil, impenetrable to every one save 
to himself, and in the mean time he heaps up such incongruities, 
such absurdities, and such ridiculous stories, that he excites no- 
thing but the “7 contempt, Let it not be thought that we 
are too severe, We will prove the truth of our criticism by an 


example which will be interesting to our countrymen, who will, 


* The impotent rage which Botta displays against Napoleon, and the efforts which 
he makes to lower, to vilify, and to blacken both his character and his talents are 
really laughable, The criticisms of the historian upon the battles of Buonaparte, even 
upon those which he gained, are, to 7 the least, ridiculous. For example, in narrating 
the battle of Marengo, he finds it full of errors on the part of the First Consul. He men- 
tions orders given by Buonaparte, and then, without any ceremony, adds, ‘Ce fit une 
grande faute’ Nor does this suffice: he gives his opinions, and teaches Buonaparte 
what he ought to have done, ‘ Buonaparte ought to have collected all his forces instead 
of disseminating them.’—(Liv. 20.) Nor is even this sufficient. In this same book, 
speaking of the passage of the Splughen, effected by Macdonald, by order of Buonaparte, 
the historian uses the following language :— Posterity will perhaps find in the orders of 
Buonaparte more near than reflection, It will judge that he had more confidence in 
his soldiers than knowledge of the country. Now, amongst all the accusations made 
against Buonaparte, that of not knowing the locality in which he conducted his opera- 
tions is entirely new ; and, certainly, no one but a person who was himself ignorant of 
the district of which he was speaking, could have levelled against him such an imputa- 
tion. Be it in the mean time observed, that these unmeasured expressions are used by 
the historian in relation to the battle of Marengo, which, it is unnecessary to state, was 
completely gained by Buonaparte, and to the passage of Mount Splughen which was ef- 
fected, doubtless with much fatigue, but Happily without the least loss, to the army 
commanded by Macdonald. Now, what could have been said worse against Buonaparte 
had the battle of Marengo been lost, or had the passage of Mount Splughen not been 
effected, or effected with the disorder and ruin of his army? Then with respect to Mac- 
donald, it must be observed, the historian, who elsewhere does not fail to find fault with 
his conduct, speaking of some accusations of tardiness which had been brought against 
him for not having formed a junction with Moreau, as he ought to have done, says, with 
all humility, in his 17th book, ‘Trés-peu au fait de la marche des armées, etde l’immense 
attirail dont on les embarrasse aujourd'hui, nous déclarons ici notre incompétence a ju- 
ger.’ And in the same book, in relation to Moreau, who had lost the battle of Novi, he 
says, ‘Je ne prétends pas juger, encore moins blimer, les opérations d’un capitaine 
aussi expérimenté que |'était Moreau.’ Now, if so much respect, and so much igno- 
rance, (and so much self-avowed incompetency for his task of an historian,) are professed 
to excuse Macdonald who failed in his attempt to effect a junction with Moreau, and the 
latter who lost a battle, how comes it to pass that so much decision, and such unmeasured 
terms, are adopted to depreciate the glory and the genius of Napoleon, who gained that 
battle against the conduct ¢f which so many faults are insinuated, and effected the pas 
sage of his troops to his wish, in spite of the accusations brought against him of ignorance 
as to the circumjacent country ? 


2K2 by 
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by the medium of the historian, receive tidings from the other 
world. Can it be believed, that there was printed at Paris in the 
year 1824, a book, entitled ‘ A History,’ in which it is distinctly 
and seriously asserted as a well known and indisputable fact, that 
the expedition of Buonaparte to Egypt was suggested and fostered 
by English emissaries, sent for this purpose to the French Direc- 
tory and to Napoleon? Such, however, is the case. We will 
give the story as nearly as possible in Signor Botta’s own words. 
At the beginning of the Fourteenth Book we read the speeches 
made by the English ambassadors to Austria, Russia, and the 
Porte. The issue of their insinuations, the object of which was 
to excite a war against France by the offer of money and men, 
was, that Austria said (as Signor Botta distinctly knows) that she 
would take up arms at that very time, notwithstanding the terrible 
lessons which she had received, if Russia would heartily join her 
with all her forces. Russia said that she would unite herself to 
England and Austria, if she was first secured against the Turks. 
The Grand Signor, on being applied to, declared that he would not 
make war against France, nor enter into an alliance with her 
enemies. By the way, this answer was little to the purpose. It 
would have heen sufficient had the Turk promised not to make 
war against Russia whilst she was employed against France, as 
the historian himself relates. But this is nothing: ‘ not being 
able, by these insinuations and these offers, to disseminate new 
troubles, and to rekindle the war in Europe,’ (the war was already 
kindled between France and England, which countries, according 
to the ancient geography, are both in Europe,) ‘ persuaded, never- 
theless, that this was the onty means of saving England (! !!), her 
ministers brought other springs into play. They sent, then, to Paris, 
agents loaded with gold, who told the Directory, and all those 
who had any influence in the government, &c.’ And then there 
follows, secundum artem, the speeches of the agents ‘ loaded with 
e. to the directors, persuading them to make the conquest of 
igypt ; at the end of which the historian, with his characteristic 
acumen, makes the following reflexions :—‘ En poussant la France 
contre l’Egypte, l’Angleterre espérait brouiller le Sultan avec la 
République, et c’était le but principal de ces nouvelles manceuvres.’ 
Then follow, as is very natural, the speeches made by the Eng- 
lish agents to induce Buonaparte to make a descent upon Egypt. 
The historian then thus continues :—‘ Malgré son habileté a bien 
juger les hommes et les choses, Buonaparte avait dans |’esprit je 
ne sais quoi de romanesque en fait de guerre et de gloire militaire. 
Le jeune général sourit donc a cette proposition.’ Then follow 
the soliloquies of Buonaparte, on adopting this idea of the gold- 
loaded 
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loaded agents of England, who did not fail to observe to the 
directory, that the Turk would take the thing quietly, saying, 
‘ On peut faire entendre a la Porte que l’occupation de l’ Egypte 
sera momentanée,’ with similar statements, in full confidence that 
the Porte would believe such representations. ‘ Les choses ainsi 
disposées, il fallat préparer les esprits en France a une expédi- 
tion aussi extraordinaire.’ The means of this preparation are then 
indicated, and amongst the rest, ‘ Déja le bruit se répandait que 
Talleyrand allait étre nommé ambassadeur extraordinaire prés de 
la Porte, afin d’expliquer clairement a cette puissance les desseins 
du gouvernement Frangais, relativement a l’expédition d’Egypte, 
et de maintenir la concorde entre les deux états.” Then is men- 
tioned the armament of Toulon, and a display is made of the 
immense advantages which would accrue to England from the ex- 
pedition of the French into Egypt, which is considered as ‘ one 
of the most admirable operations of William Pitt. Finally, he 
speaks of the departure of the French fleet; and before he pro- 
ceeds to describe the battle of Aboukir, thus writes the profound 
politician and well-informed historian. 

‘ Ainsi que nous l’avons dit, les Anglais connaissaient d’avance |’ex- 
pédition projetée sur Egypte. Constamment sur le qui vive, ils furent 
promptement informés du départ de la flotte Frangaise, et la suivirent 
avec tant de rapidité qu’ils arrivérent avant elle aux bouches du Nil. 
Ne I’y trouvant pas, ils croistrent dans la Méditerranée, espérant la ren- 
contrer et la combattre. Frustrés de cet espoir, ils remirent le cap sur 
Egypte, tant ils étaient bien informés du projet des Frangais. 

We must confess that the courage and coolness of this historian 
are most admirable. Without any regard to probability, he im- 
putes to ministers and cabinets those speeches and that line of 
conduct which suit his own crooked purposes and jaundiced vision ; 
or he measures every action by his own shifting, equivocating, 
double-dealing, and plotting mind. He narrates, as if he had been 
present, or had heard them from the persons interested, not only 
conversations between one minister and another, but those between 
confidential persons or secret emissaries, and those to whom they 
were addressed, without, however,’ naming these emissaries, or 
mentioning the place, or the time, or the mode of their conversa- 
tions. He goes further,—he relates what Buonaparte said to him- 
self! Ridiculing those who have given a history of these events 
antecedently to himself, and among the rest Napoleon,* who has 
stated, that the expedition to Egypt was kept most wonderfully 
secret, he not only wishes to persuade us that it was known to the 
public, but that, before its departure, an ambassador was spoken 


* See Las Casas’ Journal, or any other of the St, Helena publications in which the 
expedition to Egypt is mentioned. 


of 
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of, who was to go to Constantinople to explain to the Porte the 
designs of the Republic upon Egypt, without considering that 
Mr. Pitt must be deemed to have been mad, if, knowing whither 
oe was going, and being aware that the latter would wish 
to fight on land, he let him quietly disembark and take posses- 
sion of the strong places without opposing him, or, at least, ex- 
citing the Egyptian forces to resist the invasion. But we think it 
useless to argue any further to demonstrate the absurdity of this 
political operation attributed to the glory of Pitt. However, to 
remove every doubt, that, if Nelson arrived at the mouths of the 
Nile before the French, and then returned, it was not because 
he had been informed of the project of France, we beg to allude 
to a portion of a most confidential letter addressed by Nelson to 
Admiral Lord St. Vincent. It is dated June 29th, 1799, that is, 
posterior to the first visit made by Nelson to Aboukir for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining whether the French fleet had arrived there. 
Nelson, after expressing all the anxiety which he felt at not having 
yet found the French fleet, and showing the agitation which he 
experienced at the idea that his conduct might be blamed, enters 
into a long defence of himself, showing that, in the absolute igno- 
rance in which he was as to the course held by the French fleet, 
it was his duty to act as he had done in going to Egypt. Among 


other things he says, that if certain conditions had been fulfilled 
by the French, their going to Egypt at that season of the year ought 
hot to have been considered as a chimera; and that, on the suppo- 
sition that the French had done, or should proceed to do, that 
which he there mentions, and which it is needless here to repeat, 
‘ our possessions in India would be in great danger,’ (a fresh proof 


that Pitt could not have instigated the French expedition). He 
relates to the admiral how, and when, and why he visited various 
coasts, and then adds, ‘1 am before your lordship’s judgment, 
which, in the present case, I feel is the tribunal of my country ; and 
if, under all circumstances, it is decided that I am wrong, I ought, 
for the sake of my country, to be superseded.’ Nelson showed 
this letter to Captain Ball; and ‘here exists a letter from the latter 
to him, in which he endeavours to set his mind at ease, and to 
show him that his conduct was blameless; that his visit to the Bay 
of Aboukir was justified by the circumstances, as was also his 
determination to return. But if Nelson feared that all would not 
approve of his proceedings, he had good reasons for it. When, 
some time after the departure of the French fleet from Toulon, 
it was heard that Nelson had not encountered it, ‘a violent oppo- 
sition prevailed against his appointment and proceedings, even in 
the higher departments of government The conduct of 
Sir Horatio (Nelson) was thought to have merited impeachment.’ 

(Clarke 
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(Clarke and M‘Arthur’s Life of Nelson, t.ii. p. 70.) But should 
all this not be sufficient, we beg to allude to a confidential letter 
from Lord St. Vincent to Nelson, when the latter went in pursuit 
of the French fleet, in which, quoting a private letter from Lord 
Spenser, then First Lord of the Admiralty, to himself (St. Vincent), 
he tells Nelson that he was justifiable in pursuing the French fleet 
into any port of the Mediterranean, the Adriatic, the Morea, the 
Archipelago, and even of the Black Sea, ‘ should its destination 
be to any of those ports.” So true is it that the English ministry, 
far from ‘ being apprised beforehand of the projected expedition 
to Egypt’—from being well informed ‘ of the project of the French,’ 
did not at all know through what seas it was to steer its course, 
and that no one but a novel-writer could have written w hat the 
ingenious Signor Botta has stated. 

Nor, on this subject, can we omit saying that the malevolence 
of the historian against Nelson, and indeed against England, is 
disgustingly too manifest. We are ready to grant that Nelson 
conducted himself in a shameful manner on one lamentable oc- 
casion, which we wish could be forgotten for his honour and that 
of England. But it is not on that account just that he should be 
deprived of the praises to which he is entitled, both for having 
known how to find the French fleet, in the place to which his 
genius alone, from the first, led him to suspect that its course 
would be directed, and for his having beaten it so completely. It 
certainly was not necessary to narrate the battle of Aboukir in a 
History of lialy ; ; but if the historian was pleased so to do, it was 
his duty to give the relation with candour, and to avoid the pal- 
pable falsehoods to which he has resorted. First of all, Signor 
Botta enumerates the forces of the two fleets, and supposes ‘that 
the English fleet had in the whole 1048 guns, when, in point of 
fact, it had only 1012, besides 14 in the Mutine, which was a brig, 
and not a frigate of 36 guns, as he affirms. This, however, is a 
trifle. He gives the names of the French vessels and the number 
of the guns of each, that is to say, three of 84, nine of 74, one 
of 48, one of 44, and two of 36; and as tothe admiral’s ship, the 
Orient, he calls it ‘ enormous,’ without specifying its force. 
However, the number of guns in the other vessels, according to 
Signor Botta’s account, as any one may see, amounts, in the whole, 
to L082 pieces. Now, not thinking that any one would take the 
trouble to make the calculation, as we have done, he says that the 
French fleet had in all L090 guns, so that the ‘enormous’ vessel, 
the Orient, must have carried eight pieces of cannon. Since, 
however, it is well known that she carried 120, it is evident that 
the total amount of the guns of the French fleet was 1202, ac- 
cording to Signor Botta’s own account. We say according to 

Signor 
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Signor Botta’s own account, since, in point of fact, from the official 
reports it is seen that it carried 1190; the three vessels which 
Signor Botta supposes to have been eighty-fours, carrying only 
80 guns each, as appears from the reports of Nelson, and the 
Memoirs of Napoleon. * 

In the aatlialaae Signor Botta ought to have said, in truth, 
that the seventy-four gun ship, the Culloden, commanded by the 
brave and unfortunate Trowbridge, took the ground, and had no 
share in the battle, as was also the case with the Mutine; and 
thus, instead of representing the English fleet, as having fought 
with 1048 pieces against the French with 1202, as he says, leaving 
a difference of force of only 54 pieces, he ought to have told the 
truth, namely, that besides the numerical inferiority of vessels, 
the English fleet, with 938 pieces, beat the French who had 1190, 
and thus were superior by 252. For the sake of humanity we 
could wish that Signor Botta was right in the following assertion : 
‘ France lost in this action about 8000 men, of which 1500 were 
slain, aud the rest wounded or taken prisoners.’ But even this is like 
the rest of the author’s other veracious assertions. The former 
part nearly agrees with the official report of Lord Nelson, derived 
from the returns of the officers of the ships that the French lost 
8930 men. But, as Lord Nelson gives an exact and detailed ac- 
count of 3705 who either escaped to land, or were taken prisoners 
wounded or unhurt, it follows that 5225 French, and not 1500 
alone, were unfortunately slain or drowned in this terrible conflict. 
In order, however, to alleviate the mortification ofythe French, 
Signor Botta relates how the Généreux, of 74 guns, having es- 
caped to Corfu, took on the way the Seahorse, a ‘ large’ English 
vessel. ‘le Généreux obéissait 4 Lajoialles—brave capitaine, 
sil en fut jamais. La valeur qu'il déploya dans cette rencontre 
est plut6t incroyable qu’étonnante. Rendu A la société, il était le 
plus poli, le plus doux des hommes.’ As to the unparalleled va- 
lour of Lajoiailles, who can doubt it, if it be affirmed by Signor 
Botta? And who can doubt the politeness of a Frenchman? But 
though neither of these things can be doubted, we must be scep- 
tical as to the capture of the Seahorse. The ship which was 
taken was the Leander, of 50 guns, commanded by Captain 
Thompson. This ship had distinguished itself at the battle of 
Aboukir. After having in vain endeavoured to set the Culloden 
afloat, it attacked the Franklin of 80 guns, and the Peuple Souve- 
rain of 74; and, though both these ships were compelled to sur- 
render, they did not strike without a vigorous resistance, from 
which the Leander sustained much damage. When the Leander 


* See Clarke and M‘Arthur’s Life of Nelson, vol. ii., and the documents there cited. 
See also Gourgaud, 
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was taken, she was 80 men short of her complement, which, at 
the battle of Aboukir, amounted ‘in all to 343 men. The Géné- 
reux which took her was a 74, manned by a crew of 700 men, 
and had gloriously escaped untouched from the battle of Aboukir. 
Nor was she taken till after a battle of more than six hours, in 
the course of which her captain was wounded; so that, if the 
Frenchman merited the pompous eulogiums of the historian of 
Italy, for the consolation of our readers, and to show that Capt. 
Thompson also evinced a valour which, if it was not ‘ astonishing,’ 
or ‘ incredible,’ (for there is nothing astonishing or incredible in 
the bravery of an English seaman,) was, however, not to be de- 
spised, we refer the reader to the note below forthe fact which 
is there related. * 

We shall now prove that Signor Botta had his private reasons 
in confounding the Leander with the Seahorse. 

We can most freely pardon an Italian for the anger with which 
he is inflamed, on caltiog to mind the conduct of Lord Nelson in 
the bay of Naples, in June and July 1799. He there stained his 
reputation by a deed which every Poglishman must condemn for 
his own honour, and that of his nation. It is an undoubted fact, 
that Captain Foote, now an admiral, and then Commodore of 
the English vessels which blockaded Naples, granted, in conjunc- 
tion with the allies who participated in the siege of that place, 
a capitulation to the republicans, who held the Castello Novo and 
the Castello dell’ Uovo. By the fourth and fifth articles of this 
capitulation itwas agreed that all those who were in the castles 
might either go to Toulon on board of vessels to be furnished 
to them by the allies, or remain in their own country in peace, and 
free from all molestation in their goods, persons, and families. It 
is well known that this capitulation was signed by Captain Foote 
on behalf of England, and that each party had commenced its 
execution, when Lord Nelson, on his arrival in the bay of Naples, 


* * At a Court-martial assembled and held on board his Majesty's ship America, on 
Monday, December 17th, 1798, at Sheerness... . The court is of opinion, That the 
gallant and almost unprecedented defence by Captain Thompson, of his Majesty’s late 
ship the Leander, against so superior a force as that of the Généreux, is deserving of 
every praise his country and this court can give ; and that his conduct, with that of the 
officers and men under his command, reflects not only the highest honour upon himself 
and them, but their country ; and the Court do, therefore, most honourably acquit Captain 
Thompson, his officers, and ship’s company, and he and they are hereby most honourably 
acquitted accordingly. The President, after the sentence was read, addressed Captain 
Thompson as follows—“ Captain Thompson, I feel the most lively pleasure in returning 
you the sword with which you have so bravely maintained the honour of your king and 
country : the more so, as I am convinced that when you are again called upon to draw 
it in their defence, you will add fresh laurels to the wreath which you have already so 
nobly won.” Upon the return of Captain Thompson to the shore from the Court-martial, 
he was saluted with three cheers by all the ships in the harbour at Sheerness.’-— Monthly 
Register of Naval Events, t. i., p.87.—Let so much suffice on this head. 
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broke it ; caused the republicans who were on board the transports 
bound for Toulon, to be arrested and loaded with irons, and con- 
signed them to a band of assassins who, under the name of judges, 
condemned the greater part to death, with many others who were 
arrested afterwards, so that there is reason to suppose that, in- 
cluding those who were condemned by this junto, and those who 
were murdered by the populace, conducted and instigated by Car- 
dinal Ruffo, Vicar-General of the kingdom of Naples, (who, how- 
ever, himself signed this capitulation, and would have observed it 
had he not been prevented by Nelson,) more than 20,000 persons 
perished by a violent death. It is also a fact that the illustrious 
and brave Admiral Caraccioli was condemned to death by a court- 
martial assembled by Lord Nelson on board his own ship, the Fou- 
droyant, and not on board a Neapolitan vessel, Ms circumstance 
alone would be sufficient to vitiate the legality of his condemnation, ) 
and that Lord Nelson ordered him to be hung at the yard-arm of the 
Minerva, a Neapolitan frigate, which was accordingly done, the 
English Admiral having had the cruelty to refuse the only favour 
which Caraccioli asked, that he might die the death of a soldier. 
These are undoubted facts. Attempts have been made to throw 
doubt on the reality of the capitulation; but, besides others, Cap- 
tain Foote, who signed it, published a copy of it at the end of a 
pamphlet, which he wrote in vindication of his character, * and in 
which he did not hesitate to say, that Nelson broke a solemn treaty 
and violated the pledge which had thus been given. After all this, 
there is no excuse for Lord Nelson. To say tha he was in- 
stigated by that Lady Hamilton, whose name will be execrated 
whilst the love of virtue and of justice remains, is to allege an 
excuse worse than the crime itself.+ 

But notwithstanding all this, to endeavour, as Signor Botta 
does, to excuse the wickedness of the late King of Naples, Fer- 
dinand IV., the father of the present king, and to attribute all the 
butcheries which were then committed, to Nelson alone—this is 
an instance of the vilest adulation, and of the most barefaced 
falsehood that was ever read in any history. ‘ The king,’ writes 
the historian in his eighteenth book, ‘ who was in the Foudroyant, 
had too much kindness of heart to be present at these execu- 


* See the end of a pamphlet, entitled ‘ Captain Foote’s Vindication of his Conduct 
when Captain of his Majesty’s Ship the Seahorse, and Senior Officer in the Bay of 
Naples, in the Summer of 1799. London. 1807." 

+ We think in no country the conduct of Lord Nelson has been more freely and fairly 
investigated, than in England, even by his warmest admirers. But blameable as that 
conduct was, we think that truth and fairness demand that Nelson should not be saddled 
with the crimes of his late Sicilian Majesty. He has unhappily sins enough of his own 
to answer for, without being charged with those of others, whose contagious company 
poisoned his mind, and was the sole cause of that great man’s errors. 
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tions—he returned to Sicily. The field remained open for those 
who thirsted for blood.’* 

Signor Botta, in order to conceal the truth, and to cause it to be 
supposed that the king came with Nelson, and withdrew from the 
scene of action through apprehension that he should, if he stayed, 
be sprinkled with the blood of his subjects, relates that the Sea- 
horse had been taken ten months before by the Généreuz, when, 
in fact, it was the Leander which was taken ; and then cautiously 
avoiding the further mention of the Seahorse, he not only avoids 
telling how it was sent to fetch the king, in order that he might 


*The King of Naples did not go away to avoid the spectacle of the executions, 
but he came to applaud, and to order them. Signor Botta, assigning no dates to 
the several transactions, writes the above quoted passage before he speaks of the 
executions, and even before he mentions that of Caraccioli, so that it might appear 
that the King eame with Nelson, and returned when the latter insisted upon the vio- 
lating of the capitulation. The Italian text, which we have cousulted, stands, pur- 
posely, as follows :—* Il Ré che era sul vascello Inglese il Fulminante, non sofferen- 
dogli !’ animo di veder i supplizi che si preparavano, se ne tornava in Sicilia. Rimase 
il campo libero a chi voleva sangue.’ This shows still more clearly that Signor Botta 
meant to insinuate that the King came to the bay of Naples before the executions were 
determined on or begun. But the fact is just the reverse. Nelson came into the bay 
of Naples, but not with the king ; he broke the capitulation on the 24th of June, and 
put the republicans who had capitulated in irons on board the English vessels, hung the 
illustrious Caraccioli, and caused his body to be thrown into the sea on the 29th of June ; 
and on the preceding day he had ordered Captain Foote to go with his vessel, the Sea- 
HoRsE, to Palermo, to conduct the king and the court to the bay of Naples. Foote ac- 
cordingly went to Palermo, but the king was pleased to come in a Neapolitan frigate, 
the Sirena, escorted, however, by the Seahorse, and arrived in the bay of Naples, on 
the 10th of July. He then went on board the Foudroyant, and remained there till the 
9th of August, as Lord Nelson himself testifies. ‘ On the 9th of August I brought his 
Sicilian majesty back, having been upwards of four weeks on board the Foudroyant.’ 
—( Nelson's Life, by Clarke, vol. ii. p.4.) And when his majesty returned, and Nelson 
returned with him to Palermo, it was for no other purpose but to celebrate the festival of 
Santa Rosalia. He came, then, when the punishments had begun with that of Caraccioli, 
and not for the purpose of preventing, but of commanding, them. He approved of the 
assassination of Caraccioli; he nominated a commission of persons whose characters 
were, by common consent, regarded as execrable, (and that is allowed even by Signor 
Botta,) to try the republicans. In the first place, he declared that the capitulation ought 
not to be observed, protesting (and that was a shameless falsehood) that he had not au- 
thorised Cardinal Ruffo, whom he had appointed Vicar-General of the kingdom, and 
whom he bountifully rewarded for what he had done, to grant any capitulation. He re- 
mained on board the Foudroyant with pleasure, in the midst of the squadron on board of 
which were detained his subjects whose destruction he was commanding. This havoc 
was continued for a year through the whole kingdom of Naples, nor did he interpose to 
prevent it, but, on the contrary, constantly refused to put an end to it. 

At Palermo the king passed his time in amusements and pleasures, whilst Naples was 
in mourning. Nelson also enjoyed these amusements, notwithstanding the worthy Trow- 
bridge thus wrote to him: ‘I dread, my Lord, all the feasting at Palermo, I am sure 
your health will be hurt. If so, all their saints will be damned by the navy. The king 
would be better employed digesting a good government......There are upwards of 
40,000 families who have relations confined. If some act of oblivion is not passed. 
there will be no end of persecution Constant efforts are made to get a man taken up 
in order to rob him,’ Thus wrote Trowbridge, who refused to arrest the Duke di Can- 
sano, ambassador at Rome, and other Neapolitans in Civita Vecchia, although he had 
orders to do so, saying, ‘1 will never become the executioner of the vengeance of the 
Queen of Naples.’—Miss Wilhams’ Sketches, vol. i., p. 201, 
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come to sanction the punishments, but confounds the intellect of 
any one who may read in another author that such was the case, 
by first relating that the Seahorse was taken, so that it might ap- 
pow an error to state that it was despatched to bring the King of 

aples from Palermo. Nevertheless, it was the Seahorse, com- 
manded by Captain Foote, which reduced to a capitulation, not 
only Castello Novo, and Castello d’ Uovo, but also Castellamare 
at Ravigliano. Its name perpetually occurs in all the documents 
relating to this war, described at length by the historian ;—but 
Signor Botta never mentions it! Nor could he, on the other 
hand, have been ignorant that the Leander had been taken. He 
enumerates this ship among the English vessels which fought 
at Aboukir, and mentions it among those which, as he relates in 
the seventeenth Book of his History, were given up by the French 
in the capitulation of Corfu. * 

We will not waste our time in proving that the expressions 
which we used, on quoting those words of the historian, in which 
he praises the ‘ kind heartedness’ of the King of Naples, were not 
too strong. To the honour of humanity, few men have ever 
been more ignorant, or more false, or more cruel, or more blood- 
stained, than the late King of Naples; and, at the present time, no 
one but the King of Spain is his parallel—For the satisfaction of 
those of our readers who care for proofs on this point, we refer 
them to the note below. + 

We are, really, both wearied and grieved to have to expose so 


many 








* The Leander was surrendered to the Russians, and Paul, then Emperor, restored it 
to his Britannic Majesty, as a new pledge of his friendship.—See Monthly Register of 
Naval Events, vol. ii., p. 377. 

+ We shall only mention two or three facts characteristic of the King’s personal cruelty. 
Whoever may wish to see more may, if he has courage to do it, read other instances of 
it in a book, which was attributed to one Cuoco, a Neapolitan, of much talent and infor- 
mation, which is entitled ‘ Memorie per servire alla storia dell’ ultima Rivoluzione di 
Napoli.” Whilst Ferdinand was in the Bay of Naples, the Commission of pretended 
Judges, (but most shamefully prostituted was this venerable name,) by order of the 
Court divided the prisoners, who were on board the vessels, into three classes—one of 
which consisted of those who were to be tried for capital offences, (and these were 
afterwards all condemned and hanged); the second, of those who were to enter into 
security to go into perpetual exile under pain of death ; and the third, of those who were 
allowed to justify their conduct. When the division was made, and when those who 
were comprised in the second class had already subscribed their obligation, and were 
ready to depart, orders were issued that ten of them should be detained and transferred 
to the first class; then two others, notwithstanding their engagement to go into banish- 
ment, were transferred in the same manner, and taken out of the vessels which were 
waiting for a wind to convey them to Toulon. One of the last mentioned was a certain 
Eleonora Pimentel Fonseca, one of the most accomplished ladies of her time, who, by 
the special order of the King, was hanged in despite of all exertions to save her 
Amongst others who were condemned to death, and executed, were several youths of 
sixteen and seventeen years of age, and of the first families ; as, for instance, a son of the 
Duke of Cassano, another of the Duke of Riario, a son of the Marchese di Genzano, be- 
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many faults, the more so, as, notwithstanding all the mildness of 
expression, and the mercy which we can-exercise, we must at last 
prove that the historian does not write the truth. It is neverthe- 


sides many more. Now it happened that three brothers, descended from one of the first 
families, (and we are sorry that we have forgotten their name, but the fact we have heard 
related as certain,) were all condemned to death. Their poor mother, who was very well 
known to the Kiug, presented herself before him to supplicate for the pardon of her sons. 
This barbarian had the cruelty to answer her that he would pardon two; but that ‘ he 
would have one for himself,’ that is to say, that he was determined that one must die, 
and that he left the choice to her. As may be easily believed, the poor mother was 
unwilling to make the selection: but somebody advised her to petition that the two elder 
might be spared, in the certainty that the third, who was only sixteen years old, would be 
saved on account of his tender age. Shedid so; and her youngest son was inhumanly 
put to death, the King obstinately refusing to grant him his pardon. A young lady, of 
the name of San Felice, during the existence of the Republic, discovered that a coun- 
ter-revolution was plotted by the Royalists, which was to begin by a general massacre 
of the Republicans, among whom was her lover. To save his life, she informed him of 
the plot, which was thus frustrated,—for this she was condemned to death. The first wife 
of the present King of Naples was at this time brought to-bed of a little girl, When 
King Ferdinand went to visit the Princess, the latter, who had taken an interest in the 
fate of San Felice, placed a petition for her pardon on the head-band of the new born 
Princess. It is the custom of the Court never to deny a request made in this manner. 
When this child was presented to the King, he, observing the petition, said, as he took 
it up—‘ Oh, yes! I graut any thing you wish, provided it be not San Felice’s pardon,’ 
His daughter-in-law was so angry that she would not speak to him, and San Felice was 
hanged, Let this suffice to show how ferocious was the character of the late King of 
Naples, whose kind-heartedness is now extolled by the impartial historian, Signor Botta ! 

This is only a sample of the kind-heartedness of the late King of Naples. The blood 
which was spiltin the whole of his continental states, at this period, was most precious 
to Italy, being that of men distinguished and known through all Europe for their talents. 
It would be tedious to enumerate them. But the physician, Cirillo, must not be for- 
gotten, who was one of the most skilful practitioners of his time, and was condemned to 
death on this occasion, though he was one of those who had capitulated, and was 
physician to the King and Queen of Naples, to Lady Hamilton, and to Nelson himself. 
Nevertheless, he was beheaded at the age of seventy years, because he would not sue 
for pardon, saying, that if his life would not be spared through a sense of justice after he 
had capitulated, he would not be indebted for it to the pardon of any one. This is what 
Lord Nelson called ‘ playing the fool ;’ (Life by Clarke, vol. ii., p. 188.) adding, that 
Cirillo would have been saved, had he been willing to confess. And does an English 
Admiral approve of the executing of an individual because he is unwilling to make a con- 
fession ? and are there biographers who commend him for this? If his confession was 
unnecessary, why was it called for? And if it was necessary, and he did not make it, 
why was Cirillo, nevertheless, beheaded? It is matter of deep concern that a reverend 
divine like Dr. Clarke, and an LL.D. like M‘Arthur, should defend not only the conduct 
of Lord Nelson, but also that of the Neapolitan assassins on this occasion. And is it 
thus that history is to be written? By what authority did Nelson assemble a court- 
martial on board the Foudroyant to try Caraccioli? And by what authority did he 
cause its sentence to be executed? What would those who defend Lord Nelson for 
having commanded this assassination, (for, to speak plainiy, such it was,) have said, if 
Caraccioli had been an Englishman, and Nelson a Neapolitan? ‘Every thing appeared 
to be fairly and honourably conducted,’ say the abovementioned biographers. Now, be it 
known that Caraccioli was condemned solely on his own confession, * that he had com- 
manded a republican vessel against the king, suT THAT HE HAD BEEN COMPELLED TO 
po so.” And, according to the criminal law of Naples, this confession could not be 
divided, but it was necessary to prove the offence independently of the confession thus 
qualified. The Doctor of Laws must have known this; as he must have known that no 


one can be condemned ‘ fairly and honourably,’ without having a counsel, which Carac- 
cioli had not, 
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less our duty to do it from our sense of justice, and from our love 
for Italy, both so abused and violated by Signor Botta; and we 
cannot omit a particular inquiry into the character and conduct 
of this good King of Naples. He was the most faithless man 
that ever existed, with the exception of some historians of our 
day. On his ascending the throne, in 1759, he swore to main- 
tain the constitution of Sicily as it had been established from 
time immemorial. He afterwards swore, on the Ist of August, 
1812, fidelity to the new constitution of Sicily which was then 
established. He again swore to maintain that constitution on the 
22nd of October, 1814. He swore, we know not how many 
times, in 1820, to maintain the Spanish constitution which was 
proclaimed at Naples in that year. Now, of all these oaths taken 
by him and his most worthy son, the present king, not one was 
kept by either of those illustrious personages. Signor Botta, 
speaking of the constitution given to Sicily in 1812, and of its 
subsequent abolition, is not ashamed to write thus :— 

‘ A peine les événemens de 1814 eurent-ils replacé Ferdinand sur 
le trOne de Naples que ce prince abolit d’un seul mot la constitution, 
non seulement sans résistance, mais méme sans déplaisir de la part 
du peuple Ferdinand assura que la constitution avait été im- 
pos¢e par la violence; Bentinck soutint qu'elle était |’expression de 
la volonté publique Nous sommes devenus grands parleurs 
et fort ambitieux en Europe; c'est done une institution vicieuse que 
celle qui confére & des assemblées nombreuses le pouvoir populaire, 
c’est A dire le pouvoir qui doit continuer le gouvernement et protéger le 
peuple. Le caractére actuel des Européens a fait un poison de ce re- 
méde ; je ne scais méme ce que deviendrait Angleterre sans ses bourgs 
pourr. atre abus énorme, au moyen duquel toutefois ’Angleterre se 
soutient’ (Lib. xxvi.) 

This thost exact historian here begins, as usual, with a great 
error of a year, in point of time, confounding the year 1814 with 
the year L815, it not being till the latter period that Ferdinand 
was restored to the throne of Naples. We notice this error, not 
so much on account of its intrinsic importance, as to show the 
fidelity of the historian. His history embraces the period from 
1789 to 1814. If he supposes that the constitution of Sicily was 
abolished by King Ferdinand in 1814, and not in 1815, it follows 
that he may speak of this abolition as having happened in the period 
of which he had undertaken to write ; whereas, if the truth must 
be told, he had no occasion to record the events of 1815, as they 
were beyond the limits which he had prescribed to himself. Re- 
ferring its abolition to 1814, he is enabled, in speaking of it, to 
pay his court to the family of the Bourbons in particular, and to 
the race of despots in general, and represent, as an act acceptable 
to the people, the act of a tyrant destitute of honour and faith, 
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and thus to pass over in silence the oath which the king swore, to 
maintain the Sicilian constitution, in October 1814, and which 
he took for the sole pur of making the Neapolitans (under the 
dominion of Murat) believe that he was at the time in good faith 
disposed to be liberal. Be it known, then, that the constitution of 
Sicily was not overturned by a simple order of the king, without 
the resistance, and even with the hearty consent of the people. We 
have great pleasure in citing the words of an illustrious and un- 
fortunate Italian exile, who died in Greece for the cause of the 
religion and independence of that country, after having nobly 
contributed all in his power to render his own country independent 
and free—we mean be Count Santorre Santa Rosa, whose name 
is an eulogium, and whose loss is to Italy irreparable, and ever to 
be lamented. He, in a little work (published anonymously, but 
his composition, without doubt) on the Piedmontese Revolution, 
printed, as an Appendix to the third edition, the Sicilian consti- 
tution of 1812, and in reference to its abolition, and to the an- 
nulling of the ancient fundamental laws of the island of Sicily, 
writes, (p. 223,) *‘ Cet acte de violence fut préparé par des 
arrestations arbitraires, par des menaces, par des intrigues de 
tout genre ; les pétitions des communes qui demandoient la con- 
vocation du Parlement furent écartées, éludées, méprisées, et cou- 
térent méme la liberté a leur rédacteur. Galasso souffrit une 
détention de trois ans pour avoir proposé cette démarche au con- 
seil civique de la commune de nisilmesi.’ Heaven forfend that 
we should institute between the credit due to Santa Rosa and 
Botta a comparison which would excite the disdain of the shade 
of the former illustrious patriot. Nor will we speak of © kind 
of comparison which the historian makes between the «ing of 
Naples and Lord Bentinck, since he himself, in a subsequent 
passage, although reluctantly, confesses that the former was in 
the wrong.* But if that had not been the case, and had we no 
means of proving, by a statement of facts, that the king told 
falsehoods according to his custom, there is not a shadow of doubt 
to which the more credit is due, to him or to Lord Bentinck. 
Signor Botta ought to know, that he who violated so many oaths, 
be he king, minister, member of a government, deputy, professor, 
chevalier, poet, or physician, or even historian, has for ever lost 
all claim to public confidence. Such a man must live and die 


* It is so true that the king could not say that the constitution was imposed by force, 
(and really we cannot, on the faith of Signor Botta alone, be persuaded that he so as- 
serted,) that on the 18th of Sept. 1814, in the speech made on his opening the Parliament 
in person, he praised the constitition of Sicily, and said, that ‘ this constitution had 
always been the object of his affectionate and paternal sentiments,’ and concluded with 
a compliment to his august ally our king, and to Lord Wm. Bentinck, as Captain-General 
of the united forces of Sicily and England.— Annual Register for 1814, p. 89. 
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dishonoured and despised by all those who do not wish to banish 
from the world all sense of morality. We say this to Signor 
Botta, though at this somewhat late period, because, in all pro- 
bability, no one has dared till now to suggest to him such a lesson. 

As to the sorrowings and the political cogitations and conjec- 
tures of Signor Botta upon the loquacity and the ambition of men 
of modern times, and the silly ‘donc’ by which they are followed, 
we will say nothing. We will, however, admonish him never more 
to speak of England, under pain of being laughed to scorn. It is 
fitting that our readers should know that this man, who presumes 
to judge of our laws and constitution, and to expose their abuses, 
is profoundly ignorant of the whole matter on which he pretends 
to decide. ithout proceeding further in search of proofs of 
this assertion, in the same book, (xxvi.), speaking of Sicily, he 
says, with all gravity, that the prohibition to kill game was, after 
the promulgation of the constitution, limited, ‘ as it is in England,’ 
to landed property inclosed within walls. We have already said, 
that on every possible occasion Signor Botta does not fail to give 
vent to his ill will against England and Englishmen. We are not 
inclined to seek for many instances of this. In the same book, how- 
ever, for example, in narrating the cruelties “gay by the 
ferocious Marquess Artali, at Messina, to which, to our honour, 
the British troops, though at a late period, put an end, Botta, 
who cannot speak ill of this act, meanly attacks its motive. 
* Perhaps,’ says he, ‘ the "ioe government cared little about 
the destiny of the victims.” in, he relates, that the English 
advised the King and the Queen of Sicily to grant a constitution, 
and not to infringe the public liberties, and to listen to the public 
voice,—but he insinuates, ‘ that the English resolved, for their 
own interest, to take advantage of the new disposition of the 
general mind.’ We will not condescend to answer the first of 
these insinuations;—-but, as to the second, if the English gave 
liberty to Sicily, merely because it was their interest to do so, 
how happens it that other governments have never had a similar 
interest? The English gave the King of ae subsidy of 
300,0001. per annum,—too large an allowance ! ow much did 
the King of Piedmont receive from the Russians in 1799? How 
much did the whole of Italy afterwards receive from the French ? 
What has she since received from the Austrians ?* 

With the strange ideas which Signor Botta has of liberty and 
government, it is not matter of wonder that the constitution of 


* In the year 1812, not 300,000/. only, but 400,000/. were granted by our nation to 
the King of Sicily. Wedo not know the amount of the subsidy for the succeeding 
years, but we believe that it was always 400,000/. Another instance of Signor Botta’s 
correctness.—See Annual Register for that year, p. 191. 


Sicily 
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Sicily was far from gaining his approbation. He disapproves, at 
least for Italy, of every known constitution, the English, the 
French, and the Spanish. It is true, that it is impossible to know 
what are his views on this subject, since he always speaks enig- 
matically, He wishes for nothing modern, and says that, in order 
to secure the happiness of Italy, it would be sufficient to develope 
a principle which once existed in the Italian governments. What 
that pan is, ‘ manet altd mente repostum,’ nor can we devine 
it, If we might offer a suggestion to the Italians, it would be, in 
the first place, to make war upon all intrusive foreigners. This, 
in our opinion, is the principle which should be developed be- 
fore all others. As to the rest, we fear Signor Botta and his 
‘ principles.’ He is fierce against every species of democracy ; 
he is mightily enamoured of mute assemblies (and they must be 
very pleasant things, since he was for so long a time seduced into 
that of the legislative body of Napoleon ;) nor do we believe that 
he has any great love for those, the members of which are not 
well paid. But, on the other hand, know ye, gentle readers, 
what is the government par excellence? That of the republic of 
Venice! ‘ C'est pour cette raison,’ says the historian, ‘ qu’on 
n’y vit point de partis dangereux.’ Yes, certainly ; but it is for 
that very reason that it terminated as it did. The argument for 
the excellence of this government, derived from the absence of 
rties in the state, is a folly. ‘The absence of parties shows the 
indolence of a people, and the tyranny of governments—and the 
silence of a whole nation indicates nothing but fear and slavery. 
Cardinal Bentivoglio, in his history of Flanders, formerly, and 
Gandolphy lately, have cited, in proof of the excellence of the 
inquisition, Spain, Portugal, and Italy, where there are no reli- 
gious sects.* Now, our historian’s argument is precisely the same ; 
and it may be safely asserted that there were never seen at Con- 
stantinople, Algiers, Tunis, or Morocco, parties dangerous to the 
existing government, on account of their republicanism. It is 
true that, from a feeling of shame, he disapproves of the institution 
of the Inquisition of State at Venice, and is not aware that, if it 
had not been for that terrible institution, the Venetian oligarchy 
would have, long ago, ceased to exist. But, as if he had been 
grieved at conceding too much, he immediately adds, ‘ Venise, 
Wailleurs, n'est pas fe seule qui ait eu de ces inquisiteurs, et les 
srevespensne a qui la loi n’en a pas accordé les ont obtenus par 
‘abus.’ Now this second part is untrue: we challenge the author 


to find any thing which is like, or nearly like, the Venetian 


* Bentivoglio, ‘Istoria di Fiandra,’ L. i, Gandolphy, ‘A Defence of the Ancient 
Faith,’ V. iv. Note, p. 260, . 
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inquisition either here, or in America, or in Holland, or even in 
France. As to the first part, it is a folly; it is like the argument 
of one of the North American States, which defended slave holding 
by the plea, that the Spartans, the Athenians, and the Romans 
were slave holders; nor would there be any disorder which could 
not be defended on such grounds, for what crime or disorder is 
there for which precedents may not wahoagity be found? Has not 
a great poet ane, ‘that the Arch fiend himself can quote scripture 
forhis purpose?’ Butwe are not surprised that Signor Botta should 
so loudly praise the Venetian Republic and the ‘ morality’. of 
Venice, and that he should defend the Inquisition of State, since 
he can load with eulogies a monster like Manhés. This French- 
man, who was appointed to tranquillize the Calabrias, caused 
torrents of blood to flow in those districts. We shall let Signor 
Botta speak. After having stated that the Calabrias were infested 
by robbers and assassins, whom it was wished to extirpate together 
with the Carbonari, who then existed, and were terrible enemies 
to the French, he adds (liv. xxiv.)— 


* Les Carbonari, quoique tranquilles en ce moment, fomentaient non 
le pillage et le meurtre, qu’ils cherchaient au contraire & empécher, mais 
l'indignation et la fureur, pour les tourner, quand il en serait temps, 
contre les Francais, objet de leur haine éternelle. Manhés entra dans 
les Calabres, bien résolu d’y rétablir la tranquillité, n'importe par 
quel moyen. II s’imagina qu'il y parviendaoit, et il y parvint en effet, 
en combattant la fureur par la fureur, la cruauté par la cruauté, la ruse 
par laruse. Ceux qui s’oceupent des affaires d’état, qui aiment a dis- 
tinguer les bons et les mauvais ressorts de la machine politique, recon- 
naitront dans les opérations de ce prudent et inflexible Francais, des 
moyens proportionnés a la fin et dégagés de ces abstractions chiméri- 
ques si fort & la mode de nos jours. 


It is true that the following disorders happened among others; 
but they are nothing in the estimation of the historian. 


‘Une malheureus emére, ignorant les ordres du général Frangois,’ 
(these orders were that no one should carry provisions into the 
country,) ‘ portait &manger a son fils qui travaillait dans la campagne,— 
elle fut arrétée et pendue. Une jeune fille, sur laquelle on trouva des 
lettres addressées 4 des individus suspects, éprouva les plus cruels 
traitemens. Le sang des Carbonari n’était point épargné. Capobianco, 
leur chef, attiré par surprise et par des promesses d’amitié au pouvoir 
des agens de Manhés, fut mis 8 mort sur le champ. Un curé et son 
neveu, agrégés a la secte, furent également exécutés sous les yeux Yun 
de Y’autre ; le neveu le premier, l’oncle le second. Apres tant de récits 
affreux, je ne saurais me décider a retracer le raffinement de barbarie 
dont on usa contre ces deux individus. Effrayés du carnage des leurs, 
les Carbonari se réfugiérent dans les montagues les plus inaccessibles. 
Sur la dénonciation ds quelques brigands, qui, pour dernier méfait, 

recoururent 
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recoururent a d’affreuses calomnies, plusieurs innocens furent saisis 
et condamnés 4 mort. Ainsi périt, malgré les supplications qui s’¢le- 
vaient de toutes parts en sa faveur, Talarico Carlopoli, commandant 
des gardes urbaines et plein de zéle pour le nouveau gouvernement,’ 

We are prevented by weariness from copying more; not com- 
passion alone, but anger also causes us to stop—anger at hearing 
the commendation of a monster, like this Manhés, who could com- 
mit, or allow, or cause to be perpetrated such assassinations; at 
beholding such cruel, such barbarous conduct, not only recorded 
without reproof, but extolled, and submitted to statesmen as 

raiseworthy. And has any one the courage to call those forms of 
Justice which would have hindered these excesses, ‘ chimerical 
abstractions’? And is he commended who could put to death an 
individual brought within his power under the pretence of friend- 
ship? But it will be said the Calabrias were tranquillized, and 
the Carbonari withdrew to the mountains. Yes, but if this was 
obtained by the devastation of the country and by the assassination 
of innocent persons, this was obtaining a desert under the name 
of peace. The Aladino of the Gerusalemme Liberata, who pro- 
nounces that terrible sentence— 

Purché i} reo non si salvi, il giusto pera 
E Il’ innocente— 

would deserve the praises of Signor Botta, because he said, that 
what Manhés did was proper to be done ; but if Signor Botta 
wishes for some one to record his praises, let him go to Algiers or 
Tripoli, and there he will find statesmen who will listen to him 
with pleasure ; but let him not infect the civilized world with the 
contagion of his poisonous maxims, in which alone, however, he 
has been consistent through the course of his life. ‘The man who 
praises the Venetian constitution, who thinks that inqgisitors of 
state are necessary ina government, who commends an assassin 
like Manhés, is the same individual who, without any process of 
law or justice, imprisoned Fantoni in the time of Liberty and the 
Republic. 

Here, indeed, we may remark a circumstance which should 
seem to be extraordinary. Signor Botta, who never fails to insult 
the memory of Napoleon, and of his government, says not a word 
of the state prisons which he had established both in France and 
in Italy. Two of the seven, which existed in the French em- 
pire, were in Italy—Fenestrelle and Compiano. But the man 
who sent Manhés into the Calabrias was not without state prisons 
in the kingdom of Naples, nor were they wanting in the kmgdom 
of Italy. Nevertheless, Signor Botta mentions some of those 
belonging to the French empire, and that only, when he makes 
cursory mention that some of the prelates, who were ateer* 

2.2 the 
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the pope, were there confined. But he does not dwell upon the 
subject, and mentions it, as if he did not wish it should be known 
that such prisons existed ; and without a word, implying disap- 
probation~of the cruel and tyrannical principle of imprisonment, 
without cause shown, and for an indeterminate period of time. 
This, in our opinion, was a legitimate subject of accusation against 
the government of Napoleon ; but the historian is silent; and, 
after seeing him declare that there is no government without in- 
quisitors of state ; and when we hear him praise Manhés, and the 
king of Naples, and the princes of Savoy, who took a particular 
delight in arbitrary imprisonments, we can explain his silence with 
poe to Napoleon, as the institutor of state prisons. 

e might naturally expect that hardly any of the benefits which 
Napoleon bestowed on Italy, and which cannot be denied, would 
be noticed by Signor Botta. But we did not expect that ina 
work, entitled a ‘ History,’ not only the good omitted to be done, 
and the ill committed, should be passed over in silence ; but that 
the merits and the deeds, which might do honour to the /talians, 
should be forgotten by an Italian, who was writing ‘ A History of 
Italy.’ When the reader has finished the perusal of Signor Bot- 
ta’s ‘ History of Italy, from 1789 to 1814,’ he knows less than he 
did before of the government and condition of that country. It is 
in vain that he inquire into the amount of the revenue and the 
expenditure of Italy, either French or Neapolitan, or of the king- 
dom, during the various epochs of the different governments. 
It is in vain that he inquite how much Italian money went an- 
nually into France, or was expended in the service of France, by 
the Italians. The mode of collecting the consequent imposts— 
the, equalization or the arbitrary principle of their repartition, 
are nevergshown or hinted at. ‘There were certainly laws in Italy, 
and laws newly introduced from France, and made expressly for 
Italy, and even for those Italian provinces, which were united to 
France. But Signor Botta scarcely speaks in general terms of 
the introduction of the French codes into Italy ; he does not point 
out their principles, nor the changes which they must have caused 
in the habits and in the political economy of the nation. Nor 
does an acquaintance with the French codes suffice to show the 
laws which governed Italy. Criminal trials, for example, were 
conducted in a different manner from what they were in France, 
as far as the kingdom of Italy was concerned ; and neither there, 
nor in Italy, united to the French empire, nor in the kingdom of 
Naples, would Bonaparte ever allow juries to be established, 
though he was obliged to tolerate them in France.* The means 


by 


* Note here another very great error of Signor Botta, who speaking of Rome, 
Tuscany 
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by which the nation, entirely deprived as it was of foreign com- 
merce, sustained the burdens by which it might have been expected 
to be crushed, are not at all indicated ; nor is it known what were 
the financial circumstances of the nation, either during the French 
government, or at the moment when the French withdrew from 
the country. Immense property was taken from the churches, 
the fraternities, &c.; but Signor Botta scarcely speaks of this 
circumstance, nor does he give an idea of the value of that pro- 
perty; nor does he distinguish whether, and how it was sold, and 
what was the influence which this rapid sub-division of property, 
united to the unexpected abolition of entails, and of the rights of 
primogeniture had, both upon individuals and upon the agriculture 
of the nation. It is in vain to inquire what was the state of the 
communes, and of their liberty, if they had any, and, in general, 
into the state of the internal administration, in its various grada- 
tions ; so that, after having read Signor Botta’s ‘ History,’ we 
neither know into how many departments Italy was divided, nor 
what a department was ; nor who, nor what, were the officers who 
governed it, from the prefect to the lowest employé, and what 
were their respective functions. At Milan there was a govern- 
ment eutirely Italian—there were senators, and a viceroy, and a 
court. Signor Botta does not say a word of their existence, 
scarcely noticing their extinction, although they were not always 
asleep, nor humiliated, nor blind. New regulations were esta~ 
blished for education and public instruction—military colleges, 
lyceums, universities, were instituted, and adopted special regu- 
lations, better (at least, so it was said) than the ancient ones, and 
summoned, from all parts of Italy, the most learned men, to con- 
tribute to the perfecting of the education of the Italian youth. 
The universities of the kingdom of Italy had their own regulations ; 
and, in general, the plan of public education, in that country, 
is worthy of the greatest praise, and was altogether Italian. Of 
all this Signor Botta does not say one word. Besides, did not 
there exist an Italian army? Were there not thousands of Ita- 
lians in the French service ?—Yet, he says not a word of this army, 
or of these brave men. Nevertheless, the plains of Germany 
were often bathed with Italian blood, and still more so the torrid 
provinces of Spain, and the icy fields of Muscovy. Yet there is 
not an action in which he makes mention of the Italian troops. 
And this historian is an Italian, who describes the battle of Abou- 
kir, in which no Italian had a share, and says nothing of those 
of Catalonia, fought chiefly by Italians. 


oes iaanri ar are rerrcrneer rrttrtntnes teecrinamamenrermtmniaiiisinaetn 
Tuscany, and Piedmont, which were united to the French en pire, asserts, respecting all, 
and particularly Tuscany, that the judicial process was introduced into them, ‘ without 
any modification,’ as it had been adopted in France. The denial of juries, in criminal 


trials, should seem to be a modification worthy of being observed. 


Signor 
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Signor Botta says that the battle of Aboukir changed the state 
of things in Italy. Did not the battles fought at Austerlitz, and 
the Moskwa, and in Spain, change the state of things in Italy ? 

If Italians were present at any important action, ought not 
the historian at least to have told how they conducted themselves ? 
We see foreigners, when speaking of the battles of Napoleon, and 
of those who took part in them, occasionally praising, as if by 
chance, however, and occasionally finding fault with the Italians 
who were engaged in them. Such is the conduct of strangers. 
But the Italian Thucydides does not re-echo their praises, nor 
does he defend the honour and the reputation of his countrymen 
when they are impugned. 

Notwithstanding these faults, and others which justify a doubt 
whether Signor Botta knew the truth of the facts which he relates, 
or, knowing them, was willing to report them, his history has 
found panegyrists, not only in France, (for it was among his 
friends,) but, what is wonderful, even in Italy. It was, however, 
generally estimated at its true worth.* We will conclude this cri- 

tique 


* Botta’s history was praised in a very respectable literary journal, ‘ The Antologia,’ 
published at Florence, and, to speak the plain truth, the reason was that Botta is one of 
the contributors to that journal. But what is disgusting is to read in a book called a 
Review, and printed in England, the following words relating to that history: ‘ We must 
premise one special recommendation in its favour, viz. the frank, manly sincerity with 
which it is written. For ages past Italy has not produced an historian so independent in 
his sentiments—so little time-serving—so free from party affection and servility as Mr. 
Botta, Wherever he has erred it has been unintentionally, and generally upon minor 
points; while the great outline of facts has always been faithfully adhered to. This is 
now universally acknowledged by candid men of all parties and colours.’—( Foreign 
Quarterly Review, No, 1. page 234.) Such assertions are made in England, by an 
English writer, (no Italian would have dared to make them,) and speaking of Botta! 
Our readets will see Whether Mr. Botta is time-serving, whether his errors are uninten- 
tional and upon minor points, and whether he is free from party affection or not ; and 
even what degree of credit is to be given to a journal composed of such mise srable and 
disgraceful materials. As for the last asse rtion, it has no foundation whatever in truth. 
The Réoue Encyclopédique, a literary journal printed at Paris, and better informed, per- 
haps, than any other on continental intelligence, speaking of this very passage of the 
Bonne Quarterly, makes use of the following ¢ xpressions :—‘ When the reviewer (of the 

- Q,) pretends to assert that the Italians have now changed their opinion, and acknow- 
wage Botta’s impartiality, we can assure him that ux 1s WKonG, and that he takes too 
lightly upon himself to speak in the name of others. —(Rév. Encyc. Aolit, 1827, p.384.) 
The reviewer in que stion treats as absurd the charges brought by weakness or malignity 
against Botta, of subs servieucy to Austria, The Italians have said and do still say, that 
Botta was subservient not to Austria alone, but to all the actual masters of Italy, and 
chiefly to his native king, that of Piedmont, as he has always most shamefully been to 
any one im power, no matter who it was. He abuses Austria, wherever he thinks 
it will be agreeable to the Piedmontese government; and always idolizes the Bour- 
bons of Naples, because he has no hope of intruding his faithful services upon any one 
except the Bourbons or the house of Savoy. This is the reason for which he basely 
calumniates Nelson, and defends the late king of Naples; and this is the reason for 
which he disapproves of Austria having taken Venice, (a thing not quite relished in Pied- 
mont, ) but does not say one word against Piedmont for having seized Genoa. Does he not, 
he who affects such a stoical love for truth, dees he not assert that the government of 
Piedmont ‘ began very mildly’? Was it not in the teeth of treaties that that government, at 
the very beginning of its existence, published the edict, May 21st, 1824? Were not people 

thrown 
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tique with an anecdote. Angelo Mazza, an Italian poet of great 
merit, lately deceased, was a cheerful man of very lively manners. 
He was once consulted by a young man, a priest, who wished to 
know whether he should devote himself to the pulpit or to poetry, 
to which he felt an inclination. Mazza asked him if he had ever 
written any verses, to which the other replied in the affirmative ; 
so the old poet desired him to send him some of his compositions 
by which he might be enabled to form a judgment. The youthful 
bard did so, and sent to Mazza two most wretched poems. When 
the latter met him a few days after, he began to cry out at a dis- 
tance, ‘The pulpit! Signor Abate, the pulpit!’ The poet said 
that he could not conceive how Mazza could advise him to take to 
the pulpit, without ever having heard him preach; but Mazza in- 
sisted upon it that he must be a much better preacher than poet, 
* since,’ as he took the liberty to add, ‘ your verses are such villain- 
ous ones, that it is impossible that you should ever write a sermon 
equally wretched.’ We hear that Signor Botta is about to write 
acontinuation of Guicciardini’s history to the present time. We 
know, however, though we have neither read nor seen his pro- 
duction, that Signor Botta dedicated the moments of leisure which 
Napoleon left to his legislators, to the composition of an epic poem, 
entitled the ‘ Capture of Veii.’ Now, after the perusal of this, 
his History, we believe we may advise him to write another epic 
poem ; for certain are we that the fair Calliope will not be so un~ 
propitious to him as the severe Clio. But if in conscience he is 
sensible that she is so, let him divorce himself from the muses, and 
return to his old calling of a physician, since, in that case, he will be 
secure from criticisms if he errs, and, at least, will hear no remon- 
strances from those whose lives have fallen a sacrifice to his mis 
takes and ignorance. As for ourselves, we beseech heaven that we 
may be saved from his attendance in that quality ; but, perhaps, 
we should be more grieved at the idea of his being our historian, 
than at the prospect of his being our physician. 


thrown inte prison, without any one—not even themselves—knowing w herefore, in con- 
sequence of the maxims of policy, adopted by the Piedmontese king, at the very beginning 
of his reign? Did not the king, at the commencement of his government, prevent cre- 
ditors from suing according to law, and before the regular tribunals of the country, his 
debtors? Did he not set aside wills, sentences of the courts of justice, solemnly pro- 
nounced years and years before,—private obligations, the most solemn and most sacred, 
in favour of spies, of profligate characters, whose only merit was to creep, like reptiles, 
at the foot of despotism? Were not nuns and friars, and monks and jesuits, immediately 
recalled, and allowed, most impudently, to meddle in all private concerns of families ? 
Were not the poor Vaudois or Valdesi (Valdenses) submitted to the most bitter humi- 
liations, deprived of their pensions, left starving, and subjected to the most degrading and 
insulting laws the very moment that the Piedmontese sovereign mounted that throne, 
which an English general had conquered for him? And yet this is termed mildness! 
But we should never end; and we think we have said more than enough to convince 
the world of the credit due both to the frané historian, and to the /earned reviewer 
—Arcades ambv. Arr. 
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Arr, VII1.—Svea Rikes Hafder, af Eric Gustaf Geijer. The 
* Records of Sweden, by E. G. Geijer. U 1825. 


ANY individuals, during the last century, have endeavoured 

to remove the dark and impenetrable veil which concealed 

the treasures of Northern History, but they know not the secret 
charm, and their efforts were of little avail. Olof Dalin and 
Sven Lagerbring were, indeed, somewhat superior to their com- 
petitors. Both adorned the last century, and were not only re- 
garded with admiration by their contemporaries, but were entitled 
to the gratitude of the present generation. Their historical 
attempts were dictated by that zeal, which is inspired alone by 
unsullied patriotism and love of truth ; nevertheless their works 
are insufficient for the elevation which historical science has since 
attained, and to which a refined critic of our own times has so much 
contributed. But, during the last century, the stores of Icelandic 
literature appear to have been either comparatively neglected, or 
at least unknown to that extent which their valuable qualities 
deserved. No light, however, has been thrown on the earlier 
northern history by the two above-named writers; and though 
Lagerbring’s work is distinguished from that of his poten by 
sounder views, and an almost painful anxiety a accuracy ; 


and though, further, it has been enriched with annotations by e 
famous Hallenberg, a Swedish historian of considerable merit, it re- 
mains, for the modern scientific reader, a rude and indigested mass. 

After these two writers, a German, named F. Riihs, Professor 
at the University of Greifswald, and ne that of Berlin, 


appeared in the list of Swedish historians. is work, written 
originally in German, was translated into Swedish, and as it has 
acquired considerable authority in Sweden, where it was — 
and completed, it may be regarded as a portion of Swedish, rather 
than of German literature. Of this work, there is in Sweden but 
one opinion, that it excels its predecessors in deep research, strict 
impartiality, tasteful simplicity of style, and just discrimination of 
historical characters. We are not disposed to withhold any por- 
tion of this praise, for we rank Riihs among the distinguished 
historians of modern times ; yet his work has one great defect, 
arising from an inability to discern the trye connexion between 
history and mythology. An unfortunate prejudice against the 
purity and historical importance of the Icelandic sources (with 
which he appears to have been but imperfectly acquainted) in- 
duces him to mistrust the northern mythology, as for the most part 
a monkish invention, and a vain imitation of the mystic systems 
of Greece and Rome. This scepticism neutralizes his researches 
into the earlier northern history, and he wanders in confusion and 

darkness, 
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darkness, having himself destroyed the thread which would have 
led him through the labyrinth. 
Thus a sound historical work on Sweden was still a desideratum 
when Eric Gustaf Geijer commenced his labours. A profound know- 
ledge of the history of his country, a clear and critical perception, 
and a felicitous style, combine to prove his capability for excellence. 
His professorship of history has afforded him peculiar facilities 
for research, and his appointment of historian to the king may be 
taken as evidence of the estimation in which his attdinments are 
held. From the exertions of a mind thus stored, we were justified 
in anticipating the most important results, an anticipation which is 
strongly confirmed by the first volume of the ‘ Svea Rikes Hafder,’ 
which Geijer has already presented to the public. It contains an 
introduction to his work, and is divided into ten sections, com- 
prising a critical investigation of all important matters found in 
the northern traditions. He has cleared the way for his future 
inquiries by this investigation, in which he has had to combat 
antiquated prejudices, to examine recent hypotheses, and to inspect 
critically the whole mass of records relative to northern mythology, 
all which he has executed with that scrupulous care which might 
be expected from his truly scientific character. The contents of 
the volume before us are classed as follows:—1. The nature of 
the country.—2. The north of the ancients.—3. Transition to 
the native historical sources.—4. The Runic.—5. The Icelanders. 
6 and 7, The northern mythology.—8, 9, and 10. The Ynglinga 

Saga, and the following kings, down to the 9th century.* 
In 


* In the first section the author has given a general geological view of the Scandina- 
vian Peninsula, availing himself of the most recent discoveries in natural history, by 
Von Buch, Wahlenberg, Nilsson, Ehrenheim, and Berzelius. He presents an animated 
picture of the country and climate, as also of its inhabitants, their character and man- 
ners. Asa specimen of his vivid descriptive style, we subjoin a passage from the first 
section, in which, with poetic feeling, but strict fidelity, he describes the two seasons, 
winter and spring, so wonderful in Scandinavia, We quote in a note, that we may not 
unseemingly break in upon the thread of our narrative, and we give a long extract, as no 
other opportunity will occur for transcribing the words of the author at any length, our 
object being to afford a compressed view of his historical inquiries. 

Referring to the testimony of Alfieri, who visited Scandinavia in the year 1770— 
Geijer quotes the following words, ‘Sweden,’ says Alfieri, ‘ as well as all classes of its 
inhabitants, pleased me exceedingly, either because I am charmed by extremes, or from 
some other reason for which I cannot account ; but certain it is that, were I to choose a 
northern residence, I should prefer this remote country before any that | know. I was 
transported by the wild majesty of its boundless forests, its lakes and precipices, and, 
though I had not then read Ossian, many of his images were awakened within me, as I 
afterwards found on perusing him.’ In another place the same Italian says,—‘ Sweden 
is,one of those countries which, by its wild beauty, delighted me most, and excited 
within me the most fanciful, melancholy, and sublime ideas. A certain inexpressible silence 
reigns in the atmosphere, which makes one think himself beyond the boundaries of 
earth.’ ‘It is a native of the south,’ proceeds Geijer, ‘ who says this. But Alfieri was 


charmed by the clear winter night, often illumined by the durora Borealis, or when the 
stars 
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In the ancient symbolical representation of the Greeks, the 
north, the home of the Hyperboreans, was enveloped in darkness, 
yet was, at the same time, believed to contain the paradise of the 
sun, and the abodes of the blessed. As Night generates Day, so 
in the high north, Latona (the night) brought forth the two lights 
of heaven, Apollo and Artemis, who, according to Herodotus, 
migrated to Delos, accompanied by holy Hyperborean maids, and 
were there worshipped with profound veneration.* The mystic 


stars seem to have doubled their number and brilliancy, while a snowy veil wraps all 
around in uniformity ; and we ourselves can well remember when these scenes awakened 
in us similar sensations. He was delighted with the amusement of sledge-driving through 
the dark forests, and over the frozen lakes, and still more by the incredible rapidity with 
which, at the end of April, every vestige of ice and snow vanishes, and is replaced by 
the verdant robe of spring. A spectacle, rare, indeed,’ he exclaims, ‘ which, had I then 
been a poet, would have inspired me to exercise the art.’ 

©The contrast between the rudeness of winter and the bloom of spring is here much 
more powerful, and, consequently, the latter is here welcomed with a far livelier feeling 
thaa in those countries, whose inhabitants know nothing of such quick transition, as if 
the warm look of maternal love were more delightful-to that child, above whom it 
seldom beams. The spring, which quickens all beings, seems in the north, more than 
elsewhere, to stir the very heart of nature, and presents, particularly in the mountainous 
parts, where the transition is most rapid, a spectacle which should pervade the darkest 
and most depressed bosom with a ray of the delightful bliss ofexistence. The snow 
melting in the sunbeams, and rushing from the mountains in numberless rivulets over the 
fragrant verdure of the vales; the mighty waters, loosened from their icy chains, and 
hastening onward with augmented tide ; the trees, as it were instantaneously, arrayed 
in leafy verdure, from which the song birds chirp their tuneful strains, filling the clear, 
elastic air of spring with salutations to the north ; the heaven floating in a brilliant sea, 
which soon no longer knows of night, the gladness, in fine, pervading the whole of 
animated nature—all combine in the northern spring, to cause an overflowing sense of 
life, as at once awakened from a lengthened torpor. [If this first transition make a 
more powerful impression on the observer, the mildly blooming progress immediately 
succeeding it, has a more genuine and moving charm. From its contrast with the fre- 
quently barren grandeur of northern scenery, and from its tinge of evanescent beauty, all 
the loveliness of nature in the north has a sort of tender expression, This observation 
applies equally to the gentle tints of the opening rose, and to the blooming cheek of the 
northern maiden; to the clear colouring of the heaven, when compared with a dark 
blue southern sky; to the light but vivid verdure of the grass, so strongly contrasting 
with the unaltered witnesses of winter,—our woods of gloomy pine, all which evince a 
weakness of vegetation not to be found in the maturity of southern nature, and its (we 
may so say) more full blooded productions. Thus the beauty of the north almost in- 
variably resembles a delicate and tender child, whose gentle, innocent loveliness, even 
in the cradle, seems to supplicate deliverance from the cruel fate by which it shortly 
must be doomed to perish ; and the striking contrast between rudeness and genileness, 
liveliness and torpor, perceptible in the northern regions, makes itself felt in the 
brightest bloom of spring. These,and many other distinctive qualities, which pervade 
our being, either pleasingly or painfully, seem, on that very account, in these regions, to 
draw the compassionate attention of man to nature, and to create a closer relation to it, 
and to its mysteries, To this cause may also be attributed that peculiarly deep and 
compreheusive perception of nature, which forms a fundamental principle in distin- 
guished northeru minds ; a tendency which, even in the earliest mythology and poetry 
of the north, expresses itself by dark images and tones, and in later times, purified by 
cultivation, has been principally developed in sciences and art.’ 


* On this island, the Father of History paid a visit of respect to the monuments of the 
Hyperborean maids, 
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country of the Hyperboreans was, by the Greeks, esteemed a 
land of peace, whose blest inhabitants, living in community 
with the gods, enjoyed eternal spring, a two-fold harvest, and a life 
of centuries. We may here remark that the ancients always 
comprehended the west under this representation, for the Hespe- 
rides, (also the offspring of Night,) with their wonderful gar- 
dens, belonged to the Hyperboreans, whose godlike origin was 
traced to the sons of Light, the Titans. In proportion, however, 
as the western dawn began to spread and the horizon expanded 
northward, the traditionary region of the blest was removed into 
the east, and the Ripeean mountains with their gold-guarding 
griffins, which were originally the Alps, were finally fixed at Ural 
and Altai, still forming the boundary between mortals and the 
abode of the blest. 

It would seem an innate property of our being, to place the 
felicity for which it longs, in regions attainable only to unfettered 
fancy. Thus we find that the ancients invariably fixed the 
abodes of the blest on what they believed the extreme confines 
of the earth. In the west, the Dacian Islands ; in the north- 
west and north, the Hyperboreans ; in the east, the Atta Kores ; 
and, in the extreme south, the Ethiopians, with whom Jove was 
supposed to celebrate their festivals. The account given by He- 
rodotus concerning the Hyperboreans is not without historical 
allusion, since he expressly mentions their temple-offerings, 
brought by a north-west way to Delos. This name ‘ Hyperbo- 
reans’ was often applied indiscriminately to all the northern 
nations by the ancient Greek and Roman writers. —_ Later histo- 
rians make mention of the long nights and days, which lasted half 
a year, as also of the national custom of the Hyperboreans, 
(which existed amongst the ancient inhabitants of the North,) of 
precipitating shohnadietn from: the rock, when weary of life.* But 
this faint light is all that is thrown on the subject by the old his- 
torians.- It is notorious that the ancient Greeks were bad geo- 
graphers, and, if the Phenicians and Carthaginians knew some- 
thing more, they concealed it. This fact, however, has descended 
to posterity,—that they visited the tin islands (probably the Bri- 
tish) and the amber coast; and we have no doubt, that, but for 
the barbarous destruction of Carthage by the Romans, important 
accounts of these voyages would have been preserved. Strabo, 
the first geographer of any consequence, mentions a Massilian, 
named Pythias, who visited Britain about 300 years before the 
Christian era, and who speaks of a country six days journey to 
the north of Britain. Strabo, however, treats the Massilian as an 


* Several of these rocks are still shown in Sweden, for instance, the Hunneberg, 
near Wennersborg. They are called Atte Stupor. 


impostor, 
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errors. Thus much may be considered as certain ; that 
the country alluded to y Pythias, and which by the moderns is 
held to be Iceland, was the north-western part of Scandinavia ; 
and that the island Baltia or Basilia, mentioned by Strabo as 
also occurring in the account of Pythias, was the southern part 
of the same peninsula. But, at the period in question, Scandi- 
navia was enveloped in the gloom of northern night, till, by their 
intercourse with Great Britam, and by the wars which they waged 
in the north of Germany, the Romans approached nearer to the 
north, when their accounts became, if not satisfactory, at least 
more clear, upon the subject ; though the general opinion, that 
the Baltic was at no great distance from the Pontus Euxinus and 
in some connection with the Caspian sea, continued down to the 
middle ages, and obviously influenced the ideas of the Icelanders 
themselves. The authors in the first of Christianity distin- 
uished Scandinavia by the name of Thule, and, according to 
liny and Ptolomeus, believed it to be an immense island, whose 
circumference was unknown. On the eastern shore Tacitus 
found the Sutones, in whom we recognise the origin of the name 
Svear, or Swedes. This historian calls the Baltic, the Suevian 
sea, (Mare Suevicum,) and says, ‘Suionum hinc civitates ipso in 
oceano preter viros armaque classibus valent.’ ‘Trans Suiones 
he places ‘aliud mare pigrum, ac prope immotum,’ apparently 
the Icy Ocean. Tacitus evidently knew more of Scandinavia than 
his predecessors, but he does not expressly mention whether the 
Suiones inhabited an island or not, and hence we may infer that 
he had no distinct knowledge upon this point. Pliny mentions 
a ‘ Sevo mons immensus nec Ripzis jugis minor,’ which stretch- 
ing ‘to the Cimbric promontory, (Jutland) forms a gulf full of 
islands, called the Codonic, as it is also termed by Pomponius 
Mela, Geijer has not explained the meaning of Pliny by this 
Szvo Mons, but as neither Jutland nor Schleswick possess a 
considerable ridge of mountains, we are inclined to suppose that 
he must have meant the Norwegian mountains, which may 
be traced from Cape Lindesniis, (the most southern point of 
Norway,) into the inner parts of the country, joining the great 
chain of mountains which forms the principal boundary between 
Norway and Sweden, still called Save Fjillet* (Mount Seve), 
The three Scandian islands mentioned by Ptolomeus are, ap- 
parently, Zealand, Fiimen, and Laland; and the fourth, which 
he calls Scandeia, and places more eastward, extending towards 
the mouth of the Vistula, is no doubt Scandinavia. He here 
places the Goutoi and Daukiones, clearly the Goths and Danes. 


impostor, and in so doing commits very palpable geograi iol 


* Also called Kolen, by which name it is mentioned in Snorre Sturleson. 
During 
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Daring a period of about 400 years after Ptolomeus, while the 
northern people invaded Italy in such immense hordes, the 
southern authors remained silent on the subject of the north, till 
the sixth century, when Procopius gives accounts which prove 
his acquaintance with sources previously unknown. He expressly 
designates Scandinavia by the name of Thule, and describes the 
island (for he also believed it to be an island) as ten times larger 
than Britain. Among other accounts of the nature of the country 
and manners of the inhabitants, which are, for the most part, 
corroborated by later historians, he mentions that the sun, during 
the summer season, does not set for forty days, and that he dis- 
appears for an equal period during the winter solstice. He also 
mentions the great festival* celebrated by the northern people 
when they expected the return of the sun. Among the nations 
who inhabited Thule, he particularly mentions the Skritfinni and 
Gauti, the former of whom we find afterwards, in the historian of 
the Langobards, Paul Warnefrid, and in Adam of Brehmen, who 
calls them Skirtefingi. They are also mentioned in Saxo Gram- 
maticus, by whom they are called Skricfinri. Paul Warnefrid 
contends that their name is derived from the word skrita (leap), 
and that this people pursued the wild beasts on sticks bent like 
a bow, a description which clearly relates to the snow-shoes of 
the Laplanders, who were called Finni in the olden time, and 
who still use this means of traversing the snowy regions, which 
they do with wonderful rapidity. In the ancient Scandinavian 
language, to go on snow-shoes was called skrida paskidor. 
Jornandes, a contemporary of Procopius, is the first who re- 
lates an emigration of the Gauti from Scandinavia. His words 
are—‘ Ex hac Scanziae insula quasi officina gentium aut certe 
velut vagina nationum cum rege suo Beric Gothi quondam me- 
morantur egressi.’—Jornandes was himself a Goth, and the 
account of this emigration he asserts to have taken from the 
songs of his country. ‘ Quemadmodum et in priscis eorum car- 
minibus pene historico ritu in communi recolitur.’ According to 
him, the Goths set sail in three vessels, and landed near the 
Vandals, at a place called by him Gothiscanzia, whence, he 


® This festival was calied the Jul, and celebrated at the beginning of February, till 
the son of Harald Harfager, Hakan the Good, changed the period of its celebration to 
Christmas, which is still called Jul by the Northern nations, Scholars have, for cen- 
turies, disagreed as to the derivation of this word. Loccenius, in his Antiq. Sueo. Goth. 
derives it from Hju/, a Swedish word, signifying a wheel, because the northern nations 
likened the course of the sun to the movement of a wheel. Rudbeck agrees with him 
on this point, because on many Runic monuments the sign of a wheel is found to de- 
note the circuit of the sun; but the learned Verelius derives Ju/ from Joda, the Swedish 
for ‘ to be glad.’ In this we think him mistaken, because the verb Jo/a seems of a recent 
date, and is formed from the root Ju/, In England and Scotland this word is still used 

for Christmas, spelt thus, Yu/e. 
says, 
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says, on roceeded in a south-east direction, under the gui- 
dance of Filimer, the fifth king after Beric. They settled on the 
shores of the Pontus Euxinus, and divided themselves, according 
to the situation of the land, into Ostro-Goths, under the govern- 
ment of the Amales, and Visi-Goths*, ruled by the race of the 
Baltes. Their princes were called Ases, or demi-gods, whom, in 
their songs, they celebrated as the offspring of the gods, and to 
whom they ascribed the gaining of victories. The credibility of 
Jornandes, in general, has been disputed, and particularly this 
emigration from Sweden has been treated as a fiction. Geijer, 
however, supports him in this assertion. It is true, that the geo- 
graphical accounts of Jornandes are confused, as in one instance 
he calls Scandinavia an island, in another a peninsula connected 
with the north-east of Europe; and, throughout his whole work, 
he confounds Scandinavia with Scythia, which latter the Ice- 
landers call Svithiod hin Myckla, (the large Swedish land,) by 
which error he gave a wron gdirection to the ideas which, during 
the middle ages, prevailed concerning the north. Still his account 
of this emigration from Sweden is, in part, confirmed by the tes- 
timony of the old native traditions and chronicles, which mention 
an emigration of Goths from Sweden into Denmark. But we 
must observe, that there was a Gothland on the east, as well as 
on the west coast of the Baltic, so that the migration under 
Humble, mentioned by the chronicles, must not be confounded 
with that related by Jornandes. The former refer to the occupa- 
tion of the western shore, the Cimbrican coast, now called Jut- 
land. The amber coast of Prussia, the Gothiscanzia of Jor- 
nandes) is, in the old chronicles, called Vitland ; and the present 
Jutland, with the adjacent Danish islands, are called Viternas 
Slatt, the plain of the Vites. According to Beda, the Vites is a 
name for the Goths ; and Sheringham asserts, that Gete, Giote, 
Jote, Gute, Geatuni, Jotuni,+ Jete, Jute, and Juite, are names 
indiscriminately used by the old writers to designate the Gothic 
people. We differ from Geijer, when he supposes that the mi- 
gration of Odin and his Asen must be placed previous to that 
related by Jornandes, or, at least, co-eval ; and our reason is, that 
Jornandes places this migration in an extremely remote period, 
and, we think, correctly. Without here intending to fix the 
period when Odin and his Asen arrived in Sweden, we think it 
certain that the migration of the Goths, under Beric, must be 
put before that of Odin. The facility with which Odin esta- 


* Jornandes knows the Ostrogothe and Vagoth in Scandia, where are still found 
the provinces Oster Géthland and Wester Githland, 

+ Sheringham is mistaken in supposing the Jotuni to be Goths, It will be shown that 
they were quite a different tribe. 


blished 
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blished kingdoms on the shores of the Baltic, and the probability 
that he there found the old religion of a former Odin, whom, as 
the Icelanders relate, he pretended to be, may serve to show that 
Goths then existed on this plain, which extends from Memel to 
the river Ems. Tacitus finds Gothones trans Lygios, i. e, on 
the eastern shore of the Baltic, the present Lithuania, where, in 
the middle ages, a place was still called Gothland. Among the 
nations near the Elbe, in the present Holstein, he mentions two 
Gothic tribes,—the Angli and Nuithones, probably the Vites. 

The name of Vites suddenly disappears, and from the fifth 
century down to the ninth, the word Sassen * is used as the de- 
nomination of all the Gothic tribes of Northern Germany. After 
the last emigration of Jornandes, the Goths indulged their love of 
wandering, and proceeded to the south-east of Europe, while the 
kindred tribes in Germany remained in their original position, till 
the beginning of the fifth century, when a part of them went over 
to England. No mention of Odin’s migration with his Asen is 
made in the old Grecian and Roman historians... In order that this 
event may not be deemed a merely learned hypothesis on the part 
of the Icelanders, Geijer bears testimony to its certainty; he 
founds his opinion—lst, on other historical proofs of the Asiatie 
origin of the northern people, afforded by Paul Warnefrid, Saxo. 
Grammaticus, and Dudo, the Norman annalist, of the tenth cen- 
tury ;—2ndly, on the historical allusions made to such an emi- 
gration ;—and, finally, on the nature of the northern mytho- 
logy, which, as far as it reveals itself, is clearly of Asiatic origin. 
The proofs of the credibility of the Icelanders are ample and in- 
contestable, but we must refrain from following him into details. 
The Icelandic sources, viz., the first fourteen chapters of the 
‘ Ynglinga Saga’ of Snorre Sturleson, together with the prosaic 
Edda, relate that Odin and his Asen, after having wandered from 
Asgard, on the eastern shore of the Tanais, through Russia, 
North Germany, and Denmark, settled on the shores of the Lake 
Miilare, in the present Swedish province of Upland. Here he 
founded the empire of the Svear, (Sveawiilde, or Svea Rike,) also 
called Svithiod, (in a more confined sense,) and Manheim (the 
Home of Man.) Odin and his Asen seem to have taken peace- 
able possession of the country, as if he was arriving among his 
kindred, who cheerfully granted to a friend what they would have 
refused to a foe. Under the mystic veil of a religion, of which he 
was in some sort the founder; and, as the Icelandic tales relate, 
by representing himself to be the ancient Odin revisiting the 











® This name first occurs in Ftolomeus, we believe. Beda states that the Saxones, 
Angli, and Viti, were the tribes who came over to England 
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earth, he was enabled to lay the foundation of a firm and mighty 

vernment, having for its basis the superstition of his subjects. 

he kindred tribes, with whom Odin became thus amicably con- 
nected, were the Goths, already known through -the ancient 
writers, and who thenceforward contented themselves with the 
southern part of the peninsula, called by the Icelanders Gau- 
thiod. From the northern historians we learn nothing relative to 
the numbers of the Asen, or, as we will hereafter call them, the 
Svear; but some estimate may be formed upon this point, from 
the fact that they originally inhabited the present provinces of 
Upland, Westmenland, and Gestrikland ; or, as they are called 
in the old provincial laws, the Folklands. Tacitus, who knew the 
Svear under the name of Suiones, is silent as to their numbers. It 
does not appear that Odin left many of his followers behind him 
to secure the dynasties which he established in North Germany ;* 
and hence we may infer, that their number at his outset was not 
large. The empire of the U p Svear was originally confined to asmall 
extent of territory, and, in this signification, it was called Manheim. 
But when, in progress of time, the Svear, by their prerogative as 
reigning tribe, governed by the immediate descendants of Odin, and 
also by their office as guardians of the Upsala temple, had gained a 
decided political precedence, the power of the tribe increased to 
such a degree that the Upsala kings were regarded as possessing 
paramount and undisputed authority. In this sense the name 
Svea Rike (Swedish Empire) comprehends the southern part of 
Gauthiod. The precedence of the Svear before the Goths is 
placed beyond all doubt, by the provincial laws, in which we read 
‘that the Swedish empire is formed by Svea and Géthaland.+ 
A ting allra Svea—in the council of all the Svear, the king is 
to be elected on the plain of Mora, near Upsala, and ting allra 
Gétha, the assembly of all the Goths, shall re-elect him.’ Such 
decisive terms of the law induce the conjecture that the Goths 
disputed the precedence of the Svear, at least in the election of 
their kings ; and in the history of the middle ages we find men- 
tion of frequent, and, sometimes, sanguinary struggles between 
them. Geijer places the emigration of Odin and his Asen in the 
last century before the Christian era, and contends that the fact 


* The genealogical records of the Anglo-Saxons begin with Odin, those of the Danes 
with Skéld, the son of Odin, after whom his descendants were called Skéldungar. 
Saxo makes Skéld the grandson of Humble. Even the Franks asserted that one of their 
first leaders was Sigge, the son of Odin. 

+ The division Svea and Gétha Rike, which is formed bya chain of mountains. Kola- 
mirden, betweea Sodermanland and oster Géthland, not only still exists, but, by the 
formation of the principal law courts, Svea and Gotha Hoffiit, first established during 
the thirty years war, has, at present, a practical influence. Within the last three years, 
another court has been added, called Hofrut of Skone och Blekinge, 

of 
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of this event having been unknown to the Romans, cannot be 
received as evidence against its credibility.* But having ascer- 
tained this point—namely, that of the two nations inhabiting 
Scandinavia, the Goths and Svear, the former were the more an- 
cient, the question remains—were the Goths, whom Odin found 
in Scandinavia, the Aborigines? Geijer is of opinion, that they 
also had migrated thither ‘at a period veiled from the eye of 
history.’ If so, the migration mentioned by Jornandes was nothing 
more than a return of the Goths to their native home. 

The Bastarnes, Alans, and Getes, according to the ancient 
Greek and Roman authors, were Gothic nations, whom the Ro- 
mans ascertained to have dwelt near the Caucasus, and the Pon- 
tus Euxinus. The Alans were said to have been originally an 
Asiatic people of Medo-Persian origin. In these Geijer finds 
his northern Asen, and concludes, from the mythology of the 
ancient northern nations, the relation of which to the southern is 
incontrovertible, and also from the resemblance between the 
Persian and northern languages, that Persia, the ancient Iran, 
was the cradle of the Gothic inhabitants of the north. 

The aborigines of Scandinavia were the Iotun, mertioned in the 
old mythology as giants. They appear under various other denomi- 
nations, but always asa malignant race, living in lasting strife with 


gods and men. These lotun had been driven by the Goths into 
the north, and lost still more of their territory, when the Svear 
took possession of the land around the Milare. ‘They are the 
Skriti-finni of Procopius and the other above-mentioned authors ; 


* While we agree with him in this particular, we must complain that he has neg 
lected to state his opinion why the Icelandic authors, who so frequently allude to 
the Goths in Scandinavia, have Sete entirely silent on the migration mentioned by Jor- 
nandes, We will venture to offer an opinion on the subject :—the Heimskringla, the 
chief source for this inquiry, treats only of the history of the kings, immediate de- 
scendants of Odin, and of the religion introduced by the historical Odin, which was 
amalgamated with the creed of the old Goths, the former inhabitants. The Ynglinga 
Saga has only in view the personal history of the kings, who reigned over the Up Svea 
race. The Icelandic settlers were, for the most part, men of noble, and some of royal 
descent, both Norwegians and Swedes ; and the Icelanders long considered it an incum- 
bent duty to celebrate the noble descent and prowess of their ancestors—to study and 
describe their hisiory. They mention the Goths, merely when circumstances bring 
them into contact with the Rascal whose feats they celebrate. Snorre Sturleson, after 
having given the history of the Ynglingar, confines himself to a description of such of the 
Norwegian kings as derived descent from them. He makes no particular mention of 
the later kings of the Up Svear, and still less does he deign to notice the Goths, or 
their kings, who were only Fylkis Konungar, or petty kings. It is clear that a national 
antipathy gradually arose between the Svear and the Goths, or Gotar, which, at length, 
broke forth in sanguinary struggles, especially in the twelfth century. The Svear, following 
the example of their kings, were the first to embrace Christianity—the Goths continuing, 
for a longer period, zealous idolaters—a circumstance which we do not hesitate to at- 
tribute to the rude and sanguinary character of the primitive religion of the former Odin, 
to which faith the Goths adhered more closely than the Svear, who were comparatively 
civilized by that of the historical Odin. If we consider the old northern mythology, as we 
have it from the ancient Icelanders and Saxo-Grammaticus, we find in it, as it were, tie 
strife of two contending elements, 
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Jotun and Finni being indiscriminately used by the Icelanders to 
designate the same people. Saxo asserts, on the authority of 
old songs and sagas, that the original Scandinavian race were 
forced to give way to one more civilized, and these to a third, 
still more enlightened. The lotuns, or Finni, continued impla- 
cable enemies to the recent intrnders, and Adam of Brehmen 
relates that, even in his time, the Skrik-finni, as he calls them, 
descended from the mountains, and invaded the more cultivated 
provinces of Scandinavia. The account of Fornjoter and his 
race, which has often perplexed inquirers into northern mythology, 
may be thus explained, taking it for granted that they belonged 
to the Jotun, It is true that the Danish historians Schoening and 
Suhm suppose that the lotun were Goths, which appears to have 
been also the opinion of Sheringham, from the passage already 
quoted. This opinion is, however, disproved by Geijer, who 
shows that the account contained in an Icelandic record called 
Fundin Noregur (Norway discovered) on the conquest of Norway 
by Fornjoter, who is styled a king of Finnland or Quenland, de- 
serves no historical faith; the whole relation being allegorical, 
and probably resulting from the attempts of the Icelanders to 
give a glorious genealogy to their petty. kings. The name of 
ornjoter occurs, among various others, given by the olden tales 
and traditions to the giants, who are called, in addition to their 
common name, lotun, (synonymous with enemy,) Thursar, Rim- 
thursar, Troll (wizard) and mountaineers. In Fundin Noregur, 
we find that a king of the race of Fornjoter, is invoked by the 
Quenes, or Finns, for snow and skidfére, i. e. snow-shoe driving. 
The probability that the Finlanders were the aborigines of Scandi- 
navia is strongly supported by the contents of recent traditionary 
tales, Throughout the whole of Swedish history down to modern 
times, it has been the opinion of the lower classes, that the Fin- 
landers are in the peculiar possession of witchcraft, or, in other 
words, that they are wizards (troll); and the Laplanders, origi- 
nally the Finni, as they are still called by the Norwegians, con- 
tend that the whole Scandinavian peninsula of old belonged to 
them. The opinions on the early Scandinavian history, which 
were prevalent in the middle ages, were not derived from any ac- 
quaintance with the Icelandic records, which remained unknown 
till the 17th century, when, by the exertions of Peringskéld, Ve- 
relius, Worms, and others, they were first disclosed. The rhyme 
and prose chronicles, both composed by unknown authors in the 
middle of the 15th century, are mainly indebted to the accounts 
of Jornandes, for a guidance through the confusion of popular 
tradition. As the chronicles chiefly relate to the large collection 
of tales concerning Attila, Dietrich von Bern, and Siegfrid,—tales 
which pervade the national poetry of the south as apg as 
al 
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that of the north, we cannot wonder at the confusion which fills 
the chronological index of the old Scandinavian kings, whose 
origin is traced to Eric, the Beric of Jornandes. Géeijer asserts 
that the rhyme chronicles haye taken their information from a 
Swedish treatise on the Saga of Diedrich von Bern (Verona, the 
Theodrie of the Ostrogoths). The Icelandic Vilkina Saga, 
which was first edited by Peringskéld, seems to have been as little 
known to the Swedish chroniclers just mentioned, as to the first 
Swedish historian Eric Olai, who wrote his history down to the 
year 1464, at the request of Karl Knutson, King of Sweden ; 
these chronicles enrich the Swedish history with from seven to 
eight kings before Ynge, partly taken from the account of Jor- 
nandes, and partly from the Saga of Diedrich von Bern. Eric 
Olai could not refrain from giving these kings a place in his 
genealogical table, at least as far as the authority of Jornandes 
supported him; and for those which the chroniclers have taken from 
the Saga, he substitutes others from Saxo Grammaticus. For the 
rest he follows generally the old genealogical table, from the first half 
of the L4th century dhedutenn Upsaliense) which, on the whole, 
agrees with the Icelandic line of kings, and concludes with the 
year 1333. Geijer deems it vain to trace northern history higher 
than Odin, and, consequently, rejects all previous dynasties, but, in 
thus doing, he appears to cut, rather than to unravel the Gordian 
knot. For our parts, how dark soever may be the veil which 
covers the period in question, we are not inclined to refuse all be- 
lief in these kings, whose existence agrees with our previous opinion 
on a migration of the Goths before the time of Odin. We see no 
reason for impeaching the veracity of Jornandes in this instance. 
The endeavours of the chroniclers and historians, in the 15th 
and 16th centuries, to prove an analogy between the native 
chronology and those of the Bible, led to the most extravagant 
results. hahien Magnus, in his extensive Historia Gothorum 
Sveorumque, first edited at Rome, in 1554, by his brother Olaus 
Magnus, stated the Goths to be descended from Magog, the son 
of Japhet; and in pursuance of this theory, he fills Swedish history 
with names of kings who bear no historical mark but their Pagan 
appellations, In vain his two contemporaries, Olaus and Lauren- 
tius Petri, resisted his gratuitous assertions. The ideas of Johannes 
Magnus were adopted by later Swedish and foreign historians, 
and were so firmly entertained, that when, in the L7th century, 
the Icelandic sources became known, they were, without further 
critical investigation, received as proof of the preconceived 
erroneous opinions, With such opinions, Olaus Rudbeck com- 
posed his Atlantis, a work in which we hardly know which is more 
surprising, the immense learning or extraordinary fallacies. — 
2mM2 Though 
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Though the historical authorities, from the 14th century down- 
wards; have been for the most part founded on foreign records, 
still the north was not without native historical relics, which are 
principally the Runic, and the northern tales and songs. 

Run, or Runic, (meaning in the primitive Scandinavian lan- 
guage, line or stroke,) in the old northern tales, signifies speech, 
song, and also letter and writing. Ulfilas, in whose gospels it first 
occurs, uses it to express secret,* and thence it is employed in 
the old northern tales to denote mysterious spell, song, or letter. 
That Runic, partly on stone, partly on wood, was the only writing 
known to the ancient inhabitants of the north, is proved by the 
concurrring testimony of various row! authors, both native and 
foreign, to whom Geijer has referred; and Ulfilas can by no 
means be called the inventor of the art of writing among the 
Goths, as his alphabet bears obvious traces of the Runic. From 
the mythological songs and — ne by the Icelanders, we 
see that, among the Pagans, the Runic was in particular request 
for spells and charms, and generally for sacred nee In this 
mystic quality the Runic characters are called a kingly science, 
the invention and. introduction of which among the northern 
people was ascribed to Odin and his Asen. But the Runic was 
also used for the composition of history and traditions, in which 
sense Rhabanus Maurus and Saxo refer to them. Still it appears 
that the Pagan Runic characters were the property of a few 
initiated persons, and not in general use among the people of that 

riod. The missionary zeal of the first Christian clergymen in 
Nouniiiasite. for the destruction of everything tending to revive 
idolatrous recollections, prevented the preservation of any relics 
of the Pagan Runic, excepting a few, possessing no great interest, 
which have descended to our times. But the use of the simple 
Runic, on the contrary, was not only permitted but encouraged by 
these ecclesiastics for recording events of general interest ; and 
thus we find the kingly science of the Pagan Runic dwindle into 
the common writing of the north, by which general use, however, 
the superstitious ideas of witchcraft and spells, connected with the 
use of the Pagan Runic, were effectually destroyed. Of between 
fourteen and fifteen hundred Runic stones, from the 10th to the 
14th century, thirteen hundred belong to Sweden ;-and of these 
more than half are to be found in the province of Upland, in which 
genuine country of the Svear, was the chief temple and ancient 
seat of religion, and where, consequently, the priesthood were 
most numerous. Hence we may conjecture that this mysterious 


* From this signification, it appears that the verb Raunen,—to whisper secretly, has 
been adopted in the Teutonic language, 
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writing was there better known, and in later times more generally 
spread by the Christian clergy.* 

Geijer states that no Runic monuments of historical consequence} 
have descended to the Christian times, and proves that Saxo is 
merely boasting when, in his Danish history, he speaks of historical 
records and songs in Runic, relating to the ancient heroes of the 
north, from which songs he pretends to have made extracts. Yet 
one satisfactory result for the elucidation of the old Pagan times 
of the north has been obtained, namely, that the ancient North- 
men, before the introduction of Christianity, possessed an art of 
writing, by which they were enabled to record historicai traditions. 

These historical traditions have descended to us in the old 
northern tales and songs, though deeply shrouded in mythological 
obscurities. Sao repeatedly refers to olden tales and songs, from 
which he tells us his history is composed. They were, however, not 
the Icelandic sources, but traditions and songs, existing among his 
countrymen, which must necessarily have lost much of their pri- 
mitive signification in the mouth of a Christian people, when the 
mind and the belief, which had inspired them, were no more. 
In the composition of Saxo, we observe a variety of shades, 
arising from his inclination, either to accommodate mythological 
ideas to Christian conceptions, or to represent the old gods as 
men of uncommon strength and prudence. In other instances 
he brands the race of the gods as an infernal invention, having for 
its object the betrayal of mankind, and the gods themselves as 
malicious wizards, possessed by the devil. On the whole, it ap- 
pears from Saxo’s work, that the old religion of Odin, as it is re- 
presented in the two Eddas, was known to the Scandinavians, at 
least in its principal features; and if Saxo endeavours to transform 
the Old Mythos into an historical anecdote of a dark individual 


* The results drawn by Geijer, from his critical and learned investigation on Runics, 
are presented to us under three heads :—first, the number of Runic monuments, with 
the fact of their having been generally understood, which he proves from the circum- 
stance that authors, in the relation of events which they wished to be known universally, 
made use of the Runic by preference. They were thus the popular writing, in opposi- 
tion to the Latin characters, introduced by the clergy. The period of the Christian 
Runics, as far as it can be ascertained, seems to have extended from the 1th to some- 
what above the 13th century. 2nd. The period of their use,—thus traced to the first dawn 
of Christianity, and shown to continue till the last centuries of the middle ages, when both 
alphabets were indiscriminately used, till at length the Latin characters supplanted the 
Runic, though the latter have not entirely vanished, even in our own times. 3rd. The 
earliest Christian historical testimonies, alluding to Runic inscriptions in wood, stone, 
and other materials, corroborated also by testimonies from Germany and England, while 
paganism yet prevailed in those countries. 

+ In the reyal library at Copenhagen, there is a parchment code of the Skonian law 
in Runic characters of the 14th century. Jacob de la Gardie, General of Gustavus 
Adolphus, in the Polonian war, used the Runics as cyphers for secret instructions ; and 
in the 18th century, the inhabitants of the Swedish province Dalarne, or Dalecarlia, 
used a sort of Runic alphabet, augmented with Latin characters. . 

being 
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being, the creature of his own fancy, we may account for it by the 
tendency to bring down to the sphere of history those miraculous 
and mystical creations which may have reminded his contempo- 
raries of the pagan splendours that had passed away. It must 
also be remembered that Saxo was a monk, and careful not to 
sully his pen by any expression which might imply a doubt of 
Christianity ; but however ignorant he may have been of the real 
treasures of the Icelandic sources, his assertion, that he regards the 
Icelanders or Tylenses (as he calls them) as the most credible 
authorities on northern antiquities, is highly important. Nor is 
Saxo the only author.who praises the Icelanders for their histori- 
cal veracity. Sven Akeson, who wrote before 1187, consequently 
before Saxo,* in his Compendium of the History of Danish Kings, 
from Skéld, down to Canute VI., mentions the Icelandic songs as 
the sources of his historical information. The monk, Theoderic, 
the first Norwegian historian, who wrote in the latter half of the 
12th century, praises the Icelanders as being pre-eminently dis- 
tinguished in the old northern history, and having communicated 
this knowledge principally by their old songs. These old songs 
thus remain, as far as they have been preserved by the Icelanders, 
almost the only primitive source for instruction on northern 
history. It is the opinion of Geijer that only the mythological 
songs of the old Edda were transmitted to the Icelanders by 
Runics, but that the other songs and tales have descended simply 
by verbal tradition. The improbability that entire songs of con- 
siderable length should have been engraved in stone or wood, 
seems obvious; and Snorre Sturleson expressly says that he has 
taken his accounts from verbal tradition. This brings us to the 
immediate consideration of the Icelanders and their records. 

‘ Iceland, the best land that the sun shines upon,’ (so says the 
ancient proverb,) is the depository of northern history. As the 
miser hides his treasures in the gloomy earth, so it would seem 
that the historic muse had chosen this cheerless isle wherein to 
conceal her northern stores. Without Iceland, we should know 
nothing of northern history or mythology. This island was dis- 
covered by Norwegian adventurers in the latter half of the ninth 
century; and Ingolf was the first Norwegian who settled there, in 

79. Harald Harfager, resolving the destruction of the petty 
Norwegian kings, resolutely effected his purpose; but, at the 
same time, deprived his kingdom of many distinguished men of 
rank, and some of royal descent, who, with their families, fled to 
Iceland ;+ where, as it is said in the ancient Icelandic Saga, ‘ they 


lived 


* Saxo composed his work during the last years of his life—he died in 1203 or 1204. 
+ In the eleventh article of our last number, a whole line of the manuscript has been 


overlooked, 
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lived free from the oppression of kings and tyrants.’ Sixty years 
afterwards, Iceland was, according to Are Frode, (Are the Wise, ) 
more populous and cultivated than it ever has been before or 
since that period. Not only Norwegians, but also Swedes, of 
rank and wealth, settled in Iceland; and it may be generally ob- 
served, that they were for the most part men of considerable pro- 
perty who undertook so distant a voyage. They took with them 
their household deities, furniture, portable goods and cattle. 
Iceland thus became a second Scandinavia, enjoying perfect 
freedom under a republican form of government, till the thir- 
teenth century, when it submitted to Norway.* 

The origin of the Icelandic poetry, which had been formed 
during one hundred and twenty years of uninterrupted idolatry, 
could not be concealed, even after the establishment of the 
Christian religion. The sorrowful tones of the Skalds long con- 
tinued to be heard, in lamenting the vanished glory of their 
gods and the pleasures of Valhalla. alfred Vandrada Skald, 
when forced to baptism by the Norwegian king, Olof Tryggvason, 
thus complains: ‘ The race of Odin,’ he says, ‘ has formed songs 
for the delight of all, and well do I remember the custom of our 


overlooked, and the sense thereby materially altered. The passage in which the 
omission occurs will be found in page 271 ; and, as it stands, is as follows: ‘ Norwegian 
noblemen, who fled before the powerful arm of their King Harald Harfager, brought, 
indeed, the Christian religion to Iceland; &c.’ 

It should properly have run thus:—‘ Norwegian noblemen, who fled before the power- 
fal arm of their King Harald Harfager, settled in Iceland, and there introduced the 
religion of Odin. About a century later the Christian religion was, indeed, brought to 
Iceland; but, &c.” 

® The land was divided into districts (Fjerdingar,) and every district into three parishes 
(Tings Socken,) in each of which was a temple under the superintendence of a priest, who, 
at the same time, enjoyed the temporal power. He was called Godordsmadr (the 
speaker in the naine of the gods). The public interests were discussed and decided upon 
at a general meecing of all the freemen, called Allting, over which the chief dignitary of 
the Republic presided, supported by twelve chiefs of districts, Hiirads Hifdingar, each 
of whom was attended by two peasants from his district. The arrangement of the com- 
monweal, the worship of the gods, religious feasts and sacrifices, festive enjoyments and 
recitals of the old Sagas, in verse and prose, formed the objects of these assemblies, 
They were the more necessary by reason of the lonely situation of the huts, (not col- 
lected into villages,) which prevented the ordinary intercourse enjoyed by more wealthy 
and populous countries. These general councils were the more requisite on this 
account; for, notwithstanding the obstacles which nature has opposed to them, the cha- 
racter of the northern nations is peculiarly social. The Icelanders were remarkably 
proud of their descent, which some of them traced up to Odin, and this, perhaps, is the 
reason why their literature abounds in such carefully constructed genealogical tables. 
They also made use of poetry to celebrate the feats of their ancestors; and the Skalds, 
the rhapsodists of the North, were every where welcomed. The memory of these bards, 
sharpened by exercise, had probably reached a degree of perfection which we cannot 
conceive, containing the stores of ancient northern history and affording continual sub- 
jects for their songs. Christianity, which was introduced into Iceland in the year 1000, 
was not there so fatal to the preservation of mythological relics and recollections, as in 
Scandinavia, where the recently converted kings often strove to prove their zeal for the 
Christian faith by forcing their subjects to embrace it, and by stifling, as much as pos- 
sible, all memory of the idolatrous manners and customs. 
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fathers. Now I am forced (for much did the Skald love the rule 
of Odin) to hate the Man of Frigga (Odin), because we serve 
Christ.’* The constant intercourse, which always subsisted be- 
tween Iceland and the mother-country, gave opportunity to the 
Skalds of visiting the Northern courts, which they frequently did, 
and returned laden with honour and rewards; for, when the first 
sanguinary zeal for the propagation of Christianity had subsided, 
ihe Northern Kings and Jarls listened with delight to the olden 
tales, which recalled their high descent and ancestral glories. 
Geijer attributes the pure and unadulterated state of the Icelandic 
language to the poetry, which is a legacy from the Pagan times. 
At the close of the eleventh and commencement of the twelfth 
century, the Icelanders first began to collect and transcribe their 
tales and traditions. 

The relics of Icelandic literature are, by our author, divided into 
Mythological Songs, historical songs and sagas, and romantic 
songs and sagas. The mythological songs are contained in the 


Siimund’s Edda, called also the poetical, or elder Edda, collected 
by the priest Simund, surnamed the Wise, who studied at Paris 
towards the close of the eleventh century, and died in 1133. The 
mythological sagas or tales are contained in the younger, or prose 
Edda, commonly attributed to Snorre Sturleson ; but Geijer be- 


lieves him to have merely assisted in its composition, contending 
that it gradually acquired its present form in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Ofthe ‘historical songs and sagas,’ we may particularly 
notice the ‘ Heims Kringla’* of Snorre Sturleson, which, for the 
most part, treats of the Norwegian kings descended from Odin ; 
the ‘ Knytlinga Saga,’ probably written by Olof Thordson, called 
Hvita Skald, and nephew of Snorre Sturleson, treating of the 
‘ Danish History;’ and ‘Sturlunga Saga,’ a History of Iceland, 
the principal part of which is ascribed to Sturle Thordson, brother 
of Olof.+. The golden age of Icelandic literature thus commences 
with the twelfth, and concludes with the fourteenth century ; for, 
at the latter period, the Icelanders began to write their romantic 
sagas and songs after the model of the chivalric songs of Germany, 
of which the Icelandic were, for the greater part, direct imitations : 
as, for instance, the ‘ Wilkina Saga.’ When the connection be- 
tween poetry and history was thus dissolved, the latter degenerated 
into dry chronological annals till the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when, by the exertions of Vidalin and Espolin, Icelandic 
literature was revived; and our own times have produced distin- 
guished literary labourers in the land of ancient lore,—a Thorlas- 


* So called from the two first words of Snorre’s Ynglinga Saga, Heimsin’s Kringla, the 
globe of the earth. 


¢ John Espolin, an Icelander, has continued this saga down to modern times. 
son, 
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son, Petersson, and a Finn Magnusson, who have successfully 
endeavoured to bring back the Icelandic language and poetry to 
their original simplicity, purity, and strength. 

It now remains for us to afford a view of the Northern Mytho- 
logy ; and we think we cannot do better than to follow Geijer, in 
the compressed form in which he has compiled it from the two 
Eddas, and particularly from that prophecy of the Vaia, which is 
called Véluspa, and contained in the elder Edda. 

In the beginning of time, Ymer was, when neither the heaven 
nor the earth were, but only the bottomless abyss of Ginnunga- 
gap. And Nifelheim and Muspelheim were before the earth ; and 
in Muspelheim, the region of flames, reigned Surtur, who shall 
destroy the world by fire. From the well Hvergelmer, in Nifelheim, 
twelve floods went forth, which were called Ellivagar, and ice was 
generated from the poison contained in the twelve floods ; and by 
the mingling of ice and dew the hoar was formed. The hoar banks 
in Ginnungagap accumulated exceedingly ; so that from the part 
towards Nifelheim, the snow and the wind, and the rain, flew 
forth. But the South was kindled by sparks from Muspelheim. 
From the connection of heat and hoar, proceeded drops, which 
were animated by Him,* who sends forth the heat, and thus the 
form of a man arose, who was Ymer. Ymer was not God, but 
an evil one; both he and all his race, the Rimthursar—the 
giants—were evil. The cow, Audhumbla, was created after Ymer, 
whom she nourished with her four milk-streams; but she herself 
was fed by licking the stones, covered with hoar ; when, three days 
after, a man was mysteriously born, who was beautiful, and his 
name was Bure. His son was Birr, who married a giantess, and 
begot three sons, Odin, Vile, and Ve, by whom the heaven and 
the earth are governed. Odin is called Allfader, the father of all 
the Gods. The Eartht is his daughter, and wife, and mother of 
his first-born Asa-Thor, the invincible. There are twelve divine 
Asen, a race beautiful, and fair, and light. The son of Bérr slew 
the giant Ymer, whose blood caused a deluge that drowned all the 
Rimthursar, except Bergelmer, from whom all other giants are 
descended. But from the body of Ymer the gods created the 
world. Thus, says the Véluspa: from Ymer’s flesh the earth was 
formed, and from his blood the sea, and from his bones the rocks, 
and from his hair the trees, and from his skull the heaven. From 
his brows the kind gods created Midgard (the abode of men,) but 
of his brain they formed the heavy clouds. The sparks from 





* The Icelandic words are Med krapti Thess er til sendi hitan, é. ¢. ‘ By the power of 


Him who sends the heat.’ This alludes to the Mighty One on High, referred to by the 
Voluspa, as being above the gods. 


+ The Earth, Frygga, called, by the Germans, Hertha. 


Muspelheim 
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Muspelheim, that flew about in Ginnungagap, were fixed as stars 
in the new heaven, by the gods, who sat in council, and fixed the 
names of the times ofthe day. Natt (the night,) of the giant 
race, is dark and gloomy, and Earth is her daughter. Thrice hath 
Natt been wedded the last time to Delling of the Asa race, and 
their son Dag (day) was born beautiful, like his father. Then 
Allfader gave two waggons and horses to Day and Night, one to 
each, wherewith to travel round the earth, in four-and-twenty 
hours. And the horse of Night is named Rimfaxe, the foam of 
whose bitt causes the dew; but both air and earth are illumined 
by the mane of Skinfaxe, the horse of Day ; and it is given to the 
two children of Mundilfér, to direct the course of the sun and 
moon. The Heaven arches over the Earth, which is flat and 
round ; and in the four corners thereof the gods have placed the 
four dwarfs, East, West, North, and South ; and at the North the 
giant Hriisvelg sits, and devours the dead. He hath the form of 
an eagle, and, when he moves his wings, the winds arise. The 
earth is encompassed by a deep sea, on the extreme shore of which 
is Utgird, also called fotunhe: sim, where dwell the giants, against 
whom a wall was built, separating them from Midgard, the abode 
of gods and men. In Utg&rd, under the root of the tree of the 
World, is the abode of Sleep, who rises every night, to rule man- 


kind ; and there also the dwarfs and elves abide. The prophetic 
giantesses, Gygior and Vélor, live with Hel, in the Netherworld, 
whence wy e may be conjured up by spells. But the light elves 


inhabit the high heaven, where is found the palace Gimle, beyond 
the power of Surtur. There are nine heavens, and nine earths, and 
in the deepest below dwells Hel, the Goddess of the Netherworld. 

No human being had been yet created, when three of the Asen 
undertook the task; and, having found Ask ard Embla, both 
lifeless and shapeless, Odin gave the breath of life; Loder, blood, 
and beauty of countenance; and Heener, intellect—and thus the 
human race arose. 

The ash-tree Ygdrasil is the tallest and most beautifal of all 
trees, and also evergreen, being watered by the Nornor. Its 
boughs overspread the earth, and reach to heaven. Yet the sacred 
tree suffers much, for an eagle sits in the branches thereof, and 
between the eagle’s eyes a hawk is perched: four stags feed upon 
the buds; while a squirrel leaps up and down, to sow discord be- 
tween the eagle and the serpent (Midgirdsormen, ) who lies in the 
abyss. Of the roots of Ygdrasil, one stretches to Nifelheim, where 
Nidhdgg sits, and gnaws it in the well Hyvergelmer ; another to the 
Rimthursar, and under it is the well of Mimer, the source of wisdom, 
where Odin left his eye in surety; but the third root reaches to 
the Asen, and the human world, and beneath it is the holy well 


of 
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of Urd, in which two swans are nursed. Ygdrasil is watered 
by the Nornor, in order that it may not wither. The Nornor are 

several kinds, good and bad, but the well under the third root of 
the sacred ash belongs to the good, who are Urd (the past ;) Ver- 
dande (the present ;) and Skuld (the future.) ese three live 
in a large hall, beneath the well, secure from the power of the 
gods, to whom they often prove hostile, having been nourished by 
the giants. The gods sit in judgment at the well of Urd, whither 
they ride daily over the Asa bridge, Biifrést, the Rainbow, on 
which the giants dare not tread ; but it will finally be broken by 
the sons of Muspelheim. In the beginning the gods dwelt on the 
earth, in the midst of which they built Asgard det Fordna (the 
ancient,) and Allfader placed there the rulers, who, with him, 
should sway the destinies of men. There, also, the gods built a 
temple, with a throne and twelve seats, and called the habitation 
Gladsheim ; and there the large gold-beaming Valhalla was 
founded. Another beautiful saloon was afterwards erected for the 
goddesses, and called Vingolf, the Hall of Friendship. 

In Asgard the gods lived joyfully, and played with their golden 
tablets, till the arrival of the giant-maids, whom they married ; 
and thus peace was concluded with the race of the giants—but it 
lasted not long. An alliance was early formed between Odin and 
Loke,* after which the giants disturbed the peace of the gods by 
their evil auguries and prophecies, when the gods, in their anger, 
killed Angurboda,+ one of these prophetesses of ill. The first 
war arose by Odin throwing his lance upon the earth; a war 
with the Vaner, a mystic race distinguished from men by their 
wisdom, whence they are still called the Wise Vaner. This war 
between the Asen and the Vaner was concluded by agreement, 
Nord, one of the Vaner, being with his children Frey and Freya 
received among the gods ; and from this time no more is heard of 
Vile, Ve, and Loder, the last of whom assisted Odin in the crea- 
tion of men. Meanwhile, the power and pride of the giants in- 
creased. Loke (the bad) married a giantess, by whom he had Hel, 
the serpent Midgird, and the Fenriswolf. Hel was hurled by 
Odin into Nifelheim, who also cast Midgard into the sea, where it 
lies in the depths and gnaws its tail ; and the Fenriswolf was bound 
down by the gods with a mysterious chain. Besides these, the 
dangerous alliance of Loke produced two other wolves, who per- 
secuted the sun and moon, because the giants wished for them 
and the fair Freya. At length the giants secured another goddess 
Iduna, who possessed the apples that give eternal youth to the 





* Loke, from Liga, (fire,) though reckoned among the Asen, belonged rather to the 
race of giants. 


+ In the Voluspa called Guldveig. 
gods, 
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gods ; who, finding that they grew old, mourned exceedingly, and 
yrevailed with Loke (who had assisted the giants in carrying away 
duna) to release her from their power. This was accordingly 
done ; but the giants then endeavoured to sink Asgard, wishing to 
transport Valhalla into lotunheim, and to destroy all the gods. 
Then they filled the air with blood and poison; but Thor, 
with his mighty hammer Mjélner, fought and defeated the eter- 
nal foes of gods and men; but the struggle was afterwards con- 
tinued by the earthly heroes who were descended from the gods. 
The heavenly empire was secure during the life.of Balder, the 
guardian of Valhalla. He was the son of Odin and Frigga, and 
of such exceeding beauty that all things were illumined when he 
looked on them. He had all power among the Asen by his wis- 
dom and his mildness ; and the decrees which he had once passed 
were irrevocable. On account of his cruel fate, he is called the 
God of Blood, and the God of Tears ; but, by reason of his shin- 
ing purity, he is also called the White God. Heavy dreams 
announced to him his dreadful destiny; and Odin, having con- 
jured one of the Vélar from her infernal abode, learned from 
ae that Balder must shortly die. Then Frigga called on all 
beings animate or inanimate to take an. oath that they would 
spare the life of Balder; but one mistletoe was overlooked, which 
became the instrument of death, as follows. When the gods, in 
their pastime, cast their weapons at Balder to try his invulnerable 
charm, the malicious Loke presented a sprig of the fatal mistletoe 
to his brother the blind god Hider, and directed him to throw 
it at Balder. This Héder did, and Balder fell wounded to the 
earth, while the gods let fall their hands in speechless wonder. 
The death of Balder was the greatest misfortune that could have 
befallen the gods ; yet no one dared to avenge him, for the place 
wherein their festival was held was sacred. All burst into tears, 
when Frigga, the mother of Balder, called on some one of the 
gods to hasten down to the abode of Hel, and offer ransom for the 
release of Balder ; and Herméd (the swift) undertook the 
charge. Then the Asen carried the corpse of Balder to the sea- 
shore, that it might be burnt on a ship; but, being unable to 
launch the ship, they called a strong giantess from lotunheim, who 
pushed it from land so violently that it flashed fire, and the whole 
earth trembled. Balder’s corpse was then placed on the ship and 
burnt, together with that of Nanna, his lovely bride, who had 
perished from a broken heart. His horse, its harness, and the 
ring of Odin were burnt at the same time; and, before the pile 
was fired, Thor consecrated it with a hammer. In the mean 
time Herméd returned from Hel, with a promise that Balder 
should be restored to the gods if everything on earth were found 
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to weep for him. Then the Asen sent over the whole earth, and 
ordered all things to weep for Balder’s death, that thus he might 
be rescued from the power of Hel. Only one being refused to 
weep for him—this was a giantess, whom the messengers, return- 
ing, found on a rock. ‘ Let Hel keep his prize,’ was her curse. 
When the Asen heard this, they thought the seeming giantess had 
been Loke in disguise ; but he ventured to appear among the gods 
at the feast of Aeger, god of the sea, and, trusting to the sacred 
peace of the festival time, loaded them with ignominious re- 
proaches, as is related in a song of the old Edda, called Aeger’s 
drecka. He afterwards fled from the anger of the Asen, and took 
refuge in a house with four doors, built by himself, from which 
he often went out, and, in the shape of a salmon, sported in the 
streams, till at length the Asen caught him in Franangars fors 
(Franangar’s stream), and took him to a rocky cavern, where his 
punishment is as terrible as his crime. With the entrails of his 
son he is bound to the rock, and a serpent above him drops 

ison on his face, which his wife Sigyn is employed in gathering 
into a bowl ; but when she would empty the bowl, the poison falls 
on the face of Loke, who then struggles strongly in his rage, and 
this causes earthquakes. There he lies bound till the Ragnardk, 
the last day for gods and men, shall approach. To Fimbulvetr, 


the long winter, formed by three winters without summer, perpe- 
tual war and bloodshed will succeed. The Ax-age, the Storm-age, 
the Sword-age, and the ee will distress the plains of the earth, 


All the cocks will crow,—the Fire Red with the giants ; the Gold 
Yellow with Odin, and the Soot coloured with Hel. The Fenriswolf 
will howl and burst her bonds, for all ties shall then be loosened. 
Then the giants will scoff, the earth tremble, and the dwarfs sigh 
at the doors of the rocks, while Loke breaks loose and regains 
his freedom. The ash-tree, Ygdrasil, will crack and bend,—the 
sea will roar and overswell its coasts, for the Midgard serpent will 
go mad, and strive to come on land. While all nature is thus 
moved, the Ase Heimdal, guardian of the bridge Bifrést, will 
wind the Gjallar horn, so that it shall resound throughout the 
world, calling the gods to battle. In vain wil! Odin seek advice 
at the well of Mimer,—the eagle will shriek and tear the bodies 
of the dead. The swelling waves will rush and roar, and the 
ship Nagelfar, guided by the giant Hrymer, shall drive on the 
open sea. Heaven shall burst asunder, and the sons of Muspel- 
heim ride forth, led by the world’s destroyer, the gloomy Surtur, 
surrounded by flames, and bearing a sword brighter than the sun. 
Biifrést, the bridge connecting heaven and earth, shall crush be- 
neath the feet of the fiery crowds. Then the giants will break 
loose, led by Rhymer and the liberated Loke ; and the gods will 
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arm themselves for the strife, joined by all Einheriars, the heroes 
of Valhalla, and led by Allfader Odin to the plain of Vigrid. 
The Fenriswolf will swallow Odin, and, after him, the sun and 
moon, but shall fall, at length, by the hand of Vidur, the silent 
Ase. Heimdal and Loke shall perish in single combat, and Frey 
be slain by Surtur. Thor will slay the Midgard serpent, but its 
poison shall stifle him ; and after the gods have been destroyed, 
Surtur will consume the world by fire— 


The sun all black shall be, 
The earth sink in the sea, 
And evry starry ray 

From heav'n fade away ; 
While vapours hot shall fill 
The air round Ygdrasil, 
And, flaming as they rise, 
Play towering to the skies, 

Thus sings the Vala: but in the destruction of gods and men, 
not all the heavens shall be destroyed; and, it is promised that, 
either in one world or the other, every man shall have eternal life. 
The best heaven is Gimle; and Brimer and Sindre are also celes- 
tial regions, where the blest reside. But perjurers, seducers, and 
murderers shall go to Likstranden (the strand of corpses), and 
dwell in the hole of serpents, wading among streams of poison. 
Then a new heaven and a new earth shall rise, and the Daughter 
of the Sun, that was swallowed by the Fenriswolf, will tread the 
bright path of her mother. Two men will also escape the general 
conflagration, and, nourished by the dew of morning, will produce 
a new generation. Nor will Vidur and Vale, the sons of Odin, 
perish, but live on the Ida plain, where Asgard stood; and the 
sons of Thor will save themselves by their mighty hammer. Then 
Balder and Héder will return from Hel, and live in the triumph- 
ant saloon of Odin in Gimle, preserving the ancient magnificence 
of the gods, and the divine Runics and the golden tablets, with 
which the Asen played in Asgard. This will be the blessed life 
for heaven and for earth ; but the shadow of death will also come 
over this happy time. The dark dragon Nidhéigg will fly above 
the plains carrying corpses. Vala, the prophetess, conjured by 
Odin from the abode of Hel, after having thus prophesied, sinks 
into the abyss : 


‘Thus,’ says Geijer, ‘ sounds the voice of the northern prophetess, 
the Vala, to us obscure and indistinct through the darkness of ages. 
It speaks of other times, of other men and ideas, fettered, indeed, by 
the bonds of superstition, but longing after eternal light, and, how- 
ever imperfectly, expressing that longing. In this doctrine we may 
also recognise some of those “ mighty sounds,” of which the Greek 
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poet, Pindar, while fixing attention to the remembrance of noble deeds, 
sings, “‘ that they wander eternally over earth and sea,” Such are the 
voices with which heayen and earth announce an Eternal Being and 
their own mortality; which no paganism has expressed more strongly 
than the northern. It also alludes thereby (however darkly) to the 
Mighty One on High who is above those gods who were strengthened 
by the powers of the earth, the cooling of the sea, and by the mead of 
the Skalds ; to one mightier than the mighty, whom they dare not 
name, to the unknown God, whom the Pagans also worshipped, ac- 
cording to St. Paul.’ 

We regret that we cannot afford space for the elaborate and 
judicious view which Geijer has taken of this mysterious assem- 
blage of mythological ideas, whose origin he traces to Asia, the 
source of all religions. He is undoubtedly correct when he says, 
that the two Eddas are the principal means by which northern 
mythology can be explained, and that, so far from creating a 
mythology, they evidently mages one previously existing. The 
mystic songs of the poetic Edda speak in mysterious tones of the 


cosmogony, and always seem to allude to Esoteric doctrines. 
This Edda would be utterly unintelligible, and not to be decy- 
phered, were not the other Icelandic sources, with elucidations 
from various authors, employed as comments on its contents, 
which, notwithstanding this assistance, remain, for the most part, 


clothed in mystery. The younger Edda appears to be rather a 
compendium of mythology for the use of the Skalds, than a reli- 
gious code, an idea which is strengihened by the Skalda, to 
which is annexed an essay on Icelandic versification. It abounds 
in allusions to doctrines, sagas, and songs, which it supposes ge- 
nerally known. 

Geijer has successfully combated the scepticism of Riihs, and 
others, who held the whole system of ancient mythology to be a 
Monkish invention, and an imitation of the Greeks and Romans. 
After such convincing arguments as those enforced by the author, 
it is difficult to conceive how the Heidelberger Jahr Biicher, 
which briefly notices the work before us, can contend that the 
point is still undecided. 

The author has endeavoured to explain the mythology which we 
have briefly sketched, and in which he traces a history of the 
epochs of nature, of the human race generally, and of their reli- 
gion. The religion of the old inhabitants of the north was a 
religion of nature, allegorically and symbolically representing 
the elements of cosmogony. We will here quote the author’s 
explanation of the beautiful mythos of Balder. 

‘This beautiful mythos is undoubtedly an image of the life of the 
Seasons, destroyed by Winter, and of the subsequent re-awakening of 
nature by the Spring. But at the same time it carries with it another, 
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and more remote signification—being a symbol of all time, of the 
changes of the great year of the world, and in this sense it implies a 
higher meaning, as it represents the general dissolution as a conse- 
quence of the first death of the god (Gudadéd)—the death of goodness 
and justice in the world.. Balder returns, followed by reward and pu- 
nishment, by a new heaven and a newearth. Through this, and at the 
same time the inviolable sanctity which the northern mythology at- 
taches to an oath, it rises above nature, and acquires a moral value for 
mankind.’ , 

The concluding sections of the present work contain an expo- 
sition of the Ynglinga race, according to Snorre Sturleson, and 
of the line of kings continued down to Ragnar Lodbrok, whom 
Geijer places at the close of the eighth century. These sections 
being more exclusively historical, we defer noticing them till the 
whole, or a larger portion of the author’s work shall have ap- 
peared. We have the best authority—that of the learned histo- 
rian himself—for announcing, that the second volume of his 


work will be produced in the course of the present year. 


Arr. IX.—Un An & Rome, et dans ses Environs—Recueil de 
Dessins Lithographiés représentant les Costumes, les Usages, 
et les Cérémontes Civiles et Religieuses des Etats Romains, &c. 
Thomas. Paris. 


(THERE was a time—(and it is not very long ago, for it was 
in our younger days, and we are not yet very old)—when, to 
have been at Rome, and to have trodden on the ruins of the seven- 
hilled city ;—to have beheld, as Hobbes expresses it with quaint 
sublimity, ‘the ghost of the deceased Roman Empire sitting 
throned upon the grave thereof,’ implied a sort of distinction to a 
man—and far more to a woman. To have had ocular demonstra- 
tion of the Coliseum and the Palatine, and to have commanded our 
coachman to drive ‘to the Capitol!’ or ‘ to cross the Tiber!’ 
(which Madame de Staél reckons not among the least of a tra- 
veller’s pleasures,) was indeed something extraordinary. But how 
times are changed! People migrate to Italy, as once to Devon- 
shire, for change of air; and think no more of crossing the 
Alps than of rattling down to Brighton. Rome, the mother of 
Christendom, the queen of the pagan world, has had her magni- 
ficent desolation invaded by troops of semi-barbarous idlers—has 
become as common ground as Bath or Cheltenham. Young 
lawyers go there to lounge away the vacation, and read Horace— 
and young ladies to spend the Christmas holidays, and take 
lessons in singing; Mr, Higgins, and Mrs. Wiggins, and the 
nine 
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nine Miss Simmons’s, talk as familiarly of the Coliseum and 
the Pantheon as maids of thirteen do of puppy dogs; and the 
imperial City, divested of every charm borrowed from memory 
and imagination, history and poetry, has truly fallen in reputation ; 
being rded in a point of view totally different from that which 
existed fifty years ago. 

The exhaustless antiquities of the ancient capital, the archi- 
tectural splendours of the modern city—its sites, its palaces, have 
been illustrated ad infinitum, from Piranesi and other embellishers 
of genius—* lying engravers’, who scrupled not to exalt the low 
and level the high; to make the crooked straight, and fill up 
the lapses and hollows left by ‘ Time’s effacing fingers’, down 
to Batty, so hard and cold; and Hakewill, so artificially graceful ; 
and Turner, of the fanciful pencil and luxuriant imagination, who 
mixes up gorgeous earth and sky, till the eye of the beholder is 
lost in deep bewilderment ; and last, and above all, Rossini, (we 
mean the engraver, not the man of notes,) who, rivalling Piranesi 
in power, in richness of effect, and classical feeling, is superior to 
him in fidelity and correctness—all these give us the external or 

tical aspect of Rome. But they present to the eye no just 
idea of the appearance of the modern city—nor of the moral 
condition of the people who inhabit it. 

The elegant work before us has taken new and different ground : 
it does not rank high as a production either of literature or 
art—for the plates are merely lithographed from spirited tinted 
drawings, taken on the spot ; and, for the literary part, the author, 
leaving antiquity and retrospection out of the question, has con- 
fined himself to plain matter-of-fact explanations of the plates. 
The work is literally illustrative of a year at Rome ; to each of the 
twelve months are allotted six drawings with descriptions, repre- 
senting the religious ceremonies, processions, amusements, and 
occupations of all classes of society, peculiar to the month. To 
some of our readers these light and popular sketches will be inter- 
esting, as correct delineations of national manners ; to others as 
vivid recollections of daily, familiar, well-remembered scenes ; 
and to the reflective they will have a deeper interest superadded 
to both,—the association of the past with the present. It is im- 
possible to look upon these scenes without a sense half melan- 
choly, half ludicrous, of the patchwork mixture of Christianity and 
Paganism—meanness and magnificence—ferocity and servility. 
Old Rome survives, not only in the grand and mutilated monu- 
ments she has left behind; but in every house, and street, and 
individual, and through all the details of familiar life, we trace 
the spirit of the antique times. The character of the people, the 
dress, religion, manners, customs, have been, toa certain degree, 
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modified by the lapse of ages, but they remain essentially un- 
changed ; names only are altered, things remain the same, 

The very first plate i is an amusing instance of what we have 
just asserted; it is the benediction of the Santissimo Bambino, 
in front of the church of the Ara Celi, on the highest point of the 
Capitoline. The fat capuchin, holding up the miraculous infant, 
which was brought down from Heaven one night by an angel, 
and being left at the door, pulled the bell for its own admission, 
is capital; and the devotees upon the noble flight of steps in 
front, whose attitudes express such total prostration of mind, as 
well as body, are all admirable. The traveller, attempting in vain 
to pierce the dense crowd, moralizes in his secret soul, and thinks 
of the ‘iron masters of the world,’ and sighs over their priest- 
ridden and degenerate posterity, forgetting that it was up this 
marble staircase where the Temple of Jupiter stood, where the 
Ara Celi now stands, that Julius Ceesar and part of his victorious 
army crawled on their hands and knees to avert the evil omens 
which attended his triumph, Another plate in the same number 
is a pretty Italian Interior. The mingling of the common utensils 
of vulgar life, basons and birch-brooms, with the symbols of a 
0etical and elegant life, the tambourine and the guitar; and the 
Madonna and the saints taking the place of the lares and penates 
of old, are all truly Italian and a |’antique; so is the simple earnest 
figure of the woman looking out at the window. The figures 
and costumes of the populace in the ‘ Benediction of the Horses’ 
at the Church of St. Anthony, and the ‘preaching in the Coli- 
seum’ are equal to Pinelli ; in the first—look at the theatrical grace 
of the laquais, bowing to the saint from the foot-board behind 
the carriage! and the miserable, poking, bedizened horses, with 
their tails and manes tucked up with ribands and artificial 
flowers after the most approved style of hair-dressing in these 
modern times: and in the latter, what fine ruffian-like, dis- 
hevelled becloaked figures !—what a picturesque formality in 
the old priest, with his cocked hat on the top of his wig !—and 
how the sunshine glares upon the mountainous ruins piled up 
behind the group of listeners! Apropos to costume—we must re- 
mark, that the net for the hair, and the use of massy ornaments 
of coral, are remnants of the antique fashion; the ample cloak, 
too, is thrown round the figure with a grace that emulates the 
ancient toga; and the list sandals of the Trasteverini, the pin 
supporting the coiled tresses of the women, and the cumbrous 
ear-rings, of which Pliny complains, meet us at every turn. 

The second series is devoted to the Carnival, which, at Rome, 
is always immediately preceded by an execution; and if, by 
special ill fortune, there is no poor wretch ready to be executed, 
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the city is treated with a scene scarcely less lugubrious—the 
punishment of the somaro, (the ass.) In Plate 7, we have a pair 
of grim gaunt fellows, of most villainous aspect, with the symbols 
of their delinquency—dark-lanterns, picklocks, false-keys, hung 
about them, paraded on asses through ie streets, between lounging 
soldiers, till they come to the Cavaletto, a sort of flogging-machine, 
where, under the very nose of a benign Madonna, they suffer 
discipline according to their deserts. Their subsequent fate is 
generally to be sent to the ‘ gallera;’ that is, to labour in chains 
at the public works. Of these condemned fellows, there is an 
admirable, yet shocking group,—squalid, ragged, ferocious, stur- 
dy, depraved, and sullen. 

The day after this exhibition, the delights of the Carnival 
"begin. We have a crowd of masks in the Corso—combats of con- 
fetti, in which the group of the lady in the corner, and the gentle- 
man gallantly shielding her with his umbrella from the ‘ arrowy 
sleet of sugar-plum showers,’ hurled by the huge black bear, 
(worthy of his name,) who is seated in an elegant barouche; the 
standards of the combatants, ‘ allegramente, Signori Pazzi !’— 
‘Viva il piacere !’and the placard against the wall, are true to the life. 
The horse-races on the Corso, though as good, and, when on the 
spot, a most animated and animating scene, are accompanied by 
cruelty and suffering, which make the spectator, not accustomed 
to a | sights, absolutely shudder with horror. We pass, there- 
fore, to the last day of the Carnival, and the moccoletti, or ‘ bougies.’ 
The streets are then one vast and moving blaze ; every window is 
illuminated, every person, whether walking, driving, riding, stand- 
ing, or sitting, carries a wax-taper, and the sport consists in each 
person endeavouring to extinguish the light of his neighbour, 
while he defends his own. ‘The scene is as well done as such a 
scene of tumultuous mirth can be represented to the eye. The 
cunning of those who have perched their tapers on the eminences 
of broomsticks and vine-poles, and the superior artifice of the 
fellow who has provided himself with a long-nosed pair of bellows, 
—the frightened dog snarling at a punchinello—and the horses 
rearing back, dazzled and astonished, are admirably illustrated, 
The extinguishing of the moccoletti is the precursor and the symbol 
of the gloom of Lent; people go about shouting, ‘e morto il 
Carnavale,’ and a masqued ball at the Teatro Aliberti concludes 
these modern Saturnalia. The next day, (Ash-Wednesday,) these 
good Christians set to work to repent of all the sins committed 
during the days of license. Among the Lent scenes we must re- 
mark the friggitori, (sellers of fried fish, &c.) who, on the festival 
of St. Joseph, erect their booths in the square of the Pantheon. 
These booths, hung with festoons of evergreens and flowers, with 
2NQ2 pictures 
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pictures of the saint, and sonnets in his honour intermixed, and 
the jovial looks of the friggitori, as they invite passengers to taste 
their frittura, are really appetising; and then the fine dark portico 
of the Pantheon, rearing itself in the background !—But we must 
pass to another scene, more interesting in its way+the two boys 
who, during Lent, assemble all the children of their neighbourhood, 
and lead them to be catechised and instructed in the arena of 
the Coliseum, where priests are stationed for that purpose. The 
group is beautiful ; one carries a cross as tall as himself, the other 
sounds a bell, arid cries out at intervals, in a piping tone, ‘ Padri 
e madri, mandate i vostri figli alla dottrina Cristiana! se fon li 
manderete, ne renderete conto a Dio, —‘ Parents, send your 
children to be instructed in Christianity! for otherwise ye shall 
be accountable to God.’ 

In the Fourth Number we have the famous scene of the Pope 
blessing the congregated multitudes from the balcony of St. Peter’s.* 
The stupendous architecture is well contrasted with the Lilliputian 
crowd in the Piazza; and to the right, the eye rests with pleasure on 
the long lines ofthe loggie of the Vatican, rich with Raffaelle’s 
frescos, and fancies it sees them. In adetached group of the crowd, 
represented in another drawing, observe the old hag seated with 
her rosary, and the boy looking upwards in impatient expectation ! 
The drawings which represent the procession of those white- 
robed and mysterious looking personages, the Mortuari, bearing 
the uncoffined dead to the church, are very striking. We observe 
here one of those startling approximations of the solemn and the 
grotesque, which are so common at Rome. Beside each of these 
awful ministers of the dead, runs a ragged beggarly boy, who, with 
a bit of brown paper twisted into a cornette, is intent to catch the 
drops of wax which fall from the tapers as they flare along. The 
masses performed for the dead seem to have succeeded to the 
Parentalia, or funeral sacrifices of the Romans. The first are to 
shorten the pains of purgatory—the latter were to deliver the 
wandering soul from the wrong side of the Styx: the difference is 
not very great. 

In the month of May, we can only notice the young girl offering 
flowers at the shrine of a rustic Madonna—full of quiet grace and 
sentiment: the scene, by the way, poetical as it looks, is one most 
common and familiar in the neighbourhood of Rome. In the 
procession of the famous Madonna of Frascati, it is worth while to 
remark the contrast between the fat, indifferent, lazy-looking, 
smirking priests and monks, and the fervent, earnest, eager faith 
of the multitude around them. It is by such touches of truth and 


** Dio mio! exclaimed a Pope, after this august ceremony, ‘ quanto é facile il 
coglionare le gente !’—how easy it is to gull folks! 
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nature that the author has proved himself no common artist. 
The group, in front, of a distracted mother imploring a miracle 
in favour of her child, makes the spectator—for we fancy ourselves 
one of the crowd—serious, if not sad: we are tempted, for the first 
time, to venture upon an extract translated from the letter-press 
description :-— 

‘Among the poor, diseased, and infirm, who, on this occasion, had 
assembled to implore the favour of the miraculous Madonna, there was 
a beautiful girl, blind from her birth, who was kneeling, with her mo- 
ther, on the steps of the altar; they were apart from the other sup- 
plicants, and their condition seemed to excite the sympathy of all 
around, who, forgetting their separate affliction, united to implore 
mercy for the mother and her child. The church resounded with sobs 
and groans—they wept—they kissed the earth—they beat their breasts. 
“Cruel Virgin!” exclaimed the mother aloud, “ cruel !—dost thou re- 
fuse to hear me !—thou, to whom God hath refused nothing!” She 
then fell, fainting, on the steps of the altar. There was a dead silence— 
then the women and children raised their voices, tremulous with emo- 
tion, and sung a hymn—the deep voices of the men joining in the 
responses. At this moment one of the wax tapers, which had been ill 
placed in the candlestick, was seen to incline towards the young girl— 
the multitude shouted “ miracolo!”” The sacristan attempted to replace 
the taper—it again bent forwards, and the whole church resounded with 
shouts of triumph. The people pressed forward to behold the miracle, 
which they doubted not was performed. The poor mother, deluded by 
her own enthusiasm, and that of others, gazed in the eyes of her child 
with a momentary hope—was undeceived, and fell, senseless, at the 
foot of the altar.’ 

We forbear to make reflections ; they would lead us too far and 
too deep, for an article of this nature. The reproaches which the 
unhappy mother utters against the Virgin, are quite in character ; 
we all know how the ancient Romans sometimes treated their 
gods, when the letter were inexorable; and the modern Italian 
uses not more ceremony with his tutelar saints. We once saw a 
man near the Ponte Rotta, buffeting a little leaden St. Philip he 
had taken out of his bosom, and, after loading it with such epithets 
of abuse as ‘animalaccio!’ (great ugly beast;) and ‘porco di 
santo,’ (pigof a saint,) hurl his saintship into the Tiber, into whose 


sandy bed many a cross-grained and refractory god had been flung 
before :— 


, Injustos rabidis pulsare querelis 


Ceelicolas solamen erat.’ SraTivs. 
_ Another festival at Frascati, the Infiorata, or feast of flowers, 
in honour of the holy Virgin, is only a modern edition of the 
festival of the goddess Flora, celebrated about the same time in 
the neighbourhood of ancient Rome. The drawings, which attempt 
to 
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to give us the volcanic ascent of two thousand sky-rockets, at 
once, from the summit of St. Angelo, and St. Peter's blazing away 
in the distance, are necessary failures, The roaring, thundering, 
crackling, flaming combustion—the unimaginable splendour of 
the whole scene, can only be remembered—not conceived, nor re- 
presented. A common illumination at Rome is, by the way, a 
grand thing and got up with a sort of wild magnificence ; their 
great vases of fire ranged along the centre of the streets, and 
torches blazing through the night, throw such a broken, yet rich 
and fervid glare over the lofty buildings, with their long lines of 
architecture, that the effect is, in some situations, positively awful. 
In the seventh series, we have one or two edifying specimens of 
the style of husbandry in the neighbourhood of Rome. Four of those 
tremendous sized gray oxen,* indigenous to the country, with horns 
ofa yard long, are dragging a diminutive plough, upon which 
stands the half naked ploughman to increase the weight of the 
machine (we fancy a Suffolk farmer looking at this set out, and 
holding his fat sides with uncontrollable laughter.) To the ghastly 
desolation of the Campagna, is added the spectacle—no uncommon 
one—of a murderer's limbs blackening on a gibbet. Oxen and 
horses are still used to tread out the corn, and the operation is 
carried on in the open air, no improvement having taken place 
either in the style of agriculture, or the farming implements, since 
the days of Virgil and Columella. 

A banditti scene, in a cavern, is feeble and bad, and will not 
bear a comparison with Pinelli, who certainly treated similar 
subjects con amore; but then the procession of Saint Anne 
dei Palafrenieri is delicious. Nothing can be better than the un- 
happy facchini perspiring under the shrine of the saint; the 
priests chaunting litanies to the accompaniment of a full military 
band, the laquais, in dress liveries, preceding the penitents, and 
the little boys in wigs and surplices, turning out their toes, are all 
in the spirit of the scene. Saint Anne and the Virgin are, on 
this ocassion, dressed out in their best; for the saints of modern 
Rome, like their predecessors the gods of the Capitol, have a 
change of wardrobe for state occasions. But we must proceed: 
the sports of the Giostra, which are given with detail, in several 
spirited drawings, are something like the bull-feasts of S pain—a rem- 
nant of the inhuman exhibitions of gladiators and wild-beasts, so 
much in fashion during the latter ages of Rome. The amphitheatre 
in which these amusements are given, is on the site, and forms part 
of the mausoleum of Augustus Cesar; and being like the ancient 
amphitheatres open to the air, the tremendous shouts of the popu- 
lace mixed with the roar of some infuriated bull or buffalo are some- 


* Eight are sometimes used, 
times 
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times heard to a vast distance. A more agreeable recollection is 
the inundation of the Piazza Navona, during the hottest days of 
summer; this amusement recalls its ancient destination, that of 
an aquatic or naval amphitheatre which existed on its site. The 
three immense fountains in this Piazza are suffered to overflow 
till the water stands two feet deep or more, and it is then a fashion- 
able promenade: mixed with the horsemen and carriages are 
groups of mischievous boys, and fine paddling, ducking, and 
splashing of water about, while the windows and balconies of all 
the houses round are filled with groups in holiday dresses, enjoying 
the coolness and the spectacle. Another summer scene, almost as 
refreshing, is the booth of Cocomeraro, or seller of water-melons, 
a favourite food of the ancient Romans, as it is of their descend- 
ants: the man on one side, with his face buried in a huge slice of 
the fruit, and the juice running down his fingers, and the hot look 
of the poor fellow shading his face from the noon-day sun, whom 
we imagine without a baiocco in his pocket, are very character- 
istic ; and so is the burning pavement, and the glaring sunshine 
contrasted with the green looking pile of melons and the cool 
splashing of the fine fountain in the Piazza Colonna. We are 
obliged to pass unnoticed some capital figures of the Roman 
ae choiiting, stamping, weeping, gesticulating—* o’erdoing 
ermagant :” 
* Tears in their eyes—distraction in their aspect.’ 


But, we must i at a representation of the interior of the 


famous Santa Maria dei Voti, on the other side of the Tiber, 
(plate 52). This Virgin, and a certain ‘ cobwebby sister,’ in the 
Pantheon, are celebrated for their miraculous efficacy, and are 
hung round with ex-votos in every form, as trophies of the 
gratitude or repentance of the votaries; here are legs and arms in 
wax and plaster, and even in silver; crowns and garlands; pic- 
tures representing hairbreadth escapes by fire and flood; some of 
which, daubs as they are, have considerable expression ; the 
crutchesof cripples miraculously restored, and the pistols and stilettos 
of penitent brigands. But the ex-votos we never could look upon 
without a touch of interest, were the hearts in every material, 
often accompanied with some little poetical inscription, and the 
long tresses of dark or fair hair, suspended by knots of riband : 
here we have the Madonna acting the part of Isis, Ceres, Vesta, 
Venus, Juno Lucina, and even the Naiads : 
‘ Take, running river—take these locks of mine, 
(Thus would the votary say,) this severed hair, 
My vow fulfilling, do I here present,’ &c. 
The cemetery of the Santo Spirito, with the burial by torch. 
light of the uncoffined poor; and the dramatic representa- 
tion 
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tion of the Last Judgment, with real dead bodies brought 
from the hospital for the purpose, are striking but painful, 
and we gladly pass them over to come to a scene truly Italian 
—the festivals which generally accompany or follow the vintage 
in the month of October. The Monte Testaccio, near the tomb 
of Caius Cestus, is the favourite resort of the populace on 
these festive occasions, Drawing 55 represents one of the open 
carriages or light barouches (called at Rome caratelle), in which 
thirteen merry souls are crowded, after a fashion altogether inde- 
scribable in words; the man on the dickey singing to his guitar, 
the girl who accompanies him on the tambourine, another man 
draining a flask of wine, and the gaudy dresses and jovial looks of 
the party, are not only very gaily and prettily touched, but very 
true to nature. The Salterello, or national dance of the Roman 
pertiaen is given in plate 56 ; it is, in its intention and character, 
ike the Neapolitan Tarantella, and the Spanish Fandango, a 
regular love-scene in pantomime, in which the men sometimes 
display considerable elegance and agility of movement, and the 
women no less grace and coquetry. Among the other scenes dis- 
tinguished for national character or novelty of subject, we must 
point out the three old Capuchin friars, in their habits and hoods 
of ceremony thrown over their dirty woollen cassocks and cowls, 
assisting at high mass in the church of the Ara Celi, looking as 
solemn, grim, withered, passionless, and motionless as three dried 
mummies: and a scene of a far different character, so well ex- 
pressed and so peculiarly Italian, that it deserves a few words. At 
Christmas time the confectioners and the toy-shops are decorated 
like the same shops at Paris on new year’s day,* with flowers, tapers, 
green boughs, tinsel, and various ornaments ; in the centre is the 
Leffana, or goblin, (represented by an old man or woman, dressed 
up in black and daubed with rouge and soot,) who, according to 
the legend, came down the chimney on Christmas eve to distribute 
bonbons to the good children and whip the naughty little boys; the 
pretty aristocratic group of the mother and her two children, with 
the abbate their tutor ; and the man and woman of the Trasteverini, 
lounging on the steps, wild and dark looking, but evidently en- 
jJoying the scene, are excellent. 

On the whole, to those who wish to have an accurate idea of 
the present state of Rome and its inhabitants, or to revive half- 
fading recollections in all their first vividness and interest, we can 
recommend this elegant volume, as the next best thing to visiting 


* ‘The Beffana appears to be heir at law of a certain heathen goddess called Strenia, 
who presided over the new year’s gifts Strene, (i. e. les étrennes) from which she derived 
her name ; her presents were of the same description as those of the Beffana ;—viz. figs, 
dates, honey, &c.’—-So says Blunt, in his ‘ Vestiges’—see, however, among our shorter 
notices, fora fuller account of the festival, under the article of ‘Simond’s Italy’—E£d. 


or 
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(or revisiting) the scenes which it represents. The drawings are 
not all of equal merit, but we can bear witness to their general 
spirit and fidelity, The comparisons which they suggest between 
ancient and modern times are not always so unfavourable to the 
latter, as classical and antiquarian enthusiasts would fain make 
us believe. Instead of lamenting and sentimentalising over the 
fallen greatness of old Rome, we may wonder, with more reason, 
to see how little moral change the lapse of centuries has produced 
—the Romans of to-day are very like their barbarous, haughty, 
and luxurious forefathers, in spite of Forsyth’s assertion, ‘ that 
the national character is the most ruined thing in Rome.’ 


Arr. X.—Entstehungsgeschichte der Freistaedlischen Biinde im 
Mittelalter, und in der neuern Zeit. Von Dr. F. Kortiim. 
Zirich. 1827. 


Ta history of the middle ages gains a peculiar interest, if, 
after having ascertained the precise state and condition of 
the different people of Europe at that particular period, we watch 
the first dawn of a popular spirit, and endeavour to follow the 
oe advance to civil liberty, by comparing the principles, ten- 
encies, and results of the popular emotions, which took place 
either simultanecusly or successively in different countries, and 
carefully examining all the circumstances which promoted or 
thwarted the efforts which the nations made towards civil im- 
provement. We possess works of distinguished merit on various 
countries of Europe during the middle ages, more especially 
Sismondi’s work on the Italian Republics, Hallam on the Middle 
Ages, and John Muller’s ‘ History of Switzerland,’ which, left 
by the author in an unfinished state, was continued by Robert 
Glutz-Blotzheim ; and, after the premature death of the latter, 
by J. J. Hottinger,—so that the work is now advanced as far as 
the time of the reformation. England and France can boast of 
a variety of works, which describe either the whole of that period 
or some particular portion ; but we have not a work which em- 
braces all the Republican Confederacies of the middle ages, in 
order to show that the spirit of freedom vibrated here with a 
strong, there with a languishing motion, from the beginning of 
the twelfth century up to our times, through the whole surface 
of Europe, and to afford us a vivid, faithful, unbiassed picture 
of all the contests, wars, negociations, which it carried on against 
terrestrial despotism and spiritual thraldom. 
The author of the present work, well known in Germany for 
his extensive and valiod knowledge, with classical literature and 
historical 
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historical erudition, was one of the high-minded German youths 
who exchanged the pen for the sword, and rushed from the col- 
lege to the field of battle, when the time had come to shake off 
the yoke of French despotism. In his mind, the struggle for 
liberty had not ended with the downfall of Bonaparte ; he has not 
yet put up the sword of his spirit into the scabbard, but continues 
a warfare against general ignorance and servility, and devotes his 
mental powers to those researches which may bestow a permanent 
benefit on mankind. 

There are two material poiats of difference between the repub- 
lics of the ancient world, and those of the middle ages. The 
former had no separate ecclesiastical establishment—not a regular 
independent clergy, which might have been tempted to pursue 
a sacerdotal interest opposed to that of the national majority ; 
but the clerical branch of the state was in perfect harmony 
with the civil part of the government, and could only be con- 
sidered as an emanation from it. A free scope was given to the 
intellect of man, to the traditions or prejudices of every particular 
province or town,—no infallible or unalterable creed was esta- 
blished: and, whilst every government transaction partook of re- 
ligious ceremonies, no such ceremony could again be introduced 
without the sanction of the state. Another point of difference, 
equally important, is, that the Greeks and Romans never thought 
of forming strong confederacies, as, from a narrow policy, their 
conceptions hardly ever extended themselves beyond the particular 
state to which they belonged. The worthiest Greeks, either inha- 
bitants of Athens, Sparta, or Corinth, could not divest themselves 
of feelings of petty jealousy against other states or towns. They 
could not raise themselves to any conception of national import- 
ance ; and, except in the moment of the most imminent danger, 
the Greeks never acted in concert together. All their policy was 
confined within the boundaries of one single town; and the expres- 
sion they use to designate the whole fabric of administration, and 
the whole sphere of action left open to public characters (xodureia, 
womrevo4a1,) means nothing else than township. 

Had the whole of Greece been united to a powerful and well re- 
gulated confederacy after the battle of Plateea, the disastrous day of 
Cheeronea would never have laid them prostrate at the feet of the 
barbarous Macedonians. The Aitolians and the Achaians thought 
too late of maintaining their independence by leagues and confe- 
deracies ; and we know from Polybius, that even then their inju- 
dicious hostilities towards each other did notcease. The Achaian 
league acted with great animosity against the Lacedemouians, 
and the latter remained indifferent spectators of the‘destruction of 
Corinth. The despotism of the Caesars might have been avoided 
at Rome, if the proud citizens of the eternal city had granted a 

fair 
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fair share in the public administration and the privileges enjoyed 
by the plebs at Rome, to the inhabitants of Italy. The most 
sanguinary war, which brought Rome to the brink of ruin, the 
Social war, was occasioned by the selfish policy of the Romans 
themselves. The municipal towns submitted only to disqualifi- 
cations, when they could not offer further resistance; whence 
it became easy, to a man full of ambition like Cesar, or of artful 
cunning like Octavius, to destroy the whole republican fabric 
of Rome, by gaining over its corrupt populace, a misfortune 
which would not have happened, if the municipal towns of Ital 

could have exercised any kind of controul over the rabble of Rome. 

The modern confederacies have taken a more enlarged view. 
They have paid a greater regard to the bulk of the people, and 
to national interest altogether. ‘ Republican Confederacies,’ says 
our author, ‘are the immediate instruments of divine justice, 
which draws bloody furrows through the field of monarchy, fills 
the citizens with contempt of death, and prepares them for the 
enjoyment of a nobler life.’ 

Christianity, well understood, was a new auxiliary to freedom ; 
for the Christian faith is incompatible with slavery ; but centuries 
passed before its real principles could duly spring forth into action. 

From the beginning of the 12th century, we find a predominant 
tendency among the towns in Italy, and Germany, in the Nether- 
lands, and Spain, to form strong confederacies against monarchi- 
cal power, or the insolence of the nobility. 

The towns in Lombardy formed close alliances, and struggled, 
from 1167 till 1182, against the emperor of Germany; the 
Hanseatic league more successfully established itself, 1241; and 
shortly afterwards (1255), the cities on the Rhine entered into a 
confederacy; and when the grasping Habsburg family became 
dangerous to the minor principalities in Germany, the highlands 
of Alemannia, the Swiss Cantons, united together, and held out 
an encouragement to the German towns by the bold and 
successful resistance, which they made to the Dukes of Austria, 
either to assert ancient rights, or to acquire new privileges. 

Thus a number of imperial free cities rose in Germany, which 
soon became wealthy and opulent by industry and commerce, and 
wise administrative regulations. ‘Theirs population increased to 
such an extent, that the nobility of the environs gradually lost their 
sway and authority; and that the emperors were often under ne- 
cessity to court their alliance. Knowledge became more generally 
diffused, since a higher scope was given to talent,—and, as the 
dark ignorance of former ages disappeared, the abuses of all kinds 
became more glaring. None were more evident than those of the 


church ; and those clergymen, who wanted to save their reputation 
of 
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of good sense, joined the laymen in a common warfare against 
the church of Rome. Thus the Reformation was a necessary 
revolution, which came most happily to aid the nascent work 
of regeneration, and to cleanse the ‘Augean Stable’ of Papal 
filth and infamy. Martin Luther did not act upon any pre- 
meditated plan—his views were not comprehensive :—he was 
driven along by circumstances—he was not the wind that raised 
the storm, but the wave which was carried uppermost by it. The 
admonitions he gave to the peasantry in Suevia, in 1525, prove 
that he did not comprehend the spirit of the ; for, at the very 
time he set the authority of Rome at ademas declared, to the 
mutineers in Germany, that passive obedience was a Christian 
duty. * You will not suffer wrong and injustice, but you will be 
free. But Christ says—Sufferings, sufferings !—Cross, cross !— 
That is the right of Christians—that, and no other,’ And he ad- 
vised the princes to kill the people, like mad dogs. 

If civil liberty had prepared the path to the Reformation, the 
debt was paid by the latter back, since the beginning of the 
fifteenth century. For we perfectly agree with Schiller, who says, 
in the introductory chapters to the history of the ‘ Thirty Years’ 
War :’—‘ Since the beginning of the religious war in Germany, 
to the peace of Munster, nothing great or remarkable happened 
in the political world of Europe, in which the Reformation had 
not the principal share. All the important events, which took 
place during this period, are connected with the Reformation, if 
they did not originate in it,—and every country, ever so great, or 
ever so small, has felt its influence.’ The Netherlands owed their 
independence from Spain to the Reformation ; the Revolution of 
England sprung from the same source, and the Protestant emi- 
grants, in America, were the men who sowed the spirit of freedom 
in the other hemisphere. A spark of the revolution of the United 
States was carried over the Atlantic ocean, and kindled the flames 
of the French revolution. Thus, we find action and reaction 
every where, in the intellectual as well as in the physical world,— 
there is aconcatenation of causes and events, which runs, imper- 
ceptible to the common eye, from century to century; and which 
unites the generations, which are mouldering in the grave, with 
those which will spring forth into life at a yet distant period. 

Like the meteorologist, at the approach of a thunder-storm, the 
historian must observe and watch the signs which precede great 
moral revolutions ; he must not, like the tragedian, bow to destiny, 
as a dark, invisible, irresistible power; but, as Bonaparte meant 
to banish the word ‘ impossible’ from the French dictionaries, so 
he must carefully avoid the word ‘accident,’ by which vulgar 
historians stamp their own imbecility. He must endeavour to 

discover 
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discover the causa motrir of important occurrences,—and, like 
double-faced Janus, look backwards and forwards—back, into the 
past—forward, into the future. 

Thus, we have given a short sketch of the task, which our author 
has imposed upon himself; and it gives us great satisfaction to 
say, that we were not disappointed at the perusal of the work 
itself. The author has published, several years ago, a history of 
Frederic I,, Barbarossa, which met with general approbation in 
Germany. His style is concise and vigorous; scorning all 
meretricious ornaments—all dazzling illustrations, and exuberant 
similes ;—we find no 

* Grand oration, neat and fit, 
Smoothed on the hone of human wit ;’ 
but the simplicity and force of his diction reminds us of Thucydides, 
of which he intends, we understand, to publish a new edition. 

The author first takes a survey of the state of Europe at the 
beginning of the twelfth century. The church of Rome,—the 
pope at the head of it, was at the height of its power. The 
world had witnessed, with astonishment, under Gregory VII, 
the gigantic developement of a system, which inflicted, even 
on kings and emperors, in case of disobedience, all the humilia- 
tions of public penitence in this world; and threatened them 
with eternal damnation in the next. But uncontrolled power 
exercises always a demoralizing tendency ; those who could so 
easily forgive the sins of others were not over anxious to lead 
themselves a virtuous life. Peter de Bruys first raised his voice, 
in the year 1104, in the south of France, against the immorality 
of the clergy, and attacked several doctrines of the church. He 
was burnt, 1124; his pupil, wren: died in prison at Rheims, 
1148 ; and Tanchelin, another zealous reformer, at Antwerp, was 
stabbed by a fanatic priest. Then came the, bold and eloquent 
Arnold of Brescia, who exposed more powerfully, than his 
predecessors, the pride and avarice of the church, and recom- 
mended the humble simplicity and poverty of the primitive 
Christians. Excommunicated by Pope Innocent Il., he fled 
to Zurich, and continued to preach there with ardour and success 
for five years, from 1140 to 1145. His principles spread through 
Switzerland and Germany, so that, at the diet of Ulm (1152) 
several members declared, ‘that excommunication, without being 
sanctioned by the temporal power, was not valid.’ Wetzel, the 
friend of Arnold, wrote to emperor Frederic I. from Rome, 
that the donation of Constantine was a fable and a falsehood, and 
that the emperor of Germany had a right to separate himself 
from priests and monks. The country people of Ury, Schwytz, 
and Unterwalden forced the monks of the convents of Einsiedeln 

to 
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to perform divine service in 1144, in spite of the excommunication, 
and the imperial ban. Arnold died in the flames at Rome, 1154 ; 
but Peter Waldo propagated (1160) his doctrines in Piedmont, in 
Lombardy, and the south of France. In Spain, the commoners 
began about the same time an animated struggle against the 
church, the king, and the nobility; they forced king Alphonso 
III. to acknowledge their right of electing another king, when- 
ever any member of the union, which the cities of Catalonia 
and Arragon had formed, were illtreated by the king in contra- 
vention to the laws of the country. 

The cities of Italy recovered many ancient, and acquired 
several new privileges during the reign of Henry IV.; ‘Milan 
elected its own megistracies, and the emperor reserved only the 
right of appeal to the Comes Palatii; the nobility accepted or 
sought after the freedom of the cities, and the property of the 
clergy was brought under the controul of the civil power. Even 
at Rome, in the centre of pontifical power, Pope Eugene III, 
would have lost his sovereign rights without the assistance of 
the Normans, A confederacy of cities in Lombardy set im- 
perial authority at defiance, and boldly pursued its independence 
from the Roman empire, Not only cities, but even villages, as 
Moreno and Montealto, in the territory of Modena, freed them- 
selves from feudal obligations. ‘What a youthful force,’ says 
Raumer, the author of the history of the Hohenstauffen Dynasty, 
‘what an activity, what an enthusiasm, what a happy concurrence 
of circumstances was necessary, to raise the cities of Italy, in the 
12th and 13th century, in spite of all obstacles, passions, crimes, 
wars, devastations, to such an extent of population and power !’ 
Then, Italy was full of life and spirit; every town endeavoured 
to increase its privileges, to improve its institutions. Alessandria, 
Arezzo, Bologna, Faenza, Fano, Florence, Genoa, Gubbio, Lucca, 
Milan, Mantua, St. Marino, Modena, Orvieto, Padua, Pavia, 
Perugia, Piacenza, Pisa, Pistoja, Pordenone, Ravenna, Radico- 
fani, Reggio, Rome, Siena, Spoleto, Terracina, Tibur, Pordona, 
Trevisto, Tino, Turin, Tuscanella, Velletri, Venice, Verona, 
Vicenza, Vigevano, Volterra; every one of these towns had its 
period of liberty and glory, and every one has handed over to 
history some immortal exploits, some eternal names. 

It is grievous to say, that the Italian Confederacies could not 
secure to themselves this state of prosperity for any length of time, 
Our author assigns various reasons for it: first, the union was 
without a powerful ceutre of unity, without a strong executive 
authority; hence the interest of the towns came in conflict with 
the interest of the Confederacy, and the latter was, in many 
instances, sacrificed to the former, They had not experience 

enough 
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enough in managing public business; their deliberations were not 
conducted in a proper form, nor their resolutions executed in a 
prompt manner: the authority of the Confederacy over its mem- 
bers was not strictly defined, which gave rise to dissensions, and 
factions and intestine wars. Secondly, their connexion with the 
German Empire was not established upon a clear basis; both 
parties seemed to avoid a po settling of this point. Thirdly, 
the overweening power of Milan excited the jealousy of other 
cities, or lulled them into dangerous repose and idle confidence. 
Lastly, the diversity of institutions, and the frequent changes 
weakened the hes by which these Republics were connected 
together, With respect to the influence of the Church, the au- 
thor is completely at variance with Raumer, who regrets that it 
was not exercised more frequently, nor attended to with more 
submission, while Kortiim thinks, that these Confederacies ought 
to have broken altogether with the church. We beg to dissent 
from both: the popes had an interest in supporting the Con- 
federacies against the Emperor of Germany, as long as they 
dreaded the Totter, and to have broken then would have been very 
unwise; but, on the other hand, we allow, that the Confederacies 
ought to have recollected the old adage, ‘ Timeo Danaos dona 
ferentes.’ Much as we admire Dante as a poet, we repro- 
bate him as a politician: for we think that a true Italian, in those 
times, ought not to have extolled the German empire at the ex- 
pense of the hierarchy, but he ought rather to have endeavoured 
to defeat the objects of the one as well as the other. 

From the Lombardic league, our author passes over to the state 
of Germany after the extinction of the dynasty of the Hohenstauf- 
fen. Already, even before the establishment of the Hanse towns, 
the peasantry combined in various parts of Germany for the 
maintenance of their liberties, and for mutual defence; and the 
citizens of the towns entered into confederacies against the king 
or the feudal lords. 

We intend here to present our readers with a specimen from 
our author’s work on the history of the Dithmarsen and Fries- 
landers, which contains several interesting details which are but 
little known. 

* The inhabitants of the small tract of land, bordering on the Eider 
to the east, on the Elbe to the south, on the sea to the north, and on 
marshes and dykes to the west, afford another evidence of the 
progress of civil liberty. There lived in primitive simplicity, the 
valiant people of the Dithmarsen, which slew, in the year 1145, the 
count Rudolf, to free themselves from the servitude to which they had 
been reduced by Charlemagne, and which had been maintained ander 
his successors. In 1160, they expelled the nobility which a new 
conqueror, Henry the Lion, had settled in their country ; and — 
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1190, when it had entered a second time, so that all the attempts of 
the counts of Holstein to chastise this insolent peasantry proved 
unsuccessful. In 1320, the flower of the nobility of Holstein, Meck- 
lenburgh, Pomerania, Saxony, and Bremen were destroyed in the 
battle of Oldenwerde, in the rage and devotion of penitence, which 
a prudent priest had imposed upon them. : 

‘The Frieslanders, from the Weser to the Zuydersee, maintained 
their ancient constitution and liberties with the same success and 
perseverance. For this purpose, the people had, as early as the 11th 
century, formed a general confederacy against the Normans and 
Saxons, which was divided into the seven Seelands, and held annually 
its diet beneath the high oak at Aurich, near the Upstalsboom, 
enacting laws by deputies, determining on peace er war, deciding on 
intricate questions of law, settling differences, and establishing the law 
of the country, in particular statutes, called Willkiiren. Every 
community had its separate regulations and customs ; the judge, who 
was elected annually, was assisted by speakers, called talemen, in 
order to prevent abuses of power. In the 14th century, the dissensions 
and the ambition of the nobility, whose most powerful and influential 
members had become oppressors of the people after having been its 
protectors, succeeded in dissolving a confederacy, which had been 
established on a simple, yet safe foundation, and which had defeated 
all the views of foreign conquerors, as the counts of Holland, and 
which had never paid tithe or any other regular tax to the clergy. Princes, 
knights, and priests conspired to subdue and crush such a spirit of 
the German peasantry. The archbishop of Bremen, together with the 
counts of Oldenburg, and other temporal and spiritual lords, entered 
into a league against the small, industrious, but valiant people of the 
Siedinger, a branch of the Rustringer, who inhabited the western bank 
of the Weser; for the confederacy was then united only by slender 
ties. ‘These country people, the Stedinger, had, for many generations, 
lived in a small district defended by rivers and ditches, maintained 
their ancient rights, given their votes on public affairs in general 
assemblies, abiding, in controverted cases, by the sentence of appointed 
judges. Against them, when the feudal system was every where 
gaining in strength, the archbishop of Bremen, the count of Olden- 
burg, and the nobility of the surrounding countries, took to arms ; 
spiritual and temporal sway was forced upon the Sledinger ; the 
rights of the people were trampled upon by the nobility of the 
neighbouring castles—tithes and indulgences were introduced by the 
priests; but, the recollection of former days remained, a ray of purer 
faith still threw its light, in the 12th century, over Flanders, the 
Netherlands, and the districts of Friesland. Therefore, the Stedinger 
rose in the year 1204 for the ancient customs of the country, they 
refused taxes and tithes, broke the castles, expelled the knights, 
fortified their confines, and invaded and devastated the territory of the 
neighbouring feudal lords. Those commanded by the archbishop of 
Bremen and the count of Oldenburg fought with manly courage, and 
built, near Delmenhorst, a strong castle, called Slutterberg (1213). 

The 
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The Stedinger, more incensed, continued their attacks, till 1232, the 
castle was taken by assault and destroyed. Then called archbishop 
Gernhard, the son of Bernhard of the Lippe, for the assistance of the 
nobility of the north of Germany, and of Gregory IX., and succeeded in 
rebuilding the fortress Slutterberg. In obedience to the exhortations of 
the father of Christendom, many pious believers took to arms against 
the Stedinger as heretics, and a numerous body broke, about Christmas, 
1233, into their land, murdering, plundering and burning every where ; 
200 men were slain, women and children thrown into the fire. To 
revenge such atrocities, the country people rallied in large numbers 
against the enemy, and killed in battle Count Burkhard of Oldenburg 
and Hermann of the Lippe, with several hundreds oftheir men. The 
crusaders were seized with a panic, and fled. But this defeat doubled 
the rage of the spiritual and temporal lords ; sermons, indulgences, 
and atrocious falsehoods were resorted to, to represent, near and far, 
the stubborn peasantry as rebels against divine and human law. 

‘The Stedinger,’ thus letters of the Pope asserted, ‘ seduced by the 
devil, have abjured God and man; slandered the liberties of the 
church, slighted the holy sacrament ; applied to witches for the will of 
evil spirits, ill treated, even crucified, priests and monks, shed blood 
like water, and made a diabolical plan to propagate the doctrine 
of Asmodi, their idol, by means of secret societies among the ignorant 
country people. The initiated must kiss a toad, as also the devil 
himself, who appears sometimes in the shape of a goose, or a duck, 
or in the figure of a pale, black-eyed, emaciated youth, whose cold 
embrace fills the heart with eternal hatred against the holy church. 
After the banquet, when those who are not initiated must kiss a black 
eat, the master gives to the adepts perfect liberty to indulge their 
sensual appetites in the dark; at last appears the devil in a brilliant 
shape, &c. &c. These absurd reports had no other foundation than 
the murder of a priest in the beginning of the war. For when the 
wife of a respectable Stedinger went, on Easter Sunday, to receive 
the holy sacrament, the priest put, instead of the consecrated host, 
the penny into her mouth, which she paid him for the confession, 
he having expected a larger present. The woman complained to 
her husband, who slew the priest, whereupon the whole country 
was excommunicated by the Pope, since they would not deliver up 
the guilty individual. The urgent exhortations of Gregory XI. 
were listened to by the spiritual and temporal lords, and the Emperor, 
Frederic II., pronounced the imperial ban against the peasantry ; 
and the bishops of Ratzeburg, Lubeck, Osnabruck, Munster, and Min- 
den, summoned the faithful, to earn the reward of heaven by the exter- 
mination of these heretics. They took to arms, the Duke Henry of 
Brabant, the Counts Florence of Holland, Dietrich of Cleve, Dietrich 
ofthe Mark, Henry of Oldenburg, Wilhelm of Egmond, Gerhard, Lord 
of Diest, and other valiant knights ; and many bishops and priests. 

‘In the spring, 1234, numerous troops came by water and by land, 
making up an army of 40,000 men. They passed the river Ocht- 
mond, and put themselves in battle-array. ‘I'he Stedingers were not 
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afraid ; ' ut, holding in derision the holy Roman Church, and the holy 
Roman Empire, they saluted each other as emperor, or pope, or 
archbishop and bishop. Then the whole warlike population, to the 
number of 11,000, well armed, was cheerfully marched down to Alte- 
nesch. The captains, when they were in sight of the enemy, addressed 
them shortly for the last time :—*t Ambitious priests and monks are 
thirsting for the blood of men, who refuse to submit to eternal servi- 
tude, or to believe superstitious doctrines. Other people have other 
reasons to fight courageously and to defend their lives, but we must 
rather die twice than become a mockery to monks and priests ; let us 
fight like mad beasts.” 

* The noblemen and priests reminded their troops of the justice of 
their cause, since the Pope and the Emperor had summoned them to 
this war: “These heretics have slain many thousands of noble earls and 
lords, and have not even spared the priests. Let us fight valiantly, 
let none take to his heels, but every one to his fist, and to his weapons ; 
among the marshes and ditches flight is impossible.” 

‘ Then made Duke Henry of Brabant, and Count Florence of Hol- 
land, the attack with a great noise ; the Stedingers received the shock, 
and repelled the enemy. The priests raised loud clamours, and the 
noble Maten, perceiving the impetuosity of the country people, re- 
newed the attack with chosen cavalry on the open flanks. A bloody 
strife arose, the bravest captains of the Stedingers were slain, confusion 
seized their ranks, they were crushed by the superior number of the 
enemy; above 8000 were killed on the field of battle, the whole race 
was exterminated. The loss of the crusaders was not inconsiderable ; 
many noblemen, as the Counts Henry of Oldenburg, Wilhelm of Eg- 
mond, and several thousand others were lost. The conquerors en- 
raged, went up and down the country, slew men and women, old men 
and children, and drove away the cattle, after having made a deadly 
waste of the land.’ 

These facts are well authenticated by a number of historians, 
and prove that the people in the middle ages made vigorous 
efforts for their liberties, and would not allow themselves to be 
treated asa herd of sheep by priests and noblemen. 

Thirteen years after, (1247,) the cities on the Rhine made a 
confederacy, which was renewed 1254, About seventy towns 
belonged to this league, amongst them Cologne, Mentz, Worms, 
Spire, Strasburgh, Basel, Zurich, Freiburg, Colmar, Heidelberg, 
Frankfort, Bonn, Munster, &c. ; and in the following century the 
guilds were established, by which the common people, trades- 
men, and working-men, received a share in the administration. 
This put an end to the oligarchy of the noble families. It hap- 
pened in 1330 at Spire, 1332 at Strasburgh, 1335 at Zurich, 1341 
at Constanz, 1343 at Kempten, 1346 at Lindau, 1349 at Nurn- 
berg, 1363 at Frankfort, 1368 at Cologne, 1368 at Augsburg. 

Along the coast of the North Sea and the Baltic a strong con- 
federacy of the Hanse Towns was established, (1241), in which 
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were united together sixty-four towns, for the defence of trade, navi- 
gation, and independence. They set, in the height of their power, 
the Emperor Charles IV. and Pope Urban V. at defiance, and 
refused to be subjects either of the Emperor or other princes. 
Our author speaks thus of the inhabitants of the Hanseatic 
districts. The people on the coast were bold, enterprising, 
prudent, deceitful sometimes in trade, and fond of costly ban- 
quets ; the country people less industrious than warlike, slow 
in their anger, but fierce in their passions; cold and reserved 
towards strangers, but at nearer acquaintance friendly and trusty, 
serious by disposition, open, and averse to flattery or falsehoods, 
chiefly well-made, strong men; they showed impetuosity and 
perseverance in war. The people on the coast and on the 
islands were quarrelsome ; the usual threat of an inhabitant of 
the island of Rugen was :—*‘ Let God and cold iron decide.’ 

Our author gives a lucid account of the constitution of this 
confederacy, and of their commercial regulations, and points out 
the defects of them. However, on comparison with the league of 
the cities in Lombardy, it appears that the system of confe- 
deracies had already been improved upon by the Hanse Towns. 
The legislative power was no more divided, as this was the case 


in a but united in the body of the deputies of the diet, and 


instead of filling up the parliament from the corporations, the 
communities sent the deputies by free election. The greatest fault 
of the Hanse Towns was their establishing monopolies of trade, a 
fault, however, which is easily accounted for, by the limited know- 
ledge of that age on subjects of political economy. 

r. Kortiim then passes over to the Swiss confederacy, relates 
its origin and development, its constitutional enactments, and 
demonstrates again the peculiarities of the institutions, and shows 
the weak points of this confederacy. Thus the reader is made to 
perceive, in every new established confederacy, the progress of the 
age, and its aberrations. 

The first chapter of the second book is especially interesting, 
which treats of the Reformation ; ‘ in vain was the attempt made 
to slay the child of centuries at itsbirth; it grew up to a gigantic 
youth amidst the storms, and conquered by the power of truth.’ 
He discusses at considerable length the state of Germany, Spain, 
and the Netherlands, at the beginning of the Reformation, and 
the consequences of its progress ; delineates in a masterly manner 
the tendency and proceedings of the order of the Jesuits. In 
China, the Jesuit appeared as mandarin, in India as Bramin, in 
France as courtier, confessor, and esprit fort ; in Spain, as high 
nobleman, a grandee ; everywhere supple as long as he encountered 
resistance, but cruel without mercy where he was not threatened 
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by any danger. In comparison with the other monkish orders, 
whose prepingues et crassi ventres, as Martin Chemniz said, in 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, were of no use to the 
Holy See, the Jesuits could boast justly of a great superiority in 
learning ; yet they possessed no genuine science, since their re- 
searches were limited by prejudice. As P. Daniel, from flattery 
towards Louis XIV., extolled, in his ‘ History of France,’ the 
talents of his illegitimate children ; thus the works of the Jesuits 
generally kept in view the advantage of the society at the ex- 
pense of truth and reason, and they produced rather petrifactions 
in literature, than works of transcendent merit. 

The author closes the first volume of his work, the continua- 
tion of which we most anxiously expect, with an account of the 
revolution in the Netherlands. The whole is drawn from the most 
authentic sources; and even those readers, who are acquainted 
with Schiller’s work on the same subject, will feel highly gratified 
in perusing our author’s narrative, which rectifies several inad- 
vertencies of the admirable poet. 


Arr. XI.—De Moallaka Lebidi, celeberrimi veterum Arabum 
poete carmine laudatissimo Dissertationem Commentario pre- 
viam scripsit et in lucem emisit Carolus Rudolphus Samuel 
a” S. S. Ministerii Candidatus. Jordanincole ad Nimitium 

823. 


"HE heaven of Arabian poetry has its seven pleiades, 

commonly pointed out as the triumph of their authors’ 
genius and of poetry itself, though the number of Arabian poets, 
who flourished after the seven, is almost incalculable. The 
names of Zohair, Amroo ben Kelthoom, Tharafa, Amrool-Kais, 
Hareth, Antara, and Labeed, will last as long as the literature to 
which they have so strikingly contributed. They all flourished 
about the time of Mohammed; and the high estimation in which 
their works were held, may be concluded from the circumstance 
related by many oriental writérs, that their poems were hung in 
the Caaba written with golden letters, which account is corrobo- 
rated by their titles Moallakat and Modhahabbat, the former de- 
noting poems that are hung up, and the latter signifying poems 
written in golden letters. The love of the Arabians for poetry 
would sufficiently warrant this account, although Professor Heng- 
stenberg, in his edition of ‘ Amrool-Kais,’ has endeavoured to ren- 
der it doubtful. Tharafa’s ‘Moallakah’ was first published by the 
learned Reiske, and ‘ Amrool-Kais’ by Lette ; but Sir W. Jones was 
the first to publish all the seven poems together in the original lan- 
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guage, with a translation, preceded by an historical essay, in order 
to render them more intelligible. Zohair’s ‘poem’ was edited by 
Professor Rosenmiiller, and a second edition has been lately pub- 
lished at Leipzig. The ‘songs’ of Hareth and Antara, from Sir 
W. Jones’s text, were given in Arabic by professor Boldyrew, 
now professor at Moscow. ‘Antara’ has been explained with 
great learning and industry by Menil and Willmet. ‘ Hareth? 
was first published at Oxford by Professor Knatchbull, and after- 
wards by Vullers. ‘Amroo ben Kelthoom’ is indebted for eluci- 
dation to the care and ability of Professor Kosegarten. Labeed’s 
‘Moolakah’ has been commented on by several oriental scholars. 
The first attempts were unsuccessful, but, at length, the great 
Arabist Silv. de Sacy presented the oriental scholars with a perfect 
edition in 1816; it was inserted in the edition of Pilpay’s fables, 
and accompanied by Soozenee’s commentary, taken from a 
manuscript in the Royal Library at Paris. Mr. Peiper has 
chosen the same subject for his commentaries, to which the work 
mentioned at the head of our present article, is designed only as 
an introduction, We regret that Mr. Peiper should have been 
prevented from travelling to those countries most abounding in 
books and manuscripts relative to the subject of his inquiry, as he 
might have been thereby enabled to throw greater light on the 
difficult matter which he has selected for elucidation. After 
the dedication, written in Arabic, to professors Middeldorpf and 
Habicht of Breslaw, the author proceeds, in his first section, to a 
full account of Labeed’s life, and of the period when his poem was 
composed, ‘The poet was born of a noble family, his father being 
Rebiah, called also, Rebiat Almokterin, that is Rebiah of the 
poor, on account of the great liberality he displayed, thus blending 
nobility of soul with that of blood. The son inherited all his 
father’s bountifal disposition, which however reduced him to 
poverty; an event, that, so far from causing despondency, stimu- 
lated the noble Labeed to those exertions by which he has been 
immortalized—the delightful occupation of poetry. Though 
humble in soul, he was strongly tenacious of his poetic character, 
which was much respected by his countrymen, for being at Koofah, 
he was desired by the tribe of the Beni-Nahal, to say who was 
the first poet of his country; to which he replied, ‘the wandering 
king covered with sores,’ alluding to the royal Amrool-Kais ; 
he was asked to name the second, and he answered, ‘the youth 
of the family of Betr,’ meaning Tharafa; on the third time of 
asking, he unhesitatingly said, ‘the man who bears a staff,’ that 
was himself; and this is the reason, say his biographers, why his 
poems hold the third place. Before the time of Islamism, the 
Arabs chaunted his ‘ Moallaka,’ in their ceremonies a the 
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Caaba, and the Kalif Mohammed amused and instructed his mind 
by its frequent perusal. ‘Labeed, in whose life-time the false 
pomne raised his standard, was no friend to the new faith; but, 

is brother Arbed, who had gone to attack and slay Mohammed, 
having been destroyed by lightning on his return from the fruitless 
expedition, the awe-struck poet conceived this to be a manifes- 
tation of celestial wrath, and, throwing aside all his previous 
obduracy, hastened to the prophet’s feet, proclaimed himself a 
convert, and craved remission of his sins. He alleged as the rea- 
son of this sudden conversion, the perusal of the second surah of the 
Koran, called ‘the Cow’. This conversion of Labeed is a cireum- 
stance much celebrated among Mohammedans; and, as may be 
a the prophet was anxious to confirm the belief of so 
inf dential a proselyte, whose open confession of faith could not 
fail to produce a great effect among his counttymen: Labeed soon 
became 80 attached to Mohammed, that he entered himself one of 
the Mohajereén, or body of the sacred few, who accompanied the 
prophet in his flight from Mecca to Medina in 622. From that 
time, Labeed’s poems were all of a religious character. At what 
age he became a follower of Mohammed, and whether he became 
so from honest conviction, it would be fruitless now to inquire. 
When on his death bed, he ordered his daughters to mourn for 
him during a year, in the following couplets. 


My two daughters wish that their father should live ; 
But who am I, but the offspring of Rabia and Modhars ? 
Should it therefore happen, that your father die, 
Disfigure not your faces, nor shave your heads : 

Say ‘he was a man who did not betray 

His companion, nor cheat his friend,’ 

Through a year ; after that, adieu, 

Who has wept one whole year, has done enough. 


Thé second section of the commentary is entitled ‘de Moal- 
lakee authentia, &c.’ We perfectly agree with Mr. Peiper, that 
the Moallakah is the undoubted production of Labeed; an 
opinion which is founded on the fact, that it is written in a 
peculiar idiom, mixed with Himyarit words, and not in the pure 
dialect of the Beni-Koraish which prevailed after Mohammed’s 
timé. The poem is now, we believe, in its original state, save 
only some trifling variations and transpositions of verses. The 
Moallakas, having many difficulties, even for the Arabs in whose 
language they were written, have consequentlyemployed numerous 
commentators, of whom we need only name Abu Jafar, Nahhas, 
Tebreezi, and particularly Soosene, the most able and accurate 
of all those who have attempted this inquiry. 

The third section is entitled, ‘De carminis genere argumento 
' - personaeque 
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personzeque que in eo tanquam Lebidi amata celebratur nomine 
proprio et gentilitio.’ 
he fourth section is entitled, ‘ De carminis materia et com- 
iione.” 

In the fifth section, ‘ De lingua et dicendi genere’ shows, that 
the poem is written in pure Arabic ; after which follows a concise 
essay on the different figures of the diction. 

The sixth section, ‘De metro et rhythmo finali,’ relates to the 
metre, which is of the kind called Kaamil, or the full, every verse 
terminating in the syllables lrumaa. 

The volume concludes withan Arabic letter, written by Professor 
Rosenmiiller to the author, while he was at the Seminariam 
Pastorale, at Wittenberg in Prussia, 1819. 

As we have before said, the present book is merely an intro- 
duction to the proposed commentaries of Mr. Peiper. We 
congratulate oriental scholars, that further elucidation is thus 
about to be given of the dark mysteries of eastern lore. The 
continent is most prolific of scholars in this department of litera- 
ture. A description, however, of the whole body of oriental 
scholars in Europe would require more space than we can at 
present afford ; we shall therefore confine our attention to Germany, 
where they are to be found in the greatest numbers, and have by 
their exertions acquired an extended renown. 

Austria is the only German country in which the oriental 
languages are studied for political utility. Prussia has, it is true, 
a diplomatic agent at Constantinople, but the intercourse between 
the two countries is very limited. Austria, on the contrary, bor- 
dering immediately on the Turkish dominions, and of course in 
constant commerce with them, has long sent and received ambas- 
sadors; a natural consequence of which has been, that the 
languages, through which affairs were frequently transacted, have 
received the attention which they deserved. Hence Prince 
Kaunitz proposed, in 1753, to erect an oriental academy at 
Vienna, and had the gratification of seeing his idea carried into 
execution in the following year. Oriental studies were begun 
and pursued in the other German countries, for the purpose of 
religious inquiries into the Old Testament: for, as that sacred 
volume (written in Hebrew) was subjected to close disquisition, 
it became necessary to cultivate the Jewish language ; and the relics 
of Hebrew being insufficient for the elucidation of some obscure 
passages, the kindred dialects, commonly called the Semitic, 
were consulted for the signification of otherwise inexplicable 
Hebrew words. This, and the study of the oriental translations of 
the bible among the divines, originated more general inquiries 
into eastern literature. The connection between the Hebrew and 
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Oriental languages continued to influence scholars until a very 
recent period, and the idea of an oriental scholar, who was no 
theologian, was regarded as a delusion. A different view has, 
however, since been taken, and oriental learning may now be 
pronounced a flourishing branch of literature in Germany. 

There being a laudable anxiety inall the governments of pean: 
to have an enlightened and meritorious clergy, it is indispensably 
required of every theological student, that he devote some time to 
the Hebrew language. Professors of Hebrew are employed in all 
the higher schools, and the pupils are obliged to pass an examina- 
tion on their knowledge of this language, before they are allowed 
to proceed to the University. A chair for Oriental and Hebrew 
literature is established at each of. the Universities, where every 
facility is afforded for the prosecution of these studies, both by 
their professor, properly so called, and the professors of theology 
in general, Hebrew dictionaries and grammars are constantly 
appearing, as also valuable works on scriptural and other writings, 
from such men as Gesenius, Rosenmiiller, de Wette, Paulus, &c. 
whose names are a sufficient commendation of any work to which 
they are affixed. The metrical science of the Hebrews has been 
elucidated by Bellermann of Berlin, Saalschiitz of Konigsberg, and 
others ; and the literary history by Eichorn, Jahn, de Wette, Au- 
gusti, &c. The attainment of Hebrew learning is further fectli- 
tated in several universities by associations of scholars, called 
Hebrew bodies, under the direction of a professor; the object of 
which is, to promote the study of Hebrew and the kindred lan- 
guages as much as possible. 

We now proceed to the Aramean dialect, comprehending the 
Syrian, Chaldean, and Samaritan. The Syrian, which was for- 
merly much attended to among the German scholars, is now com- 
paratively neglected, and the dictionaries very imperfect; though 
it is understood, that Professor Bernstein intends to supply this 
defect by employing his undoubted ability in compiling an enlarged 
and improved Syrian dictionary. An account of this ancient lan- 
guage may be found in Wahl’s ‘ History of the Eastern Languages.’ 

The Chaldean has been illustrated by Vater, Jahn, Oberleitner 
and others, distinguished as general oriental scholars, and par- 
ticularly Professor Winer, who has recently published a grammar 
of very considerable merit. 

The Samaritan, notwithstanding its literary poverty, has re- 
ceived the attention of Dr. Gesenius, who wrote an essay on the 
Samaritan Pentateuch, which, with other works of the learned 
Doctor on Samaritan theology, have met with universal applause. 

The Punic and Pheenician, relics of which are preserved on 
tombstones, and in a passage of Plautus’s ‘ Poenulus,’ has formed 
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the subject of Dr. Bellermann’s sagacious inquiries, who clearly 
proves that the passage in Plautus is really Punic. Gesenius has 
also deciphered a Punic inscription, and Mr. Kopp of Manheim, 
the founder of Oriental paleography, is at present occupied in 
similar researches. 

Rabbinical literature is now comparatively neglected. The 
greatest scholar of later times in this ancient language was the 
learned O, Tychsen, of Rostock, who left at his death an able suc- 
cessor in the person of his pupil, Professor Hartmann Dr. Winer 
has published a Rabbinical Chrestomathy, and Dr. Ewald, of Er- 
langen, is the author of an excellent treatise on the same subject. 
Professor Kosegarten’s edition of a Jewish author * is also deservedly 
approved of by the literati of Germany. 

he Maltese idiom is not Punic, but merely a corruption of the 
Arabic, as has been fully proved by Gesenius. 

The Ethiopic, likewise an Arabic dialect, is principally 
known through the researches of Ludolf, a German of the seven- 
teenth century, whose writings on this subject have not yet been 
surpassed. After his time the language was long neglected, but 
is, at present, again exciting the attention of learned men. Dr. 
Dorn of Leipsic published an essay on the Ethiopian translation 
of the Psalter, with an inquiry into Ethiopian verbs. He was 
immediately followed by Professor Hupfeld, of Marburg, who 
endeavoured to illustrate some chapters of the Ethiopian grammar, 
and shortly after appeared a treatise on Ethiopian conjugations, 
by Dr. Drechsler of Erlangen. 

The languages above enumerated, with very few exceptions, 
have been cultivated with reference to biblical and scientific re- 
searches. The Arabic, however, which is one of the richest lan- 
guages at present existing, is studied throughout Germany with 
the most universal assiduity ; so much so, that a knowledge of 
Arabic is no longer received as evidence of extraordinary learning. 
Printed books, grammars, &c., of this language were formerly 
extremely scarce, owing to the want of Arabic characters ; but 
Prussia has set a laudable example of liberality in the encourage- 
ment of students, by procuring types, &c., for the universities, 
which are thus the principal supports of Arabian literature. A com- 
plete dictionary is, nevertheless. still wanted, and the learned Arabist, 
Professor Freytag of Bonn, has taken upon himself the duty of far- 
nishing a new and improved edition of Golias’s Lexicon, for which 
he has proved himself fully qualified by his able edition of the ‘ Ha- 
masa,’ and other Arabic writings. Of his pupils, Professor Heng- 
stenberg, of Berlin, is the editor of * Amrool-Kais’s Moallakah ;’ 
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and Hareth’s ‘ Moallaka’ has been furnished by Mr. Vullers ; and 
a poem of Motenabbi’s has been published by Mr. Horst. 

At the Prussian university of Halle, which has long been one of 
the first seats of Oriental study, and where even the Chinese is 
cultivated, the very learned Professor Wahl is pursuing the course 
of the late lamented Professor Vater, of the same university. Nor 
must we omit to mention Dr. Gartz, author of an able essay on 
the Arabic interpreters of Euclid. 

Greifswald can at present boast the possession of the great 
oriental linguist, Professor Kosegarten, whose previous Arabic 
publications, ‘ Amroo ben Kelthoom’s Moallakah,’ &c., will be 
crowned by the edition of the great annals of ‘Tabari,’ from ori- 
ginal manuscripts in the libraries of Leyden and Berlin. 

At the university of Kénigsberg, Professor Peter von Bohlen has 
excited well-merited attention by his edition of the poem ‘ Amali,’ 
and his essay on Motenabbi, the Arabian poet. 

Professor Ideler of Berlin has afforded a clever explanation 
of the Arabic names for stars, and also cleared the way for our 
inquiries into oriental chronology. 

In the university of Breslau, Messrs. Middeldorf, Bernstein, and 
Habicht are the principal orientalists. The first has given an ac- 
count of the literary institutions founded by the Arabs in Spain; 
the second has presented us with a poem of Safi Addeen’s, and 
other works; and the third has published an Arabic edition of the 
‘Arabian Nights Entertainments ;’ which consists of ten octavo 
volumes. The Arabic manuscript was sent to Professor Ha- 
bicht by his Tunisian friend, Mardochay Anragar, with whom he 
had become acquainted while studying the Arabic at Paris. An- 
ragar was one of the eastern refugees who sought an asylum in 
France, during the disturbances occasioned by the attack upon 
Egypt. After their departure from Paris, an epistolary corre- 
spondence took place, which Habicht published in 1824. 

Among those Arabic scholars of Germany, who are indefatigable 
in their endeavours to enlarge the field of meritorious exertions, 
we must particularly mention the venerable Professor Rosenmiiller 
of Leipsic, whose services in Hebrew literature are fully equalled 
by those he has rendered to the Arabic. To pass over his small 
Arabic grammar, we will cite his edition of ‘ Zohair’s Moal- 
lakah,’ and of some, till then unpublished, proverbs of Meidani, 
from a fine manuscript copied from Reiske’s, and furnished 
with accurate indexes, now in the Academic Library of Leipsic. 
Thus the prevalent opinion, that Germany is in want of Oriental 
libraries, is shown to be unfounded. The students, it is true, 
frequently travel to other countries, as England, France and 
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Italy, but only to become acquainted with the stores of other 
nations, not from any absence of information at home. In fur- 
ther proof of this assertion we will take a view of the libraries 
in Germany, where Oriental manuscripts are preserved. To 
begin, then, with the Austrian capital, Vienna: a list of the trea- 
sures contained in its library may be found in von Hammer's 
Catalogue, published in the ‘ Fundgruben des Orients.’ The 
library at Berlin has been enriched with the important and nu- 
merous manuscripts of the late Mr. von Diez, Prissles ambas- 
sador at Constantinople. The Ethiopic and Chinese manuscripts 
have been long since described by Messrs. Winkler and Klaproth. 
Dresden also possesses no inconsiderable portion of manuscripts. 
Professor Frank has begun an account of the manuscripts at 
Miinchen, in Bavaria. Hamburgh possesses numerous Persian, 
Arabian, and other Oriental manuscripts, most of which were 
formerly the property of Hinckelmann, editor of the ‘ Koran,’ 
and Wolf, author of the Bibliotheca Hebraica, &c. Here also 
the famous collection of Rabbinical books, left by the late Rabbin 
Oppenheimer, still remains exposed for sale. The principal, how- 
ever, of all the oriental libraries in Germany is that of Gotha, the 
capital of the dukedom of the same name. This rich collection 
was made by the celebrated, but unfortunate Dr. Seezen, who, tra- 
velling at the charge of Duke Ernst of Gotha, and the Crown- 
Prince August, fell a sacrifice to his indefatigable pursuits in the 
east. An account of these manuscripts is begun by Dr. Miller 
of Gotha, who hasalready distinguished himself by his descrip- 
tion of oriental coins, a science originated and brought to a high 
degree of perfection by natives of Germany. Among others, Pro- 
fessors Kehr; Reiske of Leipsic, Eichorn of Géttingen, and O. 
Tychsen of Rosték, have particularly forwarded it. Mr. Adler of 
Altona has given an extremely instructive notice of the collection 
of medals belonging to the Cardinal Borgia, in Veletri, near Rome, 
as Professor The.Chr. Tychsen has done of those in the Gottingen 
Museum. 

But to resume; we are happy to say that Mr. Rosenmiiller, 
after having written a very good Arabic grammar, contributed to 
the knowledge of Mussulman martial law, by publishing, in the 
first volume of his ‘ Analecta Arabica,’ a treatise of Coduri, from 
a manuscript at Dresden, where M. Beigel, a clever Arabist, is 
still living. 

The University of Géttingen, though lately deprived of an 
Arabic scholar, in the person of Professor Eichorn, still possesses 
Tychsen and Ewald. The metrical science of the Arabs had been 
much néglected ; Clericus’s ‘ Prosodia Arabica,’ compiled from 
Arabic authors, in their own intricate unphilosophic manner, and 
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Jones’s equally dark essay, being the only books of any value on 
the subject. Professor Freitag, and one of his pupils, have 
offered some valuable hints on Arabian prosody ; but Ewald, fol- 
lowing Hermann’s principles on Greek metrical science, has 
laboured to reduce that of the Arabs to certain philosophical 
* rules, and we think he has, in great measure, succeeded. 

Schnurrer, an Arabist of deep learning, who belonged to the 
University of Tiibingen, and died in 1823, was the author of the 
‘ Bibliotheca Arabica,’ a work which would alone rank him among 
the first of his contemporary scholars. The same University has 
to lament the loss of an equally learned professor—Conz, whose 
various poetical translations from the Arabic are highly deserving 
of notice. 

The University of Heidelberg, in Baden, possesses Dr. Paulus, 
formerly professor of oriental literature at Jena, and who, after 
his voyage to England, published an edition of Saadia Gaon’s 
Arabic translations of ‘Isaias,’ from the Bodleian manuscripts, 
(Jena, 1790). He also has published a small Arabic grammar, 
and Abdallatiph’s description of Egypt. 

Jena, in the grand dukedom of Weimar, not long since possessed 
Dr. Kosegarten, under whose auspices several scholars were 
formed; among them we may notice Apetz, the publisher of 
Ebn. Batati’s description of Malabar (Jena, 1819), 

At the University of Marburg, in Hesse Cassel, Professor Ar- 
noldi greatly distinguished himself, and Professor Melchior Hart- 
mann, still there, has edited an useful essay on Edrissi’s Africa 
(Gott. 1796). 

Erlangen, one of the Bavarian Universities, where the chair of 
oriental literature has become vacant by the death of Professor 
Kanne, may be congratulated on the acquisition of Dr. Riickert, 
whose numerous poetic translations, and particularly his transla- 
tion of a part of Hariri’s rhetorical work, prove his perfect ac- 
quaintance with the Arabic language. Without such acquaintance, 
he could not have produced a translation in which the rhymed 
prose of the author is imitated with a flexibility hitherto un- 
heard of. 

One more German country remains to be noticed. We have 
already observed that Austria is by no means void of oriental 
scholars, and it still continues to encourage the study. F. von 
Dombay has deserved well by his grammar of the Moorish Arabic, 
and a history of the Mauritanian kings. The late Dr. Jahn’s 
Arabic chrestomathy and grammar were universally admired, as 
also that of Oberleitner; nor must we omit to mention M. von 
Rosenzweig’s edition of the poem, commonly called ‘ Borda.’ 
The most distinguished, however, of oriental scholars, is M. von 
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Hammer,* whose long residence in the east, as member of the 
Austrian legation at Constantinople, gave him facilities for the 
acquisition of the Arabic, Persian, and Turkish languages,— 
Besides his translation of Montenabbi’s Divan, &c., he has given 
many proofs of his deep Arabic learning, in a work edited under 
his direction, but now, unfortunately, discontinued, called the 
‘Fundgraben des Orients,’ (the mines of the east), This ad- 
mirable work was preceded by numerous others of a similar kind, 
as the ‘ Orientalische und Exegetische Bibliothek,’ (Jena, 1772), 
edited by Hirt ; ‘ Repertorium fiir Biblische und Morgenlindische 
Literatur,’ (Leipz. 1777), by Eichorn ; ‘Magazin fiir die Biblisch- 
Orientalische Literatur,’ (K6énigsberg, 1759), by Hasse ; 
‘Orientalische und Exegetische Bibliothek,’ (Gotha, 1786), by 
Paulus, Michaelis, &c. &c. 

From the rich and powerful language of the Koran, and the 
Beduins, we now come to the melodious Persian, which, totally 
differing from the Semitic dialects, bears a close affinity to the 
Greek and German, a circumstance which has stimulated the 
inquiries of many eminent scholars in Germany and elsewhere. 
Professor Wahl of Halle and Professor Frank have published 
some clever essays on the subject; the best inquiries, however, 
have been made by von Hammer, who is about to present us with 
a list of four thousand Persian words, perfectly agreeing with 
an equal number of German. 

Persian literature has long been a favourite pursuit among the 
scholars of Germany. Dombay of Vienna and Wilken of Berlin 
have afforded elaborate Persian grammars. Professor Rosenmiil- 
ler has written on the Persian version of the Pentateuch, and 
Bohlen has thrown considerable light on biblical subjects in this 
language. Kosegarten is the editor of a Persian poem, in his 
‘Triga Carminum Orientalium.’ Rosenzweig has edited Giami’s 
* Fussuf und Suleicha ;’ Professor Gérres has translated Ferdousi’s 
‘Shahnameh ;’ von Hammer the poems of Hafiz; Dorn Sadin’s 
‘Goolistan ;’ and Professor Wahl is occupied with a new transla- 
tion of the ‘ Shahnameh.’ 

The inscriptions found at Persepolis, Babylon, &c., have long 
been unexplained ; but Professor Tychsen, of Rostock, has ap- 
plied himself with some success to this intricate writing; and 
Dr. Grotefend, of Hanover, has prosecuted the inquiry with a 
perseverance which has secured his object. He has shown that 
the inscriptions of Persepolis are to be referred to Cyrus and 
Darius, and that the Zend language, found in Zoroaster’s works, 
is not an invention of modern times, as had been imagined. 


* See an account of his history of the Turks in our first number, 
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We now proceed to Turkish literature, which was cultivated, 
particularly in Austria, where Meninsky, the author of the 
Turkish dictionary, published various works of the same kind. 
Professor Kosegarten has published a Turkish poem, and Tho- 
luk has also translated from the same language ; but the greatest 
scholar in this difficult language is von Hammer of Vienna, 
author of the * History of the Ottoman Empire,’ translator of 
‘ Baki’s Divan,’ and other works. 

The study of hieroglyphics, which had long been fruitlessly 
pursued, has at length proceeded so far, that England, Germany, 
and France, all boast of having found the key to the ancient 
Egyptian writing; and the names of Young, Champollion, and 
Spohn, will never be forgotten. Spohn, an emiment classical 
scholar, late Professor at Leipzig, studied the Oriental dia- 
lects, especially the Coptic; and, after strenuous exertions, he 
succeeded so far as to give an explanation of the Rosetta in- 
scription, In consequence of this, hieroglyphic rolls were sent to 
him from Berlin, where there are several, brought from Egypt by 
Count von Minutoli.* Professor Spohn was about to publish a 
large work on the subject of hieroglyphics, explanatory of his 
rinciples of deciphering them, when he fell a victim to disease. 
His works were delivered to Professor Seyffarth, of the same uni- 
versity, under whose inspection they were published. The prin- 
cipal is entitled, ‘ Rudimenta Hieroglyphices,’ published in 1825. 
The principles here laid down are different from Champollion’s, 
and it remains yet to be seen which has put forth the best founded 
system. But Seyffarth, at the expense of the Saxonian govern- 
ment, undertook a literary journey to France and Italy, where 
he found some important documents concerning Coptic litera- 
ture; and we hope soon to see the Coptic language studied with 
a greater degree of application than has been hitherto given 
toit. «@ 

The hieroglyphics have been sometimes, though without any foun- 
dation, compared with the Chinese, which venerable language 
has a considerable number of admirers. Dr. Hager, a German, 
Dr. Montucci, residing at Dresden, and Mr. Jul. Klaproth, a 
native of Prussia, have given memorable proofs of their Chinese 


* Many other learned men travelled to the east for scientific purposes: Messrs 
Ebrenberg and Hemprich, Professor Scholz, and Mr. Riippel of Frankfort, the well- 
known African traveller. The Geographical Society of Frankfort, in order to show its 
sense of the kind and condescending attention of the Pasha of Egypt to Mr. Ruppel, 
sent him a diploma, electing him an honorary member of the Society. But the Pasha 
was highly offended, that an infidel people should have elected him, a monarch of the 
faithful, a member of their Society. 
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learning. The Prussian government, so distinguished for its ge- 
neral encouragement of oriental literature, is equally praise- 
worthy for the protection shown to the Chinese. Two Chinese 
youths, Assing and Hass, who came to Prussia in 1823, and 
some time afterwards embraced Christianity, were settled by the 
Prussian government in the University of Halle, where they 
taught the Chinese language. One of their pupils, Mr. Schott, 
has since given proofs of his successful application, by a transla- 
tion from the Chinese into German. The Baron von Humboldt 
has published a learned letter on the Chinese language. 

The Sanscrit language has been long unjustly neglected, but 
now begins to excite attention both in France and Germany, in 
which latter country it is of the more interest, by reason of the 
undoubted affinity between Indian and German. This matter 
was ably discussed by the learned Professor Bopp, of Berlin, 
who, at the instigation of the Bavarian government, visited the 
Oriental Institutions of France and England. A work of his, en- 
titled * Nalus,’ &c., exhibiting a poem of the Mahabharat, was 
printed at London, in 1819, owing to the want of Sanscrit 
type in Germany, a circumstance extremely unfavourable to the 
cultivation of the language. Professor Frank, who enjoyed, like 
Professor Bopp, an opportunity of pursuing his studies in France 
and England, by means of the King of Bavaria, surmounted the 
impediment just alluded to, by the incredible labour of cutting 
his Chrestomathy and Grammar in stone, and publishing them 
by the help of lithographic printing, which was also made use of 
by Professor Bernstein, who, in 1823, published a piece of the 
Hetoopades. Such endeavours are, however, no longer necessary, 
Prussia having provided Sanscrit types of the utmost beauty. 
Professor Schlegel, of Bonn, was intrusted with the superinten- 
dence of the casting of these types, which task he performed 
with perfect success. He is the editor of the ‘ Bhaghavad Geta,’ 
and the periodical entitled ‘ Indische Bibliothek.’ The whole 
‘ Ramayana’ is also destined for publication by the same eminent 
scholar. Professor Frank’s Sanscrit Grammar, the first that 
appeared in Germany, has been followed by that of M. Bopp, 
which has just been published, and is of the greatest value. 

Dr. Rosen and Professor Ewald have followed in the way 
thus marked out for them. The former has edited a work, 
called * Radices Sanscritas,’ and the latter an essay on Sanscrit 
metres. Baron von Humboldt has written an essay on the San- 
scrit language, in the periodical above-mentioned, edited by 
Schlegel. 

We hope that the zeal for Oriental learning, thus shown to 

exist 
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exist in Germany, will meet with no obstacle, but proceed with 
all the success which we are entitled to anticipate. We shall, 
probably, hereafter undertake a further elucidation of the subject. 


Arr. XII.—Corpus Scriptorum Historie Byzantine: editio 
emendatior et copiosior, consilio B. G. Niebuhri, C. F., in- 
stituta, opera ejusdem Niebuhri, Imm. Bekkeri, L. Schopeni, 
G. Dindorfii, alioruamque Philologorum parata. Pars III. 
Agathias. Bonne. 1828. 


A NEW edition of the Byzantine historians was angounced by 
subscription last year, under the editorship of the celebrated 
Professor Niebuhr of Bonn. It had been fora long time difficult or 
almost impossible to procure any cap of the Paris edition, which 
by the by is replete with errors ; the Venice edition isa bad reprint 
of the Paris edition, and, as such, very high in price; besides, several 
manuscripts have been found, since the Paris edition has been 
published, which were capable of giving to a new Corpus Script. 
Histor. Byzant. a decided preference over the French edition, It 
is superfluous to add, that the new edition was sure to have the 
advantage of a more correct text, and more accurate Latin trans- 
lations, as, from the progress of classical knowledge in Germany, 
this merit is well known to belong invariably to German editions. 
We, therefore, confidently anticipated the complete success of 
the undertaking ; the more so, as Niebuhr’s name was in itself a 
sufficient guarantee for its proper execution, The barbarous 
power, which has established itself on the ruins of the Byzantine 
empire, is at this moment attracting such universal attention, that 
the history of the Byzantine empire acquires a new interest, and 
commands even a more serious investigation from those who wish 
to connect the history of the regeneration of Greece, by an inter- 
mediate link, with the history of ancient Greece, 

The principal co-editor of Niebuhr is Immanuel Bekker, well 
known in England by his excellent edition of Plato and Ari- 
stophanes, &c., and G. Dindorf, to whom we owe the four last 
volumes of ‘ Invernitzii Aristophanes,’ and who published latel 
a new edition of ‘ Athenzus Sieamaiies ? the latter we 


will be completed in five volumes, of which three have already 
appeared. To judge from these, we should at once give the pre- 
ference to the new edition over the ill-digested, voluminous and 
expensive edition of Schweighiiuser. 

The first volume of the Corpus Script. Hist, Byzant. has just 
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been published ; it will form Pars ITI. in the collection, as Proco- 
pius must necessarily precede it. It contains Agathias, and is 
dedicated by Professor Niebuhr to his friend and co-editor 
Bekker, ‘ summo in recensendis Grecorum scriptis artifici ut 
apud posteros amicitiza monumentum exstet et nova Byzantinorum 
editio fausto omine prodeat.’ These words bring to our recol- 
lection those noble words of affection and friendship towards 
Savigny, in Niebuhr’s preface to his Historyof Rome. The pre- 
face to Agathias, page 1—12, tells us, that J. Classen, a pupil 
of Hermann, assisted Niebuhr materially in revising the text of 
the author. The translation of Persona was found almost as 
useful as a new codex of thias, especially as the defects of 
Vulcanius’s translation could easily be supplied from it. But 
the ‘ Codex Rehdigeranus’ itself, from which the translation of 
Persona has been made, and which Vulcanius, in the year 1594, 
was unable to obtain, was found out again, and sent to Niebuhr 
by Professor Passow at Breslau. Nothing then remained but to 
collate it with the Codex Lugdunensis, which was, indeed, done. 
It now appears that the various readings, of the printed editions, 
had their origin chiefly in the edition of Vulcanius. 

Schopen, an accomplished scholar of Bonn, has undertaken to 
correct the proofs with the most minute care and attention ; with 


respect to we ee and accents, the same system will be fol- 


lowed throughoat. e cannot understand the necessity for this 
uniformity in orthography of Byzantine authors, who have written 
at the distance of several centuries from each other: if the ortho- 
graphy of the particular age of each author had been preserved, 
then this Corpus Script. Hist. Byzant, would, also, have the 
merit of diplomatic accuracy, which, in our opinion, is not 
minimi momenti. 

From page 13—20, a short account of Agathias is given. He 
was born at Myrina in A®olis, on the coast of Asia Minor, pro- 
bably 536 after Christ. He studied at Alexandria, and went in 
the year 554, to Constantinople. He possessed some talent for 
peory. and wrote a variety of amorous effusions, which he col- 
ected in nine books, under the title of ‘ Daphniaca.’ A collection 
of epigrams, in seven books, was also made by him, of which a 
great number are still extant; he probably wrote his history after 
the death of the Emperor Justinian. It contains, in five books, 
an account of his own times, from the wars of Narses to the 
death of Chosroe, the king of Persia. His work is of great im- 
portance for the history of Persia; he compiled his narrative from 
Persian authorities, * i rav waga oPiaw eyyeyeauivay,’ p. 125. No 
doubt, therefore, but that he understood the Persian language. 
He writes, perhaps, with more regard for the truth, than poets 
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are wont!to do; but, his style is pompous and full of affectation, 
and his narrative continually interspersed with common-place 
reflections. The mediocrity of a bastard time is clinging fast to 
him; and the highest stretch of his ambition seems to have been 
to imitate the ancient writers. By faith he was undoubtedly 
a Christian, and probably prided himself upon his orthodoxy; 
for when he mentioned that the Franks were Christians, he 
adds, ‘xal rm dedorarn yewuevr doky,’ His reminiscences of 
the Homeric poems supplied him with a large stock of epic words, 
which swim on the smooth surface of his irrative, like heavy logs 
(sesquipedalia verba) upou stagnant water. This misapplication 
of Homeric expressions leads us to suygest, at page 72, instead 
of ‘ évéwnke ra bwiow tH tae,’ evéemnge ra iwiowren TH aQe: 
the translation slips altogether over the words ra ériow ; and page 
86, we should write xiwuere instead of the xu%uara of the vulg. 
From page 336 to 356, follow the notes of Vulcanius; and 
pages 359 to 398, are taken up with the epigrams, which we should 
have been sorry to lose in the newedition. The whole concludes 
with an Index rerum et nominum, and a very useful Index Gra- 
citatis in Agathie historias. It is shown that some passages are 
almost literally taken from Thucydides. We have no doubt, that 
the work of Agathias is, in point of learning and diction, a fair 
specimen of the age in which he lived; few men at Alexandria, 
or at Constantinople, may have surpassed him as a writer. The 
typographical portion of the new edition is excellent. 


Art. XII1.—Coleccion de los Viages y Descubrimientos, que 
hicieron por Mar los Espaiiles, desde fines del Siglo XV. Con 
varios Documentos ineditos concernientes & la Historia de la 
Marina Castellana, y de los Establecimientos Espaioles in 
Indias, coordinada e ilustrada por Don Martin Seraaibdles 
de Navarrete, de la Orden de San Juan, Secretario de 8. M., 
Ministro Jubilado del Consejo Supremo de la Guerra, Director 
Interino del Deposito Hidrografico, Individuo de Numero de 
las Reales Academias Espaiola y de la Historia, Consiliario 
y Secretario de la de San Fernando. Tomo i. Viages de 
Colon, Almirantazgo de Castilla.—Tomo ii. Documentos de 
Colon, y da las Primeras Poblaciones. Madrid. 1825. 


Collection of the Voyages and Discoveries which the Spaniards 
made by Sea, from the end of the Fifteenth Century, with 
various Documents, hitherto unedited, relating to the History 
of the Castillian Marine, and of the Spanish Establishments 
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in the Indies. Arranged and illustrated by Don Martin Fer- 
nandez de Navarrete, &c. &c. 


(PuEse volumes, which are printed at the Royal Printing- 
office, and at the king’s expense, are dedicated to Ferdinand 
VII., as a work which ‘ conciliates and connects the rights of his 
august throne with the glories of the Spanish nation ;’ in which 
point of view it appears that the king himself regards it. A col- 
lection of original and authentic documents relating to the dis- 
covery and conquest of America could not, it was thought, be 
brought forward at a more appropriate time than the present, 
when it might ‘ tend so powerfully’ to the reclaiming of what has 
been usurped,—to the support of truth and justice,—to seal the 
lips of calumny, and to expose the sophistries of disloyalty and of 
ambition; in fine, to pluck the mask from certain venal writers, 
who, under the semblance of philosophism, are contributing to 
diffuse the corrupt principles and manners of the age.’ It might, 
indeed, be sufficient, Sefor Navarrete says, for refuting the im- 
postures and calumnies with which modern writers have sought to 
disparage the Spanish discoverers and conquerors, if he merely 
referred them to the Impartial Reflections upon the humanity of 
the Spaniards in the Indies, which the Abate D. Juan Nuix pub- 
lished in Itahan, against the pretended philosophers and_politi- 
cians, and in illustration of the histories of Raynal and Robertson. 
‘ But ignorance is obstinate, and venality, corruption of manners» 
libertinism, and the foulest vices have connected themselves with 
the principles of a certain false and pernicious philosophy, which 
has perturbed the whole world, throwing it into revolutions and 
fearful changes, and sowing hatred and discord among brethren, 
whom their common origin, religion, manners, language, laws, and 
interests ought always to have united,’ The object had been to 
deceive and divide them; and he therefore would expose the 
artifices, falsehood, and malignant intention of these apostles of 
discord. The Indians,jndeed, comparing the present times with 
the past, are sensible under how merciful and benign a superintend- 
ence they had heretofore lived, and therefore, ‘ althoagh they 
are the aboriginals of the country, the legitimate descendants of 
those who were subjects of the Incas, and of the Mexican kings, 
they have not endeavoured to throw off the dominion of the kings 
of Spain, the lawfulness of which is sanctioned by the right of 
priority in the discovery, by the uninterrupted possession of more 
than three centuries, and the unanimous consent of all the nations 
of the universe ; they understand that those who raise the stand- 
ard of rebellion solely for the sake of gratifying their own ambition 
and rapacity, are preparing for them what will be oppression in-, 
2P2 deed, 
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deed. The Indians, therefore, preserve in their breasts that gra- 
titude and loyalty to their sovereign which belong to the candour 

and to the nobleness of their character.’ 
Hopes as flattering, and with just as little foundation, are ex- 
ressed also concerning the Spanish Americans. A French trans- 
tor has committed what appears, at Madrid, the extraordinary 
offence of characterizing as horrible, ‘the melancholy events, 
(los desastres,) which occurred more than three centuries ago in a 
remote conquest, and in countries so extensive and remote from 
each other! ‘* Is, then,’ exclaims Sefor Navarrete, ‘ Hernan 
Cortes to be compared with Robespierre, or Pizarro with Marat ? 
Who, in such a parallel, would be the monsters thirsting for gold 
and for blood, of whom this French translator speaks? He calls 
the age of Columbus and of our first discoverers a tissue of igno- 
rance and of superstition, without considering that it was not then, 
but at the close of the eighteenth century, and in the midst of 
cultivated Europe, that these ferocious demagogues raised their 
ambitious heads. And in what, at last, has this fatal revolution 
ended, which attempted, like Mahommed with his scimetar, to 
take possession of the world, carrying desolation and misery every 
where ? What have the sparks produced which were sent forth from 
that destructive volcano, and rapidly spread a lurid light over 
Spain, and Naples, and Piedmont, and cae ? All has past 
away like a shadow, leaving nothing but grief and repentance. 
These examples ought to operate as a warning upon the Spanish 
Americans, and make them cautious not to let themselves be led 
astray and seduced by fantasms and delusions, which are now 
discredited and abhorred in Europe. Experience is the great un- 
deceiver; and when it tears away the veil which now blinds the 
inhabitants of those countries, they will curse the people who have 
so perfidiously endeavoured to impoverish them, and rule over 
them by their mercantile traffic and their cunning inventions, sepa- 
rating them from their mother-country, and inspiring them with 
a spirit of hatred and vengeance against their European brethren ; 
concealing or disfiguring the virtues which made their ancestors 
so respectable, in order that they may no longer serve for ex- 
amples for their descendants ; for they well know that a corrupt 
and effeminate people may with greater ease be subjected and 
enslaved, ' But this they will not effect, if the honour, the inte- 
grity, the love for their country, and the loyalty to their sovereign, 
virtues which constituted the character of the Spaniards in the 
age of the Catholic kings, are preserved with the same vigour 

and spirit in their children and descendahts.’ 

It is fitting that this passage should be presented in a reviewal 
of Sehor Navarrete’s work, not with any feeling of disrespect or 
resentment 
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resentment towards the author, but because it is undoubtedly 
that part of the whole work which will be most cordially admired 
and approved by its royal patron. For the same reason we must 
notice the following passage :—‘ The Spaniards, notwithstanding 
the malignant violence with which they are calumniated ; the 
Spaniards are not the people who, in their conquests beyond the 
sea, have furthest overstept the limits which are prescribed by 
humanity and by the laws of war. Did the English treat better 
the Indians of Canada, and of the countries which now constitute 
what are called the United States, when it conquered them? Has 
Jamaica experienced more humanity or better treatment? And in 
Hindostan, have they not, to make themselves masters of that 
region, exterminated millions of the ancient inhabitants, with gun- 
powder and with the sword ?’—This also must be a rich passage 
for King Ferdinand, who, very probably, may not know that 
Canada was conquered by the English, not from the Indians, but 
from the French, and that its conquest, therefore, did not cost a 
score of Indian lives; that in the whole occupation and settle- 
ment, or, if he pleases, conquest, of British America, not so 
many of the savages have perished in war, or in captivity, as 
were consumed during the course of a single year,—nay, of a 
single month, in Hispaniola, under the system which Columbus 
introduced ; and that when the English obtained possession of 
Jamaica, they certainly are not liable to the reproach of havin 
treated the Sao with inhumanity,—for none were on 
there :—the whole race had been destroyed. With regard to Hin- 
dostan, the history of the British dominion there is before the 
world ; and if ever distant dominion may be considered a blessing 
tothe people who are subjected to it, itis there. But a little of 
the Prologo Galeato may be excused, as well as expected, ina 
work which appears under such patronage:—and much more 
might be excused for the sake of so valuable a work. 

Somewhat more than thirty years ago, the plan for a history of 
the Spanish marine, upon a most extensive scale and complicated 
scheme, was laid before the ministry by D. Josef de Vargas y 
Ponci, who held the rank of lieutenant in the sea service. It 
was referred to General D. Josef Varela, by the king’s orders ; 
and his opinion was, that the projector should confine himself to 
the military and political part of the subject; that the scientific part, 
relating to navigation, naval architecture, and other collateral 
subjects, should be treated in separate dissertations by other 
persons whom he proposes as competent to the task; and that 
another officer should be appointed to publish a collection of the 
early voyages of the Spaniards; the present editor being - 

tende 
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tended for this part of the undertaking. But the first thing ne- 
cessary was to collect the materials. Senor Navarrete was commis- 
sioned to examine the archives and libraries, private as well as 
public, for the purpose of forming a nautical library at Cadiz, 
for which transcripts were to be made from whatever papers 
might seem necessary or useful in such an establishment. In 
this work he was employed till the war, first with revolutionary 
France, and then with England, brought with it other cares for 
the government, and other employments for these military and 
naval men of Jetters. Then came the great national struggle 
against the most insolent usurpation that ever was attempted in 
the wantonness of power. In that war many and fatal proofs 
are given of the insecurity to which archives are exposed, and 
the danger of delaying those national collections, in which alone 
the materials for authentic history can be preserved. Among the 
many deplorable losses of the kind, Sefor Navarrete notices, as 
especially to be regretted, that of the archives of Arragon, which 
were in the most perfect order, and were destroyed by the bom- 
bardment during. the second siege of Zaragoza; and that of the 
two great librames at Valencia, (the university's and the arch- 
bishop’s,) containing the collections and papers of Bayer and 
Muiioz, which were in like manner destroyed when that city was 
destroyed by Marshal Suchet. Other collections suffered under 
the predatory spirit of the French government, and the predatory 
hands of Bonaparte’s generals. The immense collection of archives 
at Simancas had been removed to Seville, where Sefior Caen Ber- 
mudez had made great progress in the laborious task of arrang- 
ing and cataloguing them; and Navarrete was employed in re- 
searches among these papers, when he was called away in the 
year 1793, como militar y marino, to perform the martial part 
of his duties. One of Ferdinand’s first measures after his 
restoration (and this should be remembered for the honour of 
those persons who were then his advisers) was to give orders for 
preserving the wreck of those most important manascripts, which 
the French had pillaged and left in the utmost disorder. This 
task has been performed by D. Tomas Gonzalez, one of those 
estimable men who, devoting themselves to the patient and meri- 
torious pursuits of literature in the evil days of Spain, have kept 
themselves free from the madness of contending factions, and 
thereby attained all the exemption that is possible from the 
miseries of these most miserable times. 

Here then, and at Barcelona, where a labour of the same 
kind had been performed by D. Prospero Bafarral, Navarrete, 
Ye *n, after the restoration, he resumed his researches, found all 
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the facilities which could be afforded him, by men of similar 
habits and pursuits. Every where, indeed, in the public libraries, 
he met with ready and cordial assistance from the persons em- 
ployed in them, who felt a national interest in the subject of his 
inquiries, But his most successful search was among the papers 
of the Duque de Veragua, the present representative of Colum- 
bus ; where, among other important documents, he found original 
cree in the writing of Columbus himself, and of his son D. 

‘ernando. The present volumes comprize these papers, and relate 
solely to the voyages of Columbus, and the circumstances con- 
nected with his history and that of these earliest discoveries. 
The third volume will contain the discoveries of the Terra Firma 
and of Florida; and the fourth the Relations of Cortez, including 
some which have not before been published. These are to be fol- 
lowed by the expedition to the Plata, the Straits of Magellan, the 
coasts of Chili, Peru, and California ; and the voyages of discovery 
to Polynesia, the Moluccas, and the Philippines. ‘ Thus,’ says 
the editor, ‘ the genuine history of the New World will be known ; 
truth will appear in all its splendour, and will disperse the shades 
of error, of interest, of the passions, and of a false policy, which 
affects, on one hand, principles of concord and legitimacy ; on 
the other, tramples upon those sacred rights, those high conside- 
rations of peace, of union, and of fraternity, which ought to bind 
— the inhabitants of the whole universe.’ 

‘he historical part of the preface contains mach curious infor- 
mation relating to the commercial and maritime affairs of Spain 
in those times when the King of England complained that the 
Spaniards threatened to destroy his navy, and were aspiring at 
the dominion * of the seas. ‘The claim, indeed, was openly as- 
serted in an earlier age by the Arragonese admiral, Roger de 
Luria, when, being informed that the French were preparing to 
come against him with a fleet of three hundred gallies, he made 
this memorable reply :—‘ Let them come! | will equip only one 
hundred in the name of the King of Arragon and Sicily, my 
master: let them then come, with three hundred, or with ten 
thousand, if they will! But they will not dare wait for us! 
Neither fleet, nor galley, shall move upon the seas without a 
sdfe-conduct from the King of Arragon; nor shall a fish lift his 
head above water, unless he show a shield with the arms of Ar- 
ragon in his mouth!’ If a derivation for the word arrogant 
were wanted, who would not suppose it to be derived from the na- 
tional spirit that is indicated in such a speech ? 


* Sic se supra mare hostiliter tenentes, fines regni nosir: Anglia, ac aliorum domi« 
niorum nostrorum invadere, et navigium nostrum destruere publice sunt comminatli, ét 


sic dominium maris ad sé attrahere —Leétter of Edward I11., Sept.8, 1350. 


But 
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But the most remarkable fact which the editor has brought for- 
ward, is a discovery made by D. Tomas Gonzalez, — the 
archives still remaining at chen: that, in the year 1543, an 
invention for propelling ships even in a calm, without aid of oars 
or sails, was laid before Charles V. by a sea-captain named 
Blasco de Garay. The secret of his invention Garay refused to 
communicate, and it was not till after much opposition that he 
obtained permission to make a public trial of it at Barcelona, in 
presence of D. Enrique de Toledo, of the governor, D. Pedro 
Cardona, and other persons deputed to witness the experiment, 
some on the shore, others in the vessel itself. The apparatus was 
affixed to a ship of two hundred tons, which had come from Co- 
libre with a load of corn ; it consisted of a large cauldron of 
boiling water, and of certain wheels on both sides of the vessel. 
One of the commissioners, who had always disapproved the at- 
tempt, reported, that a vessel might in this way make two leagues 
in three hours, but that the machinery was very complicated and 
costly, and there was evidently a danger that the cauldron 
would burst. The others appear not to have been persuaded of 
the danger: they said the vessel went at the rate of a league an 
hour at least, and that it tacked in half the time required for 
bringing a galley round. After the experiment, the err 
was removed, and the wood-work being deposited in the arsenal, 
Garay took the other part into his minis lest the principle 
of his invention should be discovered. He was rewarded with 
a grant of money and an increase of rank; and Senor Gonzalez 
says, that if the Emperor had not been at that time engaged in 
an expedition, the experiment would have been pursued. 

It appears also, that the Spaniards were acquainted, in the six- 
teenth century, with the art of rendering sea-water drinkable b 
distillation. The discovery was made by a Sicilian, hombre de 
buen juicio y entendimiento; but Seftor Navarrete claims the 
credit of it for Spain, because Sicily was at that time subject to 
the Spanish crown. Whatever may be thought of such a claim, 
the Spaniards profited by the invention, and one of their garrisons, 
when besieged in a fortress by the Turks in 1566, supplied the 
want of fresh water by this means. An apparatus for this distil- 
lation was taken out by the navigator Quiros, in his voyage 
to the South Seas; but, though it succeeded perfectly, it proved 
of little use for want of fuel. This fact, which has esca the 
researches of Admiral Burney, in his very able history of Voyages 
and Discoveries in the Pacific, was communicated by Senor 
Navarrete to Luzuriaga and Ciscar, and published by them in the 
year 1791, in their Refleriones sobre las maquinas y manioras 


del uso del abordo, He found it ina relation of the voyage by 
the 
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the chief pilot of the expedition, Gaspar Gonzalez a Leza, preserved 
among the manuscripts in the Royal Library at Madrid. A few 
years afterwards the Procurador General of the Philippines, Fer- 
nando de los Rios, exhibited an apparatas of the same kind to 
the Board of Trade at Seville ; —_ the board presented a report 
concerning it to Philip III. The cost of the apparatus, they said, 
was three hundred reales (fifteen dollars) ; it required little wood, 
took up little room, and, therefore, ought to be used in order that 
sailors might never be endangered for want of fresh water. The 
result of the experiment had shown, that, in the space of twenty- 
four hours, it produced one hundred and forty-four azumbres (be- 
tween sixty and seventy gallons). They recommended, therefore, 
that ships going to the Philippines should be provided with it, seeing 
there was no inconvenience in carrying it, and that it might 
happen to prove of such great importance. Another curious fact 
in nautical history is noticed in the annotations appended to this 
preface. In consequence of the damage which Columbus’s ships 
suffered from the worms, the experiment was tried of sheathing 
ships with lead, in the manner that copper is now used; and an 
officer was appointed with the title of Emplomador de naos, ships- 
plumber. 

A Spaniard, whether he considers the rank which Spain has 
borne as a European kingdom, or its progress in arts, or its 
literature, may well be proud of his country: and assuredly it is 
desirable that all should take a lively interest in the honour of their 
native land; for where that feeling is wanting, no nation can either 
become great or remain so. An equitable reader will, therefore, 
approve, and, in some degree, partake the pleasure with which 
Senor Navarrete dwells upon the proofs of heroism, national worth, 
enlarged policy, and advanced knowledge in which the history of 
Spain abounds. Nor will he be disposed to censure the spirit 
with which this writer regards the revolutions in Spanish America ; 
revolutions, whereby, at an enormous cost of human life and 
human misery, the Spanish Americans have rendered them- 
selves independent,—before they were, in any respect, prepared 
for independence. This feeling is common to all Spaniards, how- 
ever opposed to each other in political opinions. The most revo- 
lutionary government that could have been established in Spain, 
would have been not less reluctant than the descendant and 
representative of the Catholic kings to treat with the revolted 
colonies and recognize them as so many independent states. It 
is when he wishes to dissemble the crimes committed in the con- 
quest that Navarrete is censurable, and when he endeavours to 
find a miserable excuse for those which he cannot but acknow- 
ledge, in recriminating charges, which, were they as true as they 

are 
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are groundless, would not, in the slightest degree, extenuate the 
national guilt. Every nation (our own as well as others) has, 
God knows, manifold sins and wickednesses of which to repent, 
—sins in which the government and the people have partaken, 
and for which we may be assured forgiveness will not be obtained 
even from infinite goodness and mercy, unless there be a due and 
effectual repentance; but, upon no other known nation lies there such 
a burden of national guilt as Spain contracted in its American con- 
quests. Had the discovery and conquest of those countries been 
made by any other European people, at that time, there is no 
reason to believe that more humanity or more justice would have 
been evinced ; there might have been as much rapacity, as much 
cruelty,—perhaps not so much indefatigable enterprise and in- 
vincible resolution ; but, in the order of Providence, the Spaniards 
were chosen for this work. They were chosen (for this may well 
be believed) to be the ministers of vengeance upon national 
offences, in kind the same, and in degree as great as those of the 
Canaanites: and the Israelites do not fall so far short in the 
execution of their charge, as the Spaniards went beyond the 
limits which, even upon their own principles, ought not to have 
been exceeded. The crime has drawn after it its punishment in 
just and necessary consequences; and they who look only to 
secondary causes may trace to its conquests in America the pre- 
sent humiliation and wretched state of Spain. 

The first historians of the conquest did not attempt to conceal 
or to extenuate the enormities which their countrymen committed : 
they related them faithfully, and sometimes with an expression of 
natural feeling ; but more often with the complacency of men who 
believed that the Pope’s warrant justified every thing which was 
done in the King of Spain’s service. It was the age of Machia- 
velli and Torquemada: to men, therefore, who kept pace with the 
* march of intellect,’ and the ‘ spirit of the times,’ nothing could 
appear too bloody or too base, if it tended to promote their 
political or personal interest, or the advancement of the Roman 
Catholic faith. A dreadful state of public feeling, when ambition, 
and avarice, and bigotry acted in perfect concert, and a deluded 
conscience made the worst regard their own actions with com- 
placency, and even account them among the good works which 
were to help them to salvation! There was, however, one of 
these historians, the well-known Bartolomé de las Casas, who, 
though a Spaniard, and a friar, and of the Dominican order, 
regarded the proceedings of his countrymen as they have since 
been regarded by just and humane men of all countries. The 
Dominicans have attempted to impugn the authenticity of his 
Brevissima Relacion de la Destruycion de las Indias, which with 

the 
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the disgusting prints, wherewith De Bry accompanied it, has con-+ 
tributed more than any, or all other works, to make the atrocities 
of the first conquerors and settlers as generally detested as they 
are generally known. Fr. Juan Melendez, in his history of the 
Dominican province of St. John the Baptist, in Peru, affirms that 
this relation is a supposititious work, composed by a Frenchman 
in French, translated into Spanish, and printed at Seant with the 
false date of Seville, para que todo puse falso, el nombre del 
autor, la sustancia de la obra, y = impreston de la ciudad. 
And in corroboration of this, Dr. yl Antonio de 
Montalvo, in a sort of preface, which ™ calls Inicio to this work 
of Melendez, reports the declaration of a certain Monsieur 
Frangois de Luceu, that he had seen the original French manu- 
script in his father’s house. The allegation comes from a sus- 
picious quarter; it rests upon evidence which does not carry with 
it the slightest weight: and in the matter of fact to which it 
appeals, a bibliologist with the book before him (it is a very dis- 
tinguished one who has assured us of this) may unhesitatingly 
pronounce that the story is, in this part, certainly and demon- 
strably false. ‘That the relation is, in some things, exaggerated, 
and greatly so, may be admitted ; and it is made to appear so by 
the hideous illustrations, with which, according to the custom of 
that age, it spoke to the eyes end senses of the multitude. In 
any relation of calamities and horrors wherein numbers are con- 
cerned, there is generally some exaggeration, into which men are 
led by the warmth of their feelings as unconsciously as they are 
betrayed into it in the freedom and carelessness of familiar con- 
versation. 

But the most important work of Las Casas, his ‘ Historia General 
de las Indias,’ in three volumes, is still withheld from the public. 
The original manuscripts of the two first are preserved in the 
library of the Royal Academy of History at Madrid; that of the 
third in the Royal Library. In this work, which brings down the 
course of events to the year 1520, he is said to have displayed 
great learning, with little judgement, copying many original docu- 
ments, and extracting from others with faithful accuracy, and so 
far being worthy of high estimation and perfect credit ; but in other 
parts, relating things upon hearsay, or as he could imperfectly call 
them to mind after an interval of many years, (for he began the 
work in the fifty-third year of his age, and concluded it at the great 
age of eighty-four,) and, therefore, confusing time and place, 
causes and circumstances, Nevertheless, because he was himself 
a witness of much that he relates, and because many authentic do- 
cuments, which exist nowhere else, are preserved therein, this 
history has been the fountain head to which many of his country- 
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men have resorted, and more especially Herrera, in his invaluable 
‘ Decades.’ But, because these writers have made this use of his 
materials with a more critical judgement than he possessed, and 
with more prudence and circumspection than he exercised in ar- 
ranging them, the Royal Academy of History, after carefully con- 
sidering the first book of this celebrated work, decided that its 
publication would not be expedient ;—significant expressions, which 
can only lead to a suspicion, that, however inaccurate and ill 
arranged it may be, the true reason for suppressing it has been 
that it corroborates too strongly the horrible statements in his 
Short Relation. There is a note in the manuscript, written by 
Las Casas in his 86th year, wherein he bequeaths this work, in 
trust, to the college of San Gregorio, in Valladolid, noua 
his order, requesting of the prelates of that college, that they 
will not allow it to be perused by collegians or laymen, for forty 
years after his death ; at the expiration of which term it might be 
published, he said, if that should be deemed conducive to the 
advantage of the Indians, and of Spain. The motives for this 
injunction were evidently such as might be expected to influence 
so good aman. The actors, in the dismal tragedy which he re- 
lated, had gone before him, to answer for their sins ;—it was 
desirable, for the sake of posterity, that the memory of their evil 
deeds should not be buried with them; and living, as he did, to 
extreme old age, he might well conclude that, after another inter- 
val of forty years, no person would be left, whose natural piety 
would be wounded by the exposure of their fathers’ offences. There 
is an Obvious injustice in keeping back accusations till a time 
when it may no longer be possible to disprove them; but Las 
Casas is not to be classed among the writers of secret history. He 
had no intrigues to unravel ; nor did he pretend to enter into the 
secret thoughts of men. The actions which he recorded were 
public, and related to nothing less than the subversion of powerful 
states—the degradation of populous nations to a condition of the 
most miserable servitude—and the extirpation, in the islands, of the 
original inhabitants,—even the whole race! Could these trans- 
actions be blotted from the book of history—could all remembrance 
of them be abolished, it might, perhaps, be well for human nature, 
according to the poet’s maxim, that, 
‘ Of acts so ill, examples are not good’ —— 
but this cannot be. The history of the discoveries and conquest 
is before the world; and the Spaniards act unwisely in with- 
holding this work of Las Casas, which, probably, contains nothing 
whereof the substance is not already owt and which cannot 
possibly redound more to the dishonour of the conquerors, than it 
must be supposed to do, so long as it is suppressed. 7 
e 
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The suppression would be more censurable, if it were supposed 
to proceed from a disposition to extenuate, and, as far as possible, 
to defend those old sins of the nation, which must still be imputed 
to it as such, till they are acknowledged and confessed. But, of 
all such sins, those which are connected with the military renown 
of a nation, are the last to the guilt of which men become sen- 
sible. Thus it is that the French so easily overlook the enor- 
mities committed by Louis XIV. in his career of ambition, 
appearing, indeed, to have no perception of their iniquity; and 
thus it is that, till there prevails a better moral feeling in that 
country, there will still be a numerous class there to whom the 
memory of Buonaparte will be precious. So among the Spaniards, 
although there are many who reprobate, as it deserves, the system 
of intolerance, which began with Ferdinand and Isabella, and was 
continued under the Bourbon aswell as the Austrian dynasty ; yet, 
the very persons who pronounced the name of the holy office with 
merited execrations ; and spoke of Philip II., without reserve, as 
a bigoted and merciless oppressor, still regarded the conquest of 
America as a glorious event for Spain, and enumerated Cortes and 
Pizarro among the national heroes. In the splendid achievements 
of the one, (the most splendid that ever were achieved, if all con- 
siderations of humanity and justice could be laid aside) in the 
surprising success of the other, and in the determined and invincible 
resolution with which each pursued his enterprise to the end, they 
lose sight of the injustice in which the enterprise originated, and 
the abominable cruelties which were committed in their course— 
not in the heat of ferocious passions, when exasperated ‘to their 
height—but coolly, deliberately, systematically, and continuously. 
How far this feeling prevails—how far there is still a disposition in 
the Spaniards to vindicate the principles upon which the con- 
quests were undertaken and effected, with all their consequences, 
may be seen by what Sefior Navarrete says of Las Casas :— 

* To understand the singular character of this writer, it is necessary 
to premise, that his opinion concerning the conquest of the New World 
may be reduced to this :—That the authority of the Pope extended no 
farther than lawfully to constitute the (Catholic) kings sovereigns of 
the d:scovered countries, conceding to them nothing more than a cer- 
tain supremacy. Notwithstanding which, the native kings and chiefs 
were to remain, with their own immediate authority, and with their 
respective subjects, as in former times ; for this, he argued, was con- 
venient for establishing the Christian religion there, the only grounds, 
in his conception, upon which a title could be maintained. In fine, 
evangelical meekness, charity, and peaceful preaching, were the only 
arms which the bishop would have employed in this spiritual con- 
quest ; consequently, whatever departed from this principle is, in his eyes, 
@ crime, an usurpation, a tyranny, anoutrage, Ifthe admiral “a 
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bus) proposes the means which he deemed most prudent for subjugating 
the island of Hispaniola, the bishop sees in this nothing but the oppres- 
sion and destruction of the Indians. Ifhe selects some of them to 
serve for interpreters, or to present them to the Catholic kings, he looks 
upon it as an injustice, and an offence against God and our neighbour, 
to carry them away against their will, and separate them from their 
families, although only for a time. If he imposes upon them the obli- 
gation of paying some tribute, for defraying the expenses of the expe- 
dition, or in order that the kings may see the riches, or the productions 
of those countries, he qualifies these measures as tyrannical and violent. 
In fact, Las Casas is to be described, as being influenced always less 
by a sound judgement, than by a heated imagination—less by sane cri- 
ticism, than by an importunate and acrimonious zeal—less by policy 
and knowledge of the world, than by a certain austerity belonging to 
the cloister; and always more prone to reprove, to cavil, and to re- 
proach, in his relation of events, than to weigh their consequences, to 
investigate their circumstances, and estimate their real desert. Las 
Casas, in fine, appears always a prelate and a religionist, full of virtue 
and of erudition—a diligent and veracious writer, entirely worthy of 
respect and esteem, except when stumbling against his text, or domi- 
nant idea, he comes upon his system of dominion in the Indies.’ — 
pp. 73, 74. 

Without such proof before us as is contained in this passage, it 
would be difficult to believe that Las Casas is, at this day, ac- 
counted a visionary by his countrymen—a fantastic theorist—a 
man led astray by notions of extravagant humanity, because he 
was of opinion that the pope might invest the kings of Spain with 
such temporal authority over the undiscovered parts of the world, 
as the servant of the servants of God claimed for himself over the 
whole of it; but that, though this power entitled him to regulate 
and convert the people, the right of conquering and enslaving them 
was not included in it; and because, as a statesman, he was weak 
enough to think that ‘Columbus acted cruelly in kidnapping In- 
dians for the purpose of carrying them to Spain, and in tyrannically 
imposing tribute upon caciques, who had received him with un- 
suspicious and hospitable kindness. 

To Las Casas it is that wé are indebted for so much of Colum- 
bus’s original journals as is preserved in the account of his first 
voyage, he re, for the first time, published. 

he birth- -place of Columbus, concerning which there has been 

as much disputation as concerning that of Homer, is, it may be 
hoped, definitively settled, by his own authority, in his will. The 
will itself is not existing in its original, nor in a copy, legally 
authenticated ; but the copy has-been produced in various law- 
suits, relating to the property of his descendants; and. Senor 
Navarrete finds reason for be slieving that it was annulled the year 
after it was made—none for doubting its authenticity. Galeano 
Napione, 
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Napione, in a dissertation originally printed in the memoirs of the 
Academy of Turin, and re-published, with large additions, in a 
separate volume, at Florence (1808,) adduced arguments for fixing 
his birth-place at Cuccaro, in Monferrat. But in his will Columbus 
twice speaks of Genoa,* as the place where he was born, and en- 
joins his representatives always to maintain} an establishment in 
that city, for one of his lineage, and to do every thing in their 
power for the honour and service of Genoa, which may not be 
contrary to the service of the church, or of the kings of Spain. 
Mr. ‘Turner, in a note to his very valuable History of England, 
during the Middle Ages, inquires whether Columbus may not 
have been the person, whom, by the name of Christofre Colyns, 
Richard I11. appointed constable, or military commandant of the 
castle of Queenborough, in the Isle of Shepey, in the years 
1484, 5, giving him a ship, which had been forfeited, and an 
annuity of LOO/. for twenty years. That Columbus had been in 
England appears certain—but nothing appears among the docu- 
ments in these volumes to confirm or weaken the conjecture, that 
he may have been the person mentioned in these grants. We may, 
however, be thankful that his name is not more certainly connected 
with British history; and that when ‘the tender,’ as Lord Bacon 
says, ‘of that great empire of the West Indies,’ was made to 
Henry VII., what men call accident, delayed it; and thus the 
conquests were, ‘ by Providence, then reserved for the crown of 
Castile.’. There was a work of Providence (a fearful one!) to be per- 
formed in that quarter, for which the Spaniards were the fittest, and, 
therefore, the appointed instruments. Had Bartholomew Colum- 
bus not been intercepted by pirates on his way to England, Henry 
would probably have concluded an engagement with him in time. 
The proposals which, owing to this cause, were frustrated here, 
were declined by the court of Portugal ; and the Portuguese have 
sometimes been inconsiderately censured, for letting the golden 
opportunity escape, when it was presented to them. But they 
refused it for valid reasons. The persons to whom it was referred 
were better cosmographers than Columbus himself. They knew 
that, by continuing to pursue the course wherein they were en- 
gaged, they should reach Calicut ; and, being in the right course, 
they would not be persuaded to take that, which, though it led to 
the discovery of America, was the wrong way to India. 


* Siendo yo nacido en Genova, t. ii. 228. 

+ Item, mando al dicho D, Diego, mi hijo, é 4 la persona que heredare el dicho may- 
“Trazgo, que tenga y sustenga siempre en la ciudad de Génova una persona de nuestro 
linage, que tenga alli casa é muger, é le ordene renta con que pueda vivir honestamenie, 
Como persona tan llegada a nuestro linage, y haga pie y raiz en la dicha ciudad como 
natural della, porque podrd haber de la dicha ciudad ayuda é favor en das cosas del 
menesier suyo, pues que della sali y en ella naci—Ib, 232, 

Columbus 
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Columbus had been confirmed in his opinion by Paolo Toscanelli, 
an astronomer of great reputation, who constracted a gnomon, at 
Florence, about the year 1468 ; and, in 1474, had been consulted 
by the king of Portugal concerning a western route to India. 
Toscanelli, on that occasion, formed a chart, in which he set down 
‘the farthest bounds of the west, beginning from Ireland to the 
south, to the end of Guinea, with all the islands upon the way, 
opposite to which, due west, was delineated the beginning of India, 
with the isles and places on the way, and how far you might bend 
from the arctic pole by the equinoctial line, and for how long a 
time—that is, in how many leagues you might come to those na- 
tions, which were so rich in spicery, and in precious stones.’ The 
astronomer had conversed at Rome with an ambassador from the 
Great Khan, and with many persons who had travelled in the east ; 
and Columbus, whose own reasonings led to the same conclusion, 
was fully persuaded of an opinion, which would have been cor- 
rect, as to the course, though not the distance, if America had not 
lain in the way. But his abode at Lisbon, and his marriage with 
the daughter of Perestrello, had familiarized him with the subject 
of maritime discoveries, in which Portugal for half a century had 
been engaged, and in which his father-in-law had borne a part. 
Nothing, indeed, is more common, in the romances of that age, 
than for knights-errant to be driven by storms into unknown seas, 
and there to conquer such islands as Sancho expected for his re- 
ward; and in romances of an earlier date, and different kind, but 
which were intended to pass for truth, saints are sometimes de- 
scribed as cruising in search of islands, either to lead a hermit’s 
life there, or to colonize them with monks. How much or how 
little trath theze may be in the story of the Portuguese pilot, it is 
impossible to ascertain ; but certain it is that no subject occupied 
the thoughts both of speculative and adventurous persons in 
Portugal, at that time, so much as maritime discovery ; and it is 
said, by Columbus himself,* that others had spoken and written, 
concerning the lands he had discovered; but it was only upon 
conjecture, no one asserting that he had seen them ; and, there- 
fore, what they said was regarded rather as fabulous than as true. 
There is a passage, also, in the introduction of his first journal, 
addressed to the Catholic kings, which hints at doubtful + stories of 
voyages in this direction. There 

* * Porque aunque destas tierras hayan fablado otros, todo va por conjectura sin alegar 
de vista; salvo comprendiendo tanto que los oyentes los mas escuchaban y juzgaban mas 
por fabla que por otra cosa dello” This occurs in his letter to Luis de Santangel, now 
first printed from the original at Simancas (t.i. 174.) In the Latin translation of a 
letter (the same in substance) to Rafael Sanchez, the original of which has perished, he 
says, si harum insularum quidpiam aliqui scripserunt, aut locuti sunt ; omnes per ambages 
et conjecturas, nemo se eas vidisse asserit ; unde prope videbatur fabula—Ib. 194. 


t Ordenaron que yo no fuese por tierra al Oriente, por donde se costumbra de andar, 
salvo 
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There was a tendency to religious enthusiasm in Columbus, 
amounting, indeed, almost to insanity, in the latter part of his life, 
when wrongs and indignities had exasperated ; and he was at the 
same time in a state of mental excitement and of bodily exhaus- 
tion. This temper is but little manifested in the journals of his 
first voyage, the whole substance of which appears to have been 
preserved by Las Casas, and, for the most part, in his own words ; 
but it existed, even then, in sufficient strength to have preserved 
him from the cupidity, the mere worldly spirit, by which most of 
the principal conquerors, as they are called, (perhaps all with the 
exception of Cortes, ) were possessed. He was ambitious, and tothe 
highest degree, of fame for himself, and so solicitous also, as the re- 
ward of those services on which his own fame would rest, to secure 
rank and honours for his posterity. But he regarded not the acqui- 
sition of wealth for its own sake, and before he left Spain solemnly 
assured the king and queen, that whatever his share in the profits of 
the expedition might amount to, it should be devoted to the re- 
covery of the Holy Sepulchre from the hands of the infidels. This 
feeling was accompanied with such opinions and principles as 
were perfectly orthodox at the court of Ferdinand and Isabella; 
after that unhappy queen had delivered over her uneasy consci- 
ence to the keeping of that hell-hound Torquemada the Ingiisitor. 
‘I trust in our Lord,’ says he, ‘ that your highnesses will, with 
much diligence, determine upon bringing these numerous nations 
to the Church, and converting them, as ye have rooted out those 
who would not acknowledge the Father, and the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit ; and that after your days, (seeing we all are mortal,) 
you will leave your kingdom in a state of great tranquillity, 
cleansed from heresy and wickedness, and will be well received 
before the eternal Creator, who may it please to grant you length 
of life, and great addition of still greater kingdoms and dominions, 
and disposition and will therewith to extend the holy Christian 
religion as you have hitherto done:—amen.’ The circumstances 
to which he alludes, as thus meritorious, were the expulsion, the 
compulsory conversion, and the subsequent persecution of the 
Jews ; the commencement of that determined and remorseless 
system of intolerance, which, being then established in that 
country, began, from that time, to eat like a cancer into the 
bosom of the commonweal and consume its strength. ‘ Your 
highnesses,’ says he, ‘ ought not to allow that any foreigner should 
trade to those parts or set foot here; only Catholic Christians; 
since the beginning and end of this undertaking were for the 
increase and glory of the Christian religion; no one, therefore, 
salvo per el camino de occidente. Pordonde hasta hoy, no sabemus por cierta fe q ue haya 
pasado nadre.—t. ii. 
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who is not a good Christan should come to these parts.’ The 
Editor observes, in a note upon this passage, that the advice was 
followed with good reason in the laws for the Indies, and that 
it was impartial, having been given by a foreigner, though one who 
was naturalized in Spain. Thus, even now, the colonial policy of 
Spain is extolled in that country, after the consequences of such 
a system have been seen, and at atime when the miserable state of 
moral and intellectual degradation that it produced in the colonies 

has been fully disclosed, and is notorious to the rest of Europe! 
Columbus went also with a full persuasion, that the countries 
which he might discover, and all therein, belonged, by right of that 
discovery, to the crown of Castille. ‘My wish,’ says he, in the 
journal, * was not to pass by any island without taking ees 
of it, though, in fact, doing this with one may be saitl to have done 
it with all.” And in his letter to Santangel, he says, ‘ I have 
found many islands, inhabited by people without number, and I 
took possession of them all, with proclamation and the oo 
standard displayed, and it was not gainsaid.’ It was evident that 
he attached great importance to this formality; and it seems as if 
he had not asked himself wherefore or how the people should 
gainsay a ceremony, the intent of which was as unintelligible to 
them, as any declaration on their part would have been to him. 
Other nations, undoubtedly, have proceeded upon the right of 
discovery ; and, with respect to countries uninhabited, or inhabited 
only by mere savages, the right is valid. But no other nation 
ever deduced from it such practical consequence as the Spaniards. 
Columbus's first thought upon seeing the natives was, that they 
would make good servants,—ellos deben ser buenos servidores, 
(p. 22.) * Your majesties,’ he says, ‘ may be assured, that this 
island of Hispaniola, and all the others, are as much yours as 
Castille ; nothing is wanting but to make an establishment here, 
and command the natives to do what you may think fit ; for, with 
the people that I have with me, few as they are, I could overrun 
this island without danger. I have seen a whole multitude of 
these Indians fly before three sailors, when they stepped on shore, 
though no injury was offered them. They have no weapons, and 
they are all naked, and of no skill in arms, and so cowardly that 
a thousand of them will not stand against three ;—fit persons, 
therefore, to be put under authority, and to be made to labour 
and sow the fields, and do whatever else is necessary, and to 
form towns, and be taught to clothe themselves, and follow our 
customs.’ (pp. 93-4.) And, in another place, he offers the king as 
many slaves as he may please to have imported, ‘ all idolaters.’ 
lf such passages naturally remind us of our own voyages of discovery 
in 
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in the Pacific, it behoves us to bear in mind, that the striking dif- 
ference is, not between Columbus and Cook, still less between 
Spaniards and Englishmen, but between the fifteenth and the 
eighteenth centuries. The march of intellect (flatter ourselves as 
we may!) is, in some cases, like that of a lobster, retrograde; and 
in others, some of those too where it is most vaunted, of crab-like 
obliquity in its direction ; but, as regards humanity and justice in 

these things, it has advanced steadily, and in the nght course. 
Having, when off Cuba, seized five young men, who came un- 
suspiciously on board the ship, and meaning to carry them to 
Spain, Columbus sent on shore and carried off seven women and 
girls, and three boys, being all the persons who were in the nearest 
habitation. Las Casas has preserved his own words in the relation. 
‘T did this,’ says Columbus, ‘ because men do better in Spain when 
they have women of their own country than without them: for it 
often happens that men are brought from Guinea to Portugal, in 
order that they may learn the language there, and afterwards the 
Portuguese have taken them back and hoped to derive some benefit 
from them in Guinea, for the good usage with which they have 
been entertained and the presents which have been given them ; 
but, once on their own shores they never appear again ; but having 
their women, they will have an interest in doing what they are 
required to do: and, moreover, the women will instruct our people 
reatly in their speech, which throughout all these islands of 
Todi is the same; for they all understand each other, and frequent 
them all in their canoes. This night the husband of one of the 
women, and father of three of the children, a boy and two girls, 
came on board in his canoe, and requested that | would permit him 
to go with them. This pleased me much, and they are now all com- 
forted with him, for they seem to be all related; he is now five and 
forty years of age.’ (p. 55.) Another time he fell in with an old 
man who gave him an account of many islands, within the compass 
of an hundred leagues, and how they abounded in gold, and in what 
direction they lay, as well as they could comprehend his signs. 
Columbus would fain have taken so useful a guide, and thought, 
that if they could have spoken his language he might have been per- 
suaded to go with them willingly ; but as this was impossible, and 
the old man was a person of rank, and, moreover, because he 
regarded all these people as subjects of the king of Castille, for 
which reason no wrong ought to be done them, he determined 
not to take him away by force. There is a humanity in these 
passages, inconsistent as it is, which distinguishes Columbus from 

those who came after him. 

At that time he saw nothing in the people but their good quali- 
2Q2 ties ; 
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ties; and nothing in the country but its beauty, its fertility, and its 
riches, in all which his most sanguine hopes had been surpassed. 
‘ I and my companions,’ said Cortes, ‘ have a certain disease of 
the heart, and gold is helpful init!’ He said this to delude the 
Indians, but, undoubtedly, with a feeling of the severe truth 
which it expressed. Columbus had not that disease ; he had the 
fever of ambition upon him, but the auri sacra fames, as far 
as it affected him, was in some degree a sanctified, or, at least, 
an ennobled feeling; and having devoted the gold which he might 
find to what he deemed a religious object of the greatest import- 
ance, he may be said to have sought for it religiously. ‘ Wouldst 
thou,’ says Quarles, ‘ know the lawfulness of the action which 
thou desirest to undertake, let thy devotion recommend it to 
divine blessing : if it be lawful, thou shalt perceive thy heart en- 
couraged by thy prayer; if unlawful, thou shalt find thy prayer 
discouraged by thy heart. That action is not warrantable, which 
either blushes to beg a blessing, or, having succeeded, dares not 
present thanksgiving.’ Columbus could pray for success on his 
inquiry for the mines, and expect it for the motives; the only ones 
of which he was conscious. ‘ Our Lord,’ said he, ‘ who hath all 
things in his hand, will look to my help in this, and give it me as 
shall be for his service.’ Cortes, and Pizarro, and Quesada, could 
have entertained no such thoughts. He suspected that the Indians 
of Hispaniola, hospitable and generous as they were, and unsus- 
picious as he found them in all other things, were deceiving him 
when they represented that the gold which he saw was brought 
from another country; and the event showed that he was not mis- 
taken in this. His own opinion was, that he was near the foun- 
tain-head ; ‘ he believed,’ says Las Casas, ‘ that our Lord would 
show him where the gold grew.’ The Spaniards, indeed, had so 
far misinterpreted the signs of the old Indian, whom, for his 
knowledge of the surrounding islands, they wished to have taken 
with them, as to imagine that he described to them one which 
was entirely composed of gold, (que era todo oro.) This, or 
anything, Columbus and his companions could have believed ; 
for, in that age, nothing was deemed incredible, and no men were 
ever placed in circumstances more likely to excite the highest 
rene of wonder, and expectation, and credulity. 

f any man has attained the height of his most ambitious 
desires, it was Columbus at this time; and, as yet, there had been 
nothing to lessen the fulness of his contentment,—nothing to alloy 
a happiness, the purest as well as the highest of its kind. He 
had succeeded in an expedition which had been deemed extrava- 
gant and impracticable; and though mistaken in the opinion that 

what 
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what' he had discovered was a part of India, within easy distance 
of Marco Polo’s Cipango, and of the great Emperor of Cathay, 
there could be no doubt concerning the magnitude and import- 
ance of the discoveries which he had made—in fact they were, in 
théir consequence, infinitely more important than the result would 
have been if it had verified his hypothesis ; to all that had hi- 
therto occurred there was nothing which, in the hour of soberest 
reflection, or of gloomiest despondency, could trouble his 
conscience with an uneasy thought, had it been more sensitive 
than it was. No violence had yet been offered to the natives, no 
wrong done, except in kidnapping the intended interpreters, 
which was considered’ to be a matter of course, perfectly justi- 
fiable on the ground of expedience ; and more than justified by 
the consideration that they would be baptized in Spain. Upon 
perusing any history of his first voyage, and, more especially, that 
in the present collection, where the first impressions of the disco- 
veries are related, for the most part, in Columbus’s own words, 
and neither corrected from subsequent knowledge, nor interpo- 
lated with after-thoughts, we are forcibly reminded of the opi- 
nions formed by Cook and his predecessors of the South Sea 
Islanders ; by Captain Wilson, of the inhabitants of the Pellew; 
and by the crews of the Alceste and Lyra, of the Loo-choo 
people. In all these cases the Europeans fancied themselves 
among a race who still retained much of the innocence and more 
of the happiness belonging, in fiction, to the golden and, in truth, 
to the patriarchal age. Erroneous as, in all these instances, the 
suppositition proved, it is, nevertheless, creditable that it should 
have been formed; on the one part it indicates a disposition, to 
believe in more goodness than existed; while, on the other, there 
existed enough to show that human nature, under circumstances 
tending dreadfully to degrade it, retains something of its original 
worth. ‘I have seen and learnt,’ says Columbus, ‘ that these 
people are of no sect, and are not idolaters, but are very gentle, 
and know not what evil is, and never kill others, nor make them 
prisoners ; and they are without weapons, and so timid, that a 
hundred of them will fly before one of our men, though he only 
sport with them: and they are ready to believe, and they know, 
that there is a God in heaven, and are firmly persuaded that we 
come from thence ; and are very ready to repeat any prayer which 
we teach them to say; and they make the sign of the cross.’ (pp. 
53-4.)—* Surely,’ says Peter Martire, in his first decade, ‘ if — 
had received our religion [ should think their life most happy of all 
men : a few things content them, having no delight in such su- 
perfluities, for the which, in other places, men take such in- 
finite pains, and commit many unlawful acts, and yet are never 

satisfied ; 
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satisfied ; whereas many have too much, and none enough, 
But among these simple souls, a few clothes serve the naked; 
weights and measures are not needful to such as possess not skill of 
craft and deceit, and have not the use of pestiferous money, the 
seed of innumerable mischiefs ; so that, if we shall not be ashamed 
to confess the truth, they seem to live in that golden world, of the 
which old writers speak so much, wherein men lived simply and 
innocently, without enforcement of laws, without quarrelling, 
judges, and libels; content only to satisfy nature, without further 
vexation for knowledge of things to come,’*—*‘ They seem to 
live in the golden world without toil, living in open gardens, not 
intrenched with ditches, divided with hedges, or defended with 
walls; they deal truly one with another, without laws, without 
book, and without judges; they take him for an evil and mis- 
chievous man, which taketh pleasure in doing hurt to others.’ + 
It will be seen how different an opinion was soon formed. 

As Columbus saw no evil in the people, so he apprehended 
none from the climate, which has since proved so tremendously 
destructive to Europeans. In the account of his discovery, which 
he wrote on his passage home during a storm, and threw over- 
board in forlorn hope, that if he perished all knowledge of what 
he had done might not be lost with him, he said that, there were 
no storms in those parts, and that this was manifest, because 
herbs and trees grew close upon the edge of the shore, even in the 
water. The agony of his hopes and fears upon this most perilous 
and dreadful passage is strikingly represented in the epitome of his 
journal—‘ It seemed to him,’ says Las Casas, ‘ that his extreme 
desire to carry home such great tidings, and to prove that he had 
accomplished what he had said and undertaken to discover, pro- 
duced in him the greatest fear of failing ; and that any fly, he 
said, might interrupt and prevent it. This he attributed to his 
little faith and want of confidence in Divine Providence. On the 
other hand, he was comforted by reflecting on the mercies 
which God had shown him, in giving him so great a victory as 
that of discovering what he had discovered, and in fulfilling all 
his desires, after having suffered so many adversities in Castille, 
and so much opposition. And as he had, from the first, com- 
mended the end of his enterprize to God, and its whole conduct, 
and as God had heard him, and given him all that he prayed for, 
therefore he ought to believe that the same God would fulfill 
what had been thus commenced, and carry him home in safety ; 
therefore, he ought not to fear this tempest: and yet his weakness, 


* Di Novo Orbe, translated by R. Edin, 1612, p. 15 
¢ Ib. p. 24, 
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and extreme anxiety, he said, would not suffer him to keep his 
soul at ease.’— Never, indeed, has any other man had so large an 
inheritance of fame at stake; though, had he and all his com- 
rades perished in their homeward passage, and every memorial of 
this success with them, America would have been made known to 
Europe only eight years later, the time, when all things, in the 
order of Providence, were ripe for its discovery, being come. 
Many persons, according to Oviedo, suspected that Columbus 
purposely ran his ship aground at Hispaniola, thereby to have a 
pretext for leaving a party of his men there. If this had been 
the case, it is not likely that it would have been intimated in his 
journal; but the journal disproves it: for Columbus says there, 
that if the crew had put out an anchor, as he commanded them, 
the ship would have been saved, and he considered it a special 
determination of Providence that the ship should thus be lost, 
through this disobedience or treason, as he called it. ‘They were 
mostly Genoese, and instead of obeying his orders, they deserted 
him and the ship, and made for the caravel, which was half a league 
off. It is more probable, if he had acted from choice, and not 
from necessity, that he would have left only two or three persons 
to learn the language, (volunteers would easily have been found, ) 
rather than a party numerous enough to be rendered insolent by 
confidence in their strength, and whose character and pre- 
vious conduct must have led him to apprehend the consequences. 
The expedition had been considered to be so perilous, that even 
desperate men were not willing to engage in it; and it had, there- 
fore, become necessary to tempt such persons into the service, by 
what may be termed a legal indulgence. All criminal procedures 
against them were suspended by a royal order, and the suspension 
was to continue till the expiration of two months after their return 
to their respective dwelling-places. Columbus himself solicited 
that order, and could not have manned his vessel without it. He 
knew their character, therefore, and they did not belie it upon the 
voyage. Among the seven and thirty, who were left at Hispaniola, 
were one Irish and one Englishman; the name of the latter, 
Tallarte de Lajes, is so disfigured, that nothing English can be 
recognized in it; and the former is described as William the 
Irishman, Guillermo Ires, native of Galway, natural de Galwey, 
en Irlanda. Some claim to remembrance it may be deemed, 
though a poor one, to have been the first of their respective na- 
tions who perished in a land where so many of their countrymen 
have found untimely graves. Martin Alonzo Pinzon remonstrated 
against the determination of leaving such a handful of men so far 
from Spain, and from all succour. They would, however, have 
been perfectly safe, if they had not, by their villainous conduct tar 
war 
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wards the native women, provoked their fate. The most unfortunate 
man in the expedition was the sailor (a natwe of Lepe) who, upon 
seeing a light on shore, during the night, first cried ‘ Land!’ but 
was refused the reward, to which he thought himself entitled, be- 
cause Columbus had previously observed it, and spoke of it to two 
persons. Some share of the reward should have been given to 
the man who first proclaimed the discovery; he felt himself 
wronged, and in resentment, which sufficiently shows the desperate 
hardness of his character, he passed over to Africa, and there re- 
nounced his faith. 

The second expedition consisted of a very different class of ad- 
venturers ; there went in it, says Oviedo, religious persons, knights 
and hidalgos, and honourable men, such as they ought to be, to 
go to establish themselves in new countries, and, by rightful and 
holy means, to introduce spiritual and temporal civilization. The 
account of this second voyage, which Senor Navarrete has pub- 
lished, was written by a certain Dr. Chanca, who went out as a 
physician in the fleet, and wrote this relation from the West Indies, 
to the cabildo of Seville, his native place. It had evidently been 
among the materials from which the Curé de los Palacios, Andres 
Bernaldez, composed the chapters in his history, relating to the 
discoveries ; and it accords, also, with Pietro Martire’s account 
well enough to confirm the credibility of that writer, if it needed 
confirmation ; but it is now, for the first time, pnoted. A me- 
morial, also, is printed from the original, and for the first time, 
which Columbus sent him from the city of Isabella, with the reply 
of the Catholic kings to each of his representations and requests. 
The fate of the wretches, whom he had left there, had taught him 
that the inhabitants were not so perfectly inoffensive as he had sup- 
posed them to be; and he spoke of the cacique Caonabo as a bad 
man, and bolder than he was bad, ‘es hombre, segun relacion de 
todos, muy malo, y muy mas atrevido.’ There is a stain upon 
the character of Columbus, respecting this Caonabo, who was not 
a native of Hispaniola, but a Carib adventurer, established there— 
not by conquest, or force of arms—but as one who had sought his 
fortune there, and found it, having obtained for his wife Anacoana, 
sister of one of the five caciques, and holding himself the rank 
of cacique, in her right. Her well-known tragedy is among 
the worst parts of the Spaniards most atrocious history in the 
island. That of Caonabo was a prelude to it, in which equal 
treachery was manifested, but equal inhumanity was not intended. 
The treachery is brought home to Columbus, by his instructions 
to Mosen Pedro Margarite, published in this collection from an 
authenticated copy of the original, as preserved among the Indian 
archives at Seville:—*' The course which should be taken for 
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seizing Caonabo,’ he then says, ‘is this. Contreras must take 
much pains with him, and find means of making him come to 
confer with you, that his capture may be more securely effected ; 
and because he goes naked, and it will, therefore, be bad to hold 
him ; and if he once get loose and fly, it will not be possible to lay 
hands on him again, because of the nature of the country; for 
this reason, when he comes to confer with you, you must give him 
a shirt, and induce him incontinently to put it on, and a cloak also, 
and fasten it with a girdle, and put on on a toca or handkerchief 
on his head, by which means you may hold him fast, so that he 
cannot get loose; and you must also take his brothers, who will 
come with him. And if, perchance, the said Caonabo should be 
indisposed, so that he cannot come to you, in that case you must 
prevail upon him to receive a visit from you ; and, before you go, 
let Contreras go first, to give him confidence, (por le asegurar) 
telling him that you are coming to see and make acquaintance, 
and have friendship with him.’ (vol. ii. pp. 112-13) A longer 
train of treachery was to be laid, by sending him presents, and 
assuring him that Columbus would always send him some of the 
things which were brought from Spain, Margarite being directed 
to go on dealing with him thus, till he could obtain his friendship, 
that he might get him more easily into his hands,—tratallo assi 


de sae hasta que tengais amistad con él, para podelle mejor 


Columbus’s ambition was of a higher order than that of his 
contemporaries ; it appears not to have been debased by cupidity 
or selfishness of any kind ; but, in the sense of honour or of hu- 
manity, he was not beyond his age. Where, indeed, was honour 
to be learnt in the age of Machiavelli and the Borgias? And 
how was humanity to be preserved at the court of Ferdinand and 
isabella ?—In the same instructions to Margarite he orders him, 
if any of the Indians should be caught thieving, to cut off their 
ears and noses, because the loss of those members could not be 
concealed. To the netives themselves this would appear less bar- 
barous than to us, because theft was invariably punished by them 
with death, and of the cruellest kind. It is said to have been the 
only offence which they regarded as a crime, and as it was in every 
case inhumanly punished, without remission, it very rarely occurred. 
The cause for this extreme severity has not been explained, nor 
does it seem easily explicable; for, in their state of society, the 
temptation to theft was little, and the wrong which could have 
been done by it was not much. As, however, they looked upon 
theft with such great abhorrence, they were not likely to be shocked 
at the barbarous mutilation which Columbus appointed for it ; and 
we should remember that later navigators, in humaner ages—even 


down: 
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down to recent times—have made no scruples of firing at savages, 
when they have caught them in the act of pilfering ; and have fan- 
cied themselves justified in taking away life for an offence which, 
in Europe, would have called forth no heavier sentence than a 
short imprisonment, and, perhaps, a few stripes. Columbus en- 
joined also, as what ought, above all things, to be observed, that 
no injury should be offered to the natives, nor any thing taken 
from them against their will; but that they should be respectfully 
treated, and taught to confide in the Spaniards, so that there might 
be no danger of their rising against them. It has been seen how 
complacently he regarded them as lawful subjects of the kings of 
Castille, by right of discovery, and of the formal possession which 
he had taken. Oviedo (not otherwise a credulous writer) devised 
another title; he was imposed upon by the forged Berosus, and 
believing, upon that authority, that the Hesperides were named aftor 
Hesper, king of Spain, and assuming that the West India islands 
were the Hesperides, he inferred, in Spanish gravity, of weighty 
asseveration, tndubitadamente, (a word extending through seven 
syllables of longitude,)that they had belonged to the Spanish crowa 
three thousand one hundred and ninety-three years before the 
time of his then writing, and, consequently, upon the maxim nullum 
tempus ocurrit regi, that this most ancient right revived upon the 
re-discoyery. This right of inheritance had not occurred te Co- 
lumbus ;—he rested upon that of discovery; and that discovery 
might possibly have proved a blessing to the natives, if, most un- 
happily for them, and for the Spaniards also, Hispaniola had not 
been found fatally productive of gold. 

The right of conquest, whether with or without a plea, was in 
those ages universally acquiesced in. How, indeed, should it have 
been disputed, when every existing state had been founded by 
arms ; and every great family throughout Europe traced its pedi- 
gree to some successful warrior ?—-Of the two motives which Co- 
lumbus held out to Ferdinand and Isabella, for pursuing the 
enterprise which they had so successfully began,—one was the 
glory of extending their dominions—the other, that of propagating 
the faith. The Catholic kings were sensible of both. Faith stood 
in the place of charity with them, which it excluded,—and in this 
it has a multitude of sins to cover. ‘ Those right fortunate princes,’ 
says Oveido, ‘ despatched Columbus from their royal camp before 
Granada—from that town called Santa Fé, which they had founded 
in the midst of their army, and in that town, or, more rightly 
speaking, in that Santa Fé—that same holy faith, which existed in 
their royal hearts, this discovery had its * beginning.’ They replied 





* * Y desde aquel real y campo, aquellos bienaventurados principes le despecharon a 
Colon, en aquella villa que en medio de gus exercitos funduron, llamada Santa Fé: y en 
ella, y mejor diziendo, en la misma santa fé, que en aquellos corazones reales estava, 
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to Columbus when he urged these considerations, that they would 
prosecute the undertaking, and support it, though stones and rocks 
were all that should be discovered; the cost they considered as 
nothing, having incurred far greater for inferior objects, and they 
held for well spent all that had yet been expended, and all that 
should be, because they believed it would be for the advancement 
of the holy faith, and of their royal dominions. The first difficulty 
which impeded this intended progress of the faith, was the want of 
interpreters ; most of those who had been kidnapped for that pur- 
pose on the first expedition, having died on the voyage. To remedy 
this, Columbus, on his second arrival at Hispaniola, sent home a 
number of Caribs, whom he had made prisoners on the way; they 
consisted of men, women, and children, to all whom, he said, it was 
doing nothing but good thus to transport them to Spain, for thus 
their inhuman custom of eating human flesh would be effectually 
put an end to; and, learning the Castilian language there, they would 
much more readily receive baptism to the profit of their souls, 
Moreover, he represented that, by attacking and taking the Caribs, 
the Spaniards acquired great credit among the other islanders, 
who were dreadfully infested by these cannibals, and stood in the 
utmost fear of them. He pro , therefore, that the ships which 
were to bring out cattle from Castille, should be laden with Carib 
slaves for their return, the owners being paid in these slaves at a fair 
valuation : they were a bold, well made, and intelligent race: the 
more of them that could be taken and sent away into slavery the 
better, both for their own souls, and for the other islanders ; and 
certain gallies, which he proposed to build, might beemployed in cap- 
turing them. The Catholic kings hesitated at this proposal, till they 
should be further advised. The Caribs were afterwards declared 
enemies who might lawfully be taken and enslaved : it was fitting 
they should be put under the ban of humanity,—but this permis- 
sion, like a license of the same kind, which was conceded to the set- 
tlers on the continent, gave the slave-hunters as much latitude as 
they might choose to take. 

The Abate Hervas calls the Caribs the Phenicians of America, 
because of their intrepidity in maritime adventures, and the extent 
of islands and of coasts over which they had spread themselves. 
There are points of resemblance between the Canaanites and the 
American nations, the most civilized, as well as those who were found 
in a far inferior stage: but it is not to the Phenicians that they may 
best be likened, and least of all the American nations may the Ca- 
ribs be compared to a people whose voyages had everywhere the 
effect, directly or indirectly, of promoting civilization, Their ex- 
peditions resembled rather those of the Scandinavian Vikingr : 
but they exceeded even those worst barbarians in ferocity ; for the 

northern 
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northern pirates went in quest of booty, the Caribs in quest of hu- 
man flesh. Those whom they killed they devoured ; they ate also 
their adult male prisoners ; the boys they castrated and reserved 
to be eaten when they should be full-grown ; the women they car- 
ried away, and ate the children whom they had by them. Incre- 
dible as this may seem, it is too well attested to be called in ques- 
tion. There are no pravities, no atrocities of which human nature 
is not capable, when abandoned to itself, or when perverted by 
evil institutions. 

The opportunity of acquiring what knowledge the islanders 
themselves possessed of their own history, and what traditions were 
preserved among them, was neglected by the first settlers ; and the 
Spaniards made such rapid progress in the work of extermination, 
that when Oviedo would fain have repaired this negligence it was 
too late. That all the islanders were of the same race, is proved by 
the certain fact that the same language, with slight variations, was 
found everywhere among them. But the Caribs were certainly a 
later migration from the continent. One account brings them from 
Guiana to the island of Tobago, another derives them from Florida, 
and the history of the removal is related at considerable length 
by Rochefort, upon the authority of Monsieur Bristok, Gentil- 
homme Anglois, lun des plus curieux hommes du monde, et qui, 
entre seg autres riches connoissances, parle en perfection la langue 
des Virginiens, et des Floridiens : but it is absolutely incredible 
that so full and circumstantial an account, and in the form of sober 
history, could have been collected among the tribes of Florida or 
Virginia, or preserved among any savages till the middle of the 
seventeenth century ; and the very groundwork is to be suspected, 
where there has been so little scruple in filling up the details. 
Hervas, whose sagacity was by no means equal to his diligence, 
gave credit to this relation. He advances also a supposition of 
his own as wild as it is gratuitous, that the Caribs migrated from 
Florida before the submersion of Plato’s Atlantis. It did not occur 
to him that so tremendous an event as that supposed submersion 
could not possibly have been forgotten by people who possessed so 
minute a knowledge of antecedent transactions. 

Dismissing these fables, it is certain that the larger islands, and 
many of the smaller ones, were inhabited before the Caribs esta- 
blished themselves in those seas; and by a people who, although of 
the same stock, and in the same stage of social advancement,— 
or rather retrogradation,—differed from them essentially in their 
state of morals. In this they very much resembled the South Sea 
Islanders ; their superstition seems, however, to have been less 
bloody, and their manners not wholly so depraved: for the charges 
which have been brought against them on this score by the Spa- 
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niards, are to be received with some suspicion. Oviedo, in the 
same chapter * where he describes the Hispaniolan women as the 
most abandoned in ‘all the Indies, admits that it was to the Chris- 
tians (!) that they abandoned themselves, not to their own country- 
men ; they were continentes con los naturales. This very faith- 
ful and valuable writer has not attempted to account for so remark- 
able an inconsistency, yet it is difficult to believe that the fact can 
have been simply as he states it. If we call to mind the extreme 
horror with which the natives of that island regarded the inhuman 
servitude to which they were reduced, and the acts of resolute de- 
spair which they performed in consequence, it may, perhaps, ap- 
pear more likely that this behaviour of the women towards their 
oppressors proceeded from a deep feeling of hatred, than from the 
depravity to which Oviedo imputes it. When they saw that a dis- 
ease which, as it existed among themselves, was neither severe 
nor serious, became to the Spaniards the most loathsome and 
dreadful of all maladies, the same feeling which induced a whole 
people to let their fields lie waste, and suffer famine themselves 
for the sake of bringing that evil upon their tyrants, may very 
probably have directed them to this mode of revenge. Incredible 
this cannot be deemed, for the same thing was done at Madrid, 
during the Succession war, when the Portuguese had possession of 
that capital. Six thousand of their troops were thus disabled ; 
this is related by the Spanish historian, the Marquez de San Phe- 
lipe, not doubtfully, nor as a thing of accident, but as a known and 
certain fact +; the result of a concerted scheme on the part of those 
by whom it was carried into effect. He calls it iniquo y pessimo 
ardid, and impia lealtad ; but the French writer, Saint Foix, says 
that he had heard the conduct of the women gravely discussed as 
a case of casuistry, and the decision was, that, as the Portuguese 
were enemies whom it was lawful to kill, no sin was committed by 
those who had broken up the strength of their army in this manuer, 
—the motive justifying the means. It may be observed in favour 
of the conjecture here advanced, that Oviedo represents the female 
Cacique Anacoana as more dissolute in her conduct towards the 
Spaniards, than any other woman on the whole island; but as being 
nevertheless respected in the highest degree by her own people. 
She was a person of great ability, and of an heroic spirit: she had 


* ff. 48, 49. 

+ —de proposito las mugeres publicas tomaron el empeiio de entretener, y acabar si 
pudiesen con este exercito ; y assi ivan en quadrillas, por la noche hasta las tiendas, y 
introducian un desorden, que llamo al ultimo peligro @ infinitos, porque en los hostales 
haviamas de seis mil enfermos, la mayor parte de los quales murieron. Este iniquo y 
pessimo ardid usaba (a lealtad y amor al Rey, aun en las publicas rameras ; y se apere- 
zaban con olores y afeites las mas enfermas, para contaminar a los que aborrecian, visti- 
ando traje de amor al odio: no se leera tan impia leallad en historia a/guna,—Comenta- 
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suffered injuries of the deepest kind, and Ovando put her to death 
because he believed that she was meditating revenge. The manner 
in which he entrapped her is one of the blackest incidents in the 
history of this atrocious conquest. But that she hungered and 
thirsted for vengeance cannot be doubted ; and what has been 
pointed out may very well have been part of her plan for taking it. 
But though Oviedo bears favourable testimony to the morals of 
the women, and, consequently, of the whole people, as they were 
when the Spaniards first took possession of the island ; there are 
circumstances from which a different judgment must be inferred: 
The law of succession among the caciques, by which (as in many 
other parts of the heathen world) the children of a sister suc. 
ceeded, to the exclusion of the male line, implies either a state 
of great licentiousness or a polyandrian system, and can only 
have originated, wherever it has been found, in one or the other 
cause. But polyandrianism was not known here. There were 
also certain turpitudes connected with some of their customs, and 
some of their religious, or rather diabolical observances, which 
would be as incredible as they ought to be unutterable, if similar 
practices were not known to exist at this time among some of the 
tribes. in western America. The just conclusion appears to be, 
that they had not reached that extreme degree of dissoluteness 
which prevailed at Otaheite ; but that they were guilty of greater 
turpitude under the impulse of superstition. There was less 
pravity in the people, but a stronger root of evil in their opinions 
and institutions ; and the longer they should have remained un- 
discovered, the worse they would have become, for there were no 
principles of improvement at work. Even had they been left to 
themselves, the possible advancement which they might have 
made in their social institutions could only have been in the 
same direction that civilization and polity had taken, wherever 
they had made any progress in the New World ;—toward a system 
of sacerdotal imposture, more or less bloody; and of despotism, 
either supported by it, as in Mexico, or incorporated with it, as 
in Bogota, Tunja, and Peru. But this advance could not have 
been made by the earlier and milder race of islanders ; for it is 
apparent that the Caribs would, in no long time, either have ex- 
terminated them, or have made them as warlike as themselves ; 

in which case they would speedily have become as ferocious. 
There are two points of view in which their total extermination 
has been regarded, with reference to the ways of Providence. One 
which, perhaps, has been taken by no other person than Oviedo, 
is the whimsical notion, that it pleased God to sweep away the 

whole race of servants from the earth, as a judgment upon 
their masters, the Spaniards, who compelled them unmercifully to 
labour, 
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labour, and took no care for their conversion! The other is, that 
they were ripe for destruction, because of their sins ; and, in sup- 
rt of this, the logical ent has been advanced, that our Lord 
aving commanded his disciples to go into all the world, so that 
repentance and remission of sins should be preached in his name 
among all nations, the Gospel must have been preached every- 
where in the first age of Christianity ; consequently, it had been 
preached in these parts to the ancestors of these people, and 
therefore they were guilty of rejecting it. But the opinion is 
mainly rested upon their abominations, which were so great and 
manifold, as amply to justify the dispensation of justice under 
which they suffered. The question may be regarded more chari- 
tably, and with less presumptuousness. These people were not at 
the worst,—far from it; in many instances they manifested great 
virtues, as well as those great qualities which may take with equal 
facility the bent of good or evil. But they were in a course of 
depravation, and their removal, before they ame worse, may be 
looked upon as merciful, considering also that they perished by a 
destruction which they had not brought upon themselves, nor in 
the ordinary course of human events, but as an oppressed, and, 
with regard to those by whom they suffered, an unoffending people. 
The work of extermination was expedited, happily for the sufferers, 
by the small-pox, which was imported among them either by the 
Spaniards or the negroes. Seeing that they were thus swept away 
by what may be called an ee dispensation, (for no other 
such has been recorded,) and innocently in their relations to man, 
—while they retained some remains of primitive simplicity and 
rimitive goodness—while their polity was in its youth, and before 
it had ripened into maturity of wickedness,—it is at least a con- 
solatory reflection to think that the course of events which led 
to their extirpation may have been ordained in mercy towards 
them rather than in wrath. 


Si vitam spectes hominum, si denique mores, 
Artem, vim, fraudem, cuncta putes agere. 
Si proprius spectes, Fortuna est arbitra rerum: 
Nescis quam dicas, et tamen esse vides. 
At penitus si introspicias, atque ultima primis 
Connectas, tantum est Rector in orbe Deus. 
These verses are of an unknown author, quoted from Camera- 
rius, by one of the most learned, most eloquent, and most thought- 
ful of our English divines, Jackson of Newcastle and of Oxford. 


Treating of God’s providence, he says, ‘ The rule of his od 
in disposing kingdoms, is the correspondency, or proportion, whic 
temporal greatness holds with the execution of his will, whether 
for punishing those which have made up the measure of their 
iniquity, or for the propagating or preservation of his church 
already 
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already planted, or for preparing or plowing up the hearts of wild 
and unnurtured nations, for better receiving the seed of his gospel.’ 
Even such a part as, in ancient times, was sapere for the Ro- 
maus, that they might prepare the way of the Lord, and make his 
path straight, the Spaniards and Portuguese were called upon to 
perform in the age of Columbus and Vasco da Gama. Two 
great objects necessary for the welfare of the human race were, in 
that age, accomplished by their ministration; the growth of Ma- 
hommedanism in the eastern world was stopt, just when its roots 
were cut in Spain; and the great systems of idolatry, cruelty, and 
delusion which were spreading far and wide in America, were 
utterly destroyed. Ferdinand Columbus discovered a mystical 
meaning in the name and surname of his father ; Columbus he 
supposed him to have been called guast Columba, because he 
conveyed the grace of the Holy Spirit to the New World, and 
carried the olive branch and oil of baptism over the waters of the 
ocean, like Noah’s dove ; and what more appropriate name than 
that of Christopher could have been given in baptism to him 
who, like the gigantic Canaanite, carried Christianity over the 
deep waters? las, it was not peace that Columbus brought 
them, but the sword! A dreadful work was to be done, yet so 
done as that the instruments of Providence might not be wholly 
depraved by the service in which they were engaged. Their own 
superstition, and the very fierceness and intolerance of their 
bigotry, had this effect. In slaughtering the priests and the wor- 
shippers of Mexitli and Tezcalipoca—in demolishing temples, the 
walls of which were literally scaled with an incrustration of human 
blood—in putting down such abominations as they found every- 
where on the main land, the Spaniards believed, and could not but 
believe, that they were performing a righteous work,—an accept- 
able service tothe Lord. And if that persuasion be compared with 
the temper and feelings of the Buccaneers, we may understand 
what it was worth. It is finely observed by the philosophical 
divine to whom we have before referred, that the course of Provi- 
dence, when rightly contemplated, is more effectual for establishing 
a true religious belief, than miracles would be in these ages, were 
they frequent: ‘only the right observation, or live apprehension 
of those his works of wisdom, is not so easy and obvious unto such 
as mind earthly things, as his works of extraordinary power are. 
For such works awake the sense, and make entrance into the soul 
as it were by force ; whereas, the effects of his wisdom, or coun- 
sel, make no impression upon the sense, but upon the understand- 
ing only, nor upon it, save only in quiet and deliberate thoughts. 
For this reason, true faith was first to be planted and ingrafted in 
the church by miracles ; but to be nourished and strengthened in 
succeeding ages by contemplation of his Providence,’ 

Pouvons, 
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Powvons, says Marc Lescarbot, 2 bon droit maudire l'heure 
quand jamais Uavarice a porté CHespagnol en I’ occident, pour les 
rs qui s'en sont ensuivis. Car quand je considere que par 

son avarice il a allumé et entretenu la guerre en toute la Chrétienté, 
et s'est estudié a ruiner ses voisins, et non point le Turc, je ne puis 
er quautre que le Diable ait esté autheur de leurs voyages. 
tne faut point m’alléguer ici le prétexte de la religion. r ils 
ont tout tuez les originaires du pais avec des supplices les plus 
inhumains que le Diable a peu excogiter. Et par leurs cruautés 
ont rendu ee de Dieu un nom de heals a ces pauvres 
peuples.—Témoin celui que aima mieux estre damné que d’ aller au 
paradis des a But this is as extravagant on the one 
side, as Mariano Llorente is on the other, who, in an apology for 
the conquerors, extols them for their humanity, and, as an incon- 
testable proof thereof, appeals to the rapid and luminous progress 
(as he is pleased to call it) which their immense establishments 
have made, the tranquillity which prevailed in them, apd the un- 
interrupted possession which the mother-country had maintained 
there during more than three centuries, to the reproach of rival 
nations, while the colonies of other European powers had either 
past under a foreign dominion, or had broken their chains, or 
thrown off the yoke of the metropolis *—JVescia mens hominum ! 
Before ten years had elapsed after the publication of this bootless 
boast, the whole of those colonies were in insurrection against 
Spain, and in a state of civil war !—and at this time the colonists 
seem disposed to treat the natives of the mother-country who still 
remain among them, with as little justice, and almost as little 
mercy, as their common ancestors displayed towards the original 
inhabitants. This miserable apologist had the effrontery to assert 
that the Spaniards were induced to encounter the difficulties and 
dangers of their conquest, not by any greediness for gold, nor by 
the ambition of extending their dominions, but solely by the desire 
of propagating the Gospel, and the wish of rendering the savages 
happy. The old Spanish historians offer no such insult to the 
common sense of mankind. However much they inclined to re- 
present the exploits of their countrymen in the brightest colours, 
and to place the most favourable construction upon their worst 
actions—however strongly they were possessed by the spirit of 


® Prova convincente di questa verita, e testimonio incontrastabile della umanita e 
amorazione del Governo Spagnuolo, sono i rapidi ¢ luminosi progressi che hanno fatto 
i suvi immensi stabiliment ; la tranquillita che in quelli si gode, ¢ finalmente i non 
interrotio possesso di 300 ¢ pitt anmi di quei vasti dominj, ad onta della rivalita delle 
nazioni nemiche della Spagna; mentre le altre colonie Europee 0 sono passate sotto il 
dominio d'alira potenza, o spezzarono Je catene, e scossero il giogo della Metropoli.— 
*Saggio Apologetico degli Storici e Conquistatori Spagnuoli dell’ America,’ Parma. 
1804. p. 89. ' 
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bigotry—and however much that spirit had, in its natural effect, 
chhardened their hearts, they never appear to have suppressed the 
truth ; and they have told it so fairly, that from their relations the 
world has drawn those conclusions which no sophistry can shake. 
They were too wise to suppose, and too honest to pretend, that 
the adventurers had acted upon religious motives. 

That would, indeed, have been miraculous! Among the mixed 
motives which influenced them, cupidity, beyond all doubt, pre- 
dominated, as it ever will do in any collective body of men, while 
Mammon remains prince of this world; but with a great deal of 
superstition and bigotry, there was also nota little of that which, 
divested of all trappings and suits, was true religion in its spirit, 
however adulterated in its forms. Cortes acted in the manner of 
his times, when, in a dangerous illness at Honduras, he had a 
Franciscan habit made, thinking, pena it might be better to 
appear at the gates of heaven in any character rather than his 
own. And, perhaps, it was merely to the fashion of the times 
that he conformed, when having been stung by a scorpion, to the 
peril of his life, he called upon our Lady of Guadalupe to suc- 
cour him; and imputing his recovery to her gracious aid, had the 
scorpion incased in gold, wrought to its exact shape by the Mexi- 
can jewellers ; and, when he returned to Spain, went himself in 
pilgrimage to Guadalupe, there to deposit it. Possibly, too, it 
may have been from policy rather than devotion, that when a 
table, at which he and his guests were engaged at cards, in his 
palace at Mexico, was split by lightning, he went with the whole 
party on the following day to Fr. Domingo de Betanzos, who had 
made himself conspicuous by preaching against gambling, to 
confess their sins at the friar’s feet, and to thank him that the 
stroke had been directed to the table, instead of falling upon 
them in the very act of their offence. This may have been done 
only for the sake of appearing devout in the eyes of the people; 
for there is a singular anecdote in his history, which proves 
that he estimated one part, at least, of the prevailing superstition 
at no more than it was worth. During his long absence from 
Mexico, when he went to suppress Christoval de Olid’s rebellion, 


it was commonly supposed that he and his army had perished, 
and as it suited the purpose of the ruling party in the aw to 


have this believed, funeral honours were celebrated for him by 
their order, and masses in great number performed for his soal ; 
and they sold a great deal of his property to defray the cost, 
When Cortes returned, he knew that these persons had done this 
in order the better to establish their own assumed authority, which 
-authority, being his enemies, they had used to the injury and 
danger of his friends ; therefore, he refused to ratify the trans- 
. action, 
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action, and instituted legal proceedings for recovering the property 
which they had fepons of. en coctiing to the established 
opinion of the Romish Church, these works and masses had 
not been wasted upon him, though he happened to be alive when 
they were performed and paid for, They were so much stock in 
the bank of purgatory, which might fairly be thought to have in- 
creased in value, in consequence of having accidentally been 
bought in before his death: because he was now sure of findin 
it there, payable upon demand ; whereas, in ordinary cases, a oa 
must wait there for the remittance, and be kept in something 
worse than hot water till it arrives. Cortes, nevertheless, with an 
apparent dis to the received opinion and the popular feel- 
ing, reclaimed his worldly goods and chattels, leaving the defen- 
dants to make what use they pleased of the property in which 
they had invested the proceeds, The termination is not the least 
notable a of the story. A certain Juan de Caceres, known 
even in Mexico by the appellation of el Rico, the rich, thought it a 
good opportunity of obtaining letters of credit upon the other 
world ; accordingly he purchased the whole of these good works 
and masses; and the purgatory stock, which stood in the name of 
am Cortes, was transferred to the account of Juan de Caceres, 
el Rico. 

Yet it is beyond all doubt, that the conquerors, Cortes among 
the rest, entertained a sincere, and, in many instances, a devout 
and passionate belief in their religion. He, indeed, of all men, 
in times, is the one who has accomplished the greatest un- 
dertaking with what were apparently the most inadequate means; 
means, indeed, so inadequate, that never has the course of pre- 
disposing Providence been more distinctly shown than in the — 
whole circumstances which brought about the overthrow of the 
Mexican empire, and of the bloodiest idolatry with which earth 
has ever been defiled. The Spaniards saw and felt this. They 
felt also, in all their conquests, that they were acting as instru- 
ments of a higher will than that of man; and though too many of 
them laid this persuasion as a flattering unction to their souls, 
and thereby perverted it to fatal purposes, in others it brought 
forth fruit. Extraordinary as is the whole history of those con- 
quests,—above any other portion of human history, (that alone 
excepted which was under a visible dispensation,) what the ad- 
venturers endured, and what they overcame, though in the highest 
degree romantic and heroic, is not more remarkable than the 
lesson which is held out by the fate of the greater number, and 
the religious effects produced upon others. The vanity of hu- 
man wishes was never more forcibly illustrated, In the accom- 
plishment of their greediest desires the most rapacious had their 
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punishment ; but while many wasted in wild and disastrous ad- 
ventures the wealth which they had gained by violence and op- 
pression, there were many also who took a happier course, and 
sought to expiate their offences towards God and man, by de- 
voting themselves to the service of both. Men who went out as 
soldiers to the new world ended their days there as missionaries, 
and underwent in the latter part of their lives as much danger 
and as many hardships, in the hope of converting the wildest and 
poorest Indians, as they had formerly gone through in subduing 
those great kingdoms which abounded im gold. It ae not un- 
frequently, that the son of a conqueror renounced his inheritance 
of wealth which had been so ill acquired, and died either by the 
hands of the savages, or worn out with sufferings in their service, 
the martyr of heroic charity. And these labours of love were 
not lost. Lescarbot speaks truly in saying, that the cruelties of 
the Spaniards excited hatred and horror of the religion which they 
professed ; but it is equally true, that in more instances the In- 
dians were impressed by the evident sincerity of the Spaniards 
n their religious belief ; and they received the faith which was en- 
joined them the more readily, perhaps, because it was brought 
nearer to the level of their intellectual state, and adapted also to 
their former notions by the gross corruptions with which it was 
intermingled. That the Indians were thus affected is shown by 
an episode in the history of Hispaniola, which we shall here pre- 
sent, because it is the only one in the melancholy annals of that 
ill-fated country, which can be perused without feelings of indig- 
nation and abhorrence. Oviedo* and Herrera are the authori- 
ties; they have been very faithfully followed by P. Charlevoix, 
who has also added some particulars from sources which are not 
indicated ; but probably from information collected in Hispaniola 
by the missionary Le Pers, from whose papers Charlevoix’s history 
of that island was principally compiled. 

Isabella had given orders, that the children of the Caciques 
should be carefully educated ; and there is reason to believe, that 
this duty was, to the best of their power, faithfully performed by 
the first Franciscan missionaries. In their convent at Verapaz, @ 
youth named Henrique, whose father had been a Cacique in the 
mountainous district of Baoruco, was bred up from a child. His 
father and grandfather were among the innumerable victims of 


* M. Boucher de la Richarderie, in his Bibliotheque Universelle des Voyages, says of 
Oviedo, that son style a souvent I’ enflure qui caracterise les écrivains de son Siecle et de 
son pays. No critical opinion was ever more unfounded,—and this is saying a great 
deal. For in Oviedo, that part of his work at least which has been printed, and which 
alone can be referred to in this censure, not an inflated sentence is to be found: instead 
of it his book is characterized by the liveliness and naiveté which belong to an honest 
and homely style. 


Spanish 
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Spanish cruelty; but the boy had fallen into kind hands; they 
found him teachable, his youth was past happily and profitably 
under their care, and when he grew up he married an in, of 
good extraction and Christian education, like himself, who was 
called Dofia Mencia, as he was entitled Cacique. But titles of 
honour, whether Indian or Spanish, did not secure the few sur- 
viving islanders from injury and insult. A young man, Valenzuela 
by name, succeeded to a Repartimiento in which Henrique and 
the people, who, in their state of freedom, would have been his sub- 
jects, were the slaves of the soil: during certain months of the 
year they were to work for the lord, and were then relieved by 
others, who took their turn in this compulsory service. The little 
ey cng which the laws allowed them was rendered unavailing 

y the conduct of those who ought to-have seen those laws en- 
forced, and this was exemplified in Henrique’s case. Valenzuela 
first took from him a horse; and then attempted to violate, or to 
seduce his wife. Against this, though patient as well by education 
as by disposition and hereditary temperament, Henrique remon- 
strated, and his remonstrances were answered with blows. What 
the rights were which the laws had left him, he knew; and ap- 
pealing to those rights, made formal complaint to Pedro de 

adillo, lieutenant-governor of the town of St. Juan de la Magu- 


ana, who, instead of a to the charge, put him for a while in 


prison ; and then threatening him if he ventured to come again with 
such complaints, let him go. Not yet despairing of redress, he went 
to the city of St. Domingo, ten leagues distant, and there made his 
complaint to the Audience, the highest tribunal in the island. 
These judges dared not utterly disregard it, ‘ but being,’ says 
Herrera, ‘ more regardful of their own interests than of the admi- 
nistration of justice, they gave him a letter of recommendation to 
Badillo, who upon receiving it treated him worse than he had done 
before.’ As Badillo will not appear in the subsequent part of the 
story, it may be proper to notice the fate which overtook him. 
Ten years after he had thus proved himself unworthy of the post 
he held, he was accused of defrauding the king and abstracting 
gold from the fifths for his own use; for this he was arrested, 
stripped, and put to the torture: having been rescued, by a more 
merciful judge, from sufferings which he had well deserved for 
other crimes, he was sent, as a delinquent, to Castille, and perished 
by shipwreck on the way.* Nothing 


* The way in which Oviedo relates P».'illo’s death, which is perfectly characteristic of 
his general style, will show how little re :mblance it bears to an inflated manner: ‘ Pero 
porque dixe de suso, que de no aver hecno gusticia a Enrique el teniente Pedro de Vadillo, 
sucedio su rebelion ; assi es notorio en esta ysla. Y paracere al que esto oyere, que por 
mis palabras queda aquel hidalgo obligado a alguna culpa: digo que ya la que el tuvo em 

aquesté 
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Nothing remained for Henrique but to take a bloody and des- 

rate revenge, or brook his wrongs in silence till he could mani- 
est his resentment in a manner more conformable to his temper, 
and to the lessons which he had received. He bore them, there- 
fore, with a patience which may probably have been deemed as* 
abject, at the time, as it was afterwards known to be magnani- 
mous. When the months of his service were expired, he retired 
with his Indians to the mountains: humiliated and broken in spirit 
as the poor survivors of that race were, they retained, in its full 
strength, the principle of fidelity to their natural chief; and con- 
fiding in that principle, and in the strength of the country, which 
was inaccessible for horses, he resolved to refuse all further obedi- 
ence to the Spaniards; but not to make war against them except 
in self-defence. For this he prepared, arming his people with 
bows and arrows, and spears pointed with nails or with fish-bones. 
As he expected, when the term returned for hisexpected service, and 
no Indians appeared, Valenzuela, with some twelve Spaniards, set out 
with the intention of apprehending and punishing him. Henrique 
met them, at the head of a resolute party, and advancing before 
them told Valenzuela he might return as he came, for neither he 
nor any of his Indians would go with him or ever serve him more. 
The Spaniard replied by calling him dog, and seizing him, and at 
the same time the others attacked the Indians: but for this also 
Henrique + and his people were prepared ; they fought well, killed 
two of the Spaniards, wounded Valenzuela and all the rest, and put 
them to flight at last. Henrique would not suffer them to be pur- 
sued, but he called after his former tyrant, saying, ‘ Be thankful, 
Valenzuela, that 1 do not put youtodeath! go your way, and take 
heed that you return here no more.’ 

The news soon spread that Henrique had risen in rebellion, and 
the Audience, who, says Herrera, might have prevented this, if in 
the first instance they had chosen to dio him justice, got together a 
force of some three or fourscore men, whom they sent to hunt him 
out. After a weary search of many days, they found him in the 
woods ; but they were exhausted by hunger and fatigue, and he, who 
was prepared for such an attack, gave them battle, and sent them 
back as he had done Valenzuela, with some loss of men, and 


aqueste caso, el lo ha pagado; porque tiene Dios cargo de pumr y castigar to que los 

juezes del suelo dissimulan y no castigan. E assi yendo desta ciudad a Espaiia, entrando 

por la barra del rio de Sevilla, se peodio la nave en que y va, y el y otros se ahogaron, y 

con mucha riqueza, y escoto la sin razon hecha al Enrique. Dios aya pedad de su amma, 

y de los de damas que alli se perdieron, ff. 51. 

6 * —tome por partido el sofrir, o alomenos dissimular sus injurias y cuernos, says 
viedo. 

+ Charlevoix says, se jetta de furie sur les Espagnols ; but Henrique did nothing de 
furie, and this perfect self-command it is which renders his character and his history so 
remarkable. 

more 
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more of reputation. An event which was now the common talk 
of the Spaniards could not be concealed from the Indians; and 
Henrique, who had not quite a hundred followers at first, soon 
found himself with thrice that number. He enjoined them 
strictly never to kill a Spaniard except in self-defence, nor to offer 
them any injery except that of taking away their arms, whenever 
that was possible. Some of his scouring parties disregarded these 
orders , but though he could not punish them for their disobedience, 
lest they should forsake him, it is acknowledged by the Spaniards, 
that no act of cruelty or licence, in the course of a war which con- 
tinued for many years, was ever committed with his sanction. 
Repeated expeditions were sent against him, all which he baffled 
or defeated, for nothing could exceed his vigilance. Every port 
where they were likely to land, every pass et which they could 
enter his country was constantly watclied. As soon as the tidings 
of their appearance was known, he removed the women, children, 
and all, who, from age or infirmity, were unable to bear arms, into 
the recesses of the mountains, where places of security had been 
provided for them, and ground cultivated for their support. A 
nephew of his, in stature so diminutive as to be almost a dwarf, 
was left with the main body of his force to watch the Spaniards, 
wait for them, and give them battle at advantage—Henrique 
himself, with his chosen band, returning as soon as he had placed 
the women and the feeble in security. ‘ They fought,’ says 
Herrera, ‘ like lions; and wherever Henrique appeared, in every 
instance he was victorious. 

The great dread of the Spaniards was, lest these insurgents 
should be joined by the negroes, of whom they had already intro- 
duced so many into the island, as to have excited a prophetic ap- 
prehension of the final consequences. ‘ It seemed,’ says Oviedo, 
‘like another Guinea,’ so many of them had been imported to 
work in the sugar plantations. A handful of these negroes had 
taken arms, and if they had not been pursued and suppressed, 
with a vigour and celerity which the Spaniards seldom displayed 
in their movements, it was confessed that every Christian would 
have been in danger of being massacred, and that it would have been 
necessary to begin the conquest ofthe land again. But there seems 
to be a dispathy between the red race and the blacks, which has not 
existed between the formerand the white men: Henrique would have 
shunned their assistance rather than have sought or accepted it: 
in seeking liberty for himself and his people, he kept within the 
strictest bounds of self-defence, and abstained conscientiously from 
every act of violence which was not warranted by that principle, 
and necessary for his own preservation. It was the wisest course 
which he could have pursued, and he appears to haye chosen it, 
less 
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less from any hope or expectation of the result which it produced 
at last, than from religious feeling and the strong sense of ~~ and 
wrong. That this moderation belonged to him individually, and 
not to the character of the Hispaniolan Indians, though they were 
the gentlest of the whole race, was proved by the conduct of those 
who were encouraged by his success to set themselves in like 
manner free: for they burnt, massacred, and destroyed. One who, 
from the name of his tribe, was called the Ziguayo, at the head 
of a small band not amounting to twenty, alarmed the Spaniards 
in every part where they were settled, by his activity and his cruel- 
ties. He sought them everywhere, at the mines, at their grazing 
farms, and in their plantations, wherever a few were to be found, 
and slaughtered them without mercy. At length the President sent 
a party in pursuit of him: he was overtaken at a ravine, and after 
he had been transfixed by a lance, fought desperately, till loss of 
blood exhausted him. His followers escaped, and a certain 
Tamayo, at the head of such another guerrilla, commenced a simi- 
lar course of atrocities, sparing neither man nor woman. Henrique 
was grieved at this; and though Tamayo committed these a 
at the remotest part of the island from the mountains where he 
had taken shelter, he sent a kinsman of Tamayo’s to represent 
that such a course, as in the Ziguayo’s case, must end at last in 
his own destruction, and to invite him to take a command under 
him, which would be for the benefit and security of both ; and 
fortunately both for Tamayo and the Spaniards the invitation was 

accepted. 
By such conduct Henrique obtained the esteem of the Spani- 
ards, who, in this instance, were generous enough to render full 
justice to their enemy, even while they made continual attempts to 
destroy him. So many expeditions were sent against him, that the 
cost was seriously felt by the treasury, and in every instance they 
returned with discomfiture and loss, lo gual parece mucha poquedad 
de los pobladores desta ysla, says Oviedo, ‘which may seem 
great littleness in the inhabitants of this island. For when 
it was more prosperous in Indians, and they were so many 
that they could not be numbered, three hundred Spaniards, or 
less, (for these were all that were in the country) destroyed them by 
continued battles and encounters, and subdued the land ; and now 
when it is peopled with Christians, this Henrique and this Tamayo 
have risen up, with a handful of people, attacking and burning 
villages and farms of the Christians, and slaying men. I will 
tell you the cause of this: When the Christians, they being few, 
conquered and destroyed the Indians, who were many, they lay 
down at night upon their targets, with the sword at their side, 
and were upon the alert with the enemy. Now they sleep . 
right 
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right good and delicate beds; and are engaged in sugar works, 
and other occupations, in which their minds and bodies are wholly 
taken up.’ But it was not because the Spaniards had degenerated 
in their martial qualities that all their expeditions failed; there 
was at that time no such degeneracy; but there was a conviction, 
which, in the most iniquitous of their other wars, had never been 
felt—that, in the contest, they had not their * quarrel just ;’ and 
this had a powerful effect upon men, on whom conscience, per- 
verted as it was, and drugged with the opiates of superstition, had 
still a strong hold. There were no volunteers for this service, nor 
could men be induced to engage in it by any ordinary means ; it 
was necessary to press them into it. Henrique, like his baptismal 
namesake, Henri Christophe, (to whose great qualities and good 
intentions justice will one day be rendered,) availed himself of the 
strength of the country, The mountainous tract of which he had 
taken possession is described as equal in extent to the whole of 
Andalusia, and as consisting of more broken and difficult ground 
than the strongest parts of Granada. Upon the first alarm of 
danger, his people retired to the mountains, and the Spaniards, it 
is said, could not pursue them, without carrying provisions, and 
even water, for manydays. The ground was so stony, and the 
stones so sharp, that the alpargates or sandals, which they wore, 
sufficed only for one day’s wear; by the time they reached the 
defences, which Henrique had prepared, their stores and water 
were exhausted, and they were barefoot. His intrenchments were 
so situated, that they could be defended by rolling stones upon the 
assailants: stones, so employed, are called galgas, by the Spaniards 
and Portuguese, because they bound like greyhounds in their 
course. If they made their way to one intrenchment, and entered 
it, another was to be attacked, with the same danger. The Indians 
were now as well provided with arms as their enemies. When they 
could fight to advantage, they fought—otherwise, they disap- 
peared in the woods or among the rocks, where no traces of them 
could be found, and where even the Spaniards, in the age of 
Cortes and the Pizarros, could not, or dared not, follow them. 

It was impossible to surprise Henrique ; if he sent a small party 
of Indians to hunt or fish in a part of the country where there was 
any chance that they might fall into the enemy's hands, he never 
let them know where he should expect their return, lest, being pri- 
soners, they should be compelled, by torments, to direct the 
Spaniards. There was no distrust of their fidelity in this caution ; 
for he observed no such secrecy when the detachment was so large 
that some might be certainly expected to escape, and bring him 
tidings of his danger. He slept little, and that in the early part 
of the night, with two spears and two swords at the head of his 

hammock. 
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hammock, If it were a time when the enemy were looked for, he rose 
and walked the rounds, two pages carrying his arms, while he told 
his beads as he went; but with eyes and ears upon the alert,—both 
senses quickened by the continual sense of danger, or rather by the 
habit of constant vigilance. At such times his own people reposed 
a perfect reliance upon his watchfulness, and he was the first to 
rouse them upon the appearance of a foe. The power which he 
possessed over his own people, in restraining them from all offen- 
sive warfare, and in inducing them to forego their vengeance, though 
righteously deserved, when the power was in their hands, is, per- 
haps, the most remarkable proof of the ascendancy which he had 
obtained. Once, after the defeat of one of the largest bodies that 
had been sent against him, the fugitives were cut off from all pos- 
sibility of escape, and took refuge among some caves or hollows in 
the rocks ; they were seventy in number, and the Indians, having 
them at their mercy, began to collect wood, for the purpose of de- 
stroying them by smoke and fire; but Henrique forbade this, 
and the Spaniards, upon surrendering their arms, were allowed to 
retire, unhurt. His whole conduct was such as made him an ob- 
ject of admiration to the Spaniards, and of alarm to those who were 
employed os him; but the personsin authority feared always 
the effect of such an example upon the negroes ; they were morti- 
fied, also, by the long continuance of the insurrection, the costs in- 
curred had amounted to 40,000 ducats, and the war of Bauritico, as 
it was called, became a cause of disquiet at the court of Charles V. 

At length Fr. Remigio, one of the Franciseans by whom Hen- 
rique had been brought up, offered to seek him out, and endeavour 
to negociate a treaty with him. The Montafia de Bauruco is the 
most southern part of the island, and, extending far into the sea, 
has consequently two coasts. The friar was landed near the 
place which Henrique was supposed to frequent ; the Indians were 
on the watch as soon as a vessel had been seen nearing the coast ; 
parties were out in every direction where it was possible for the 
enemy to disembark; and when Remigio had been set ashore 
alone, it was not long before one of these parties met him. They 
asked him, whether he was sent by the Spaniards, to spy out the 
land ?—He answered—No ; but that he came to speak with Hen- 
rique, whose friend he was ; and to intreat him that he would no 
longer persevere in that wild and fugitive course of life, but accept 
the peace and security which were now offered him, The Indians 
told him, in reply, that he was a liar; the Spaniards, they said, 
were bad men, and had always lied to them, keeping neither faith 
nortruth ; he was a deceiver, like the rest, and ought to be put 
to death for his deserts. The friar was in some alarm at this; 
but he had not relied in vain upon Henrique’s character, and the 
' received 
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feceived opinion, that no person would be killed by his people, 
unless engaged in hostilities against them, They stript him, how- 
ever, to his drawers, and, tearing his habit in pieces, divided it 
among them. He intreated them to take him to their cacique ; 
and when they refused, besought them to tell Henrique, that one 
of the Franciscan friars would rejoice to see him. Henrique im- 
mediately came, and intreated forgiveness for the wrong which, 
though innocently on his part, had been offered him. Remigio 
promised him honourable terms on the part of the government, 
and urged him not to refuse the offer. He replied, there was no- 
thing which he more dearly desired than peace ; but he knew what 
the Spaniatds were, and that they had killed his father, and his 
grandfather, and all the other chieftains of that country. He 
spoke of his own wrongs ; he had taken refuge with his people, he 
said, in their mountains, that they mjght not be destroyed, as their 
parents and their countrymen had been,—-a fate, which must have 
been theirs also, if they had not taken this determination. They 


sought no man’s life—no man’s injury ; but only to defend thém- 
selves against those who sought to kill, to enslave, and to consume 
them. The friar thought it hopeless to press him further, and asked 
for his habit. Henrique could only express his sorrow, that the 
Indians should have rent and divided it. By this time a signal 


was made from the ship, and the boat approached the shore. 
Henrique then kissed his old preceptor’s hand, and, with visible 
effort, suppressing his tears, bade him farewell. 

This kind of war had continued ten years, to the great expense 
of the inhabitants, as well as of the treasury, when a party of one 
hundred and fifty Spaniards was sent against him, under Hernando 
de San Miguel, who froma boy had been bred in the Indian wars, and 
was consequently acclimated and accustomed to every kind of 
hardshi + hi was a man of good extraction, and also of good re- 

rt. xpert, however, as he was in such warfare, it was not 

sible for him ever to take Henrique at advantage. One day, 
owever, they came in sight of each other, on opposite sides of a 
deep and precipitous ravine, across which, upon mutual assurances 
of security, San Miguel and the Cacique conversed, The former 
asked him, whether it were not better to dwell in peace and safety, 
than to lead this miserable life himself, and occasion so much 
annoyance to the Spaniards ?—Henrique answered, he desired 
nothing more; but that he was not the offending party. It was 
then proposed to him, that he and his people should reside in 
perfect freedom on any part of the island which they might choose ; 
they required from him only, on his part, not to molest the Spa- 
iiards ; and asked for the restitution of some gold, which a party 
of Indians, who had since joined him, had taken from some 
' Spaniards, 
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Spaniards, and killed the owners. It was a considerable quan- 
tity, brought from the main land, In proof that these offers were 
sincere, he showed him the instructions which he bore from the 
Audience. Henrique, who cared nothing for gold, and every thing 
for liberty, and who was also desirous of laying down his head in 
peace, agreed to meet San Miguel, at a time appointed, on the 
coast; each one to bring with him eight companions only; the 
gold should be returned, and the terms of yee be then accepted 
and ratified. An act of imprudence on the part of San Miguel 
frustrated the negociation which had begun so favourably. Hen- 
rique was first at the meeting-place, where he had erected a bower, 
and prepared a repast, and laid out the gold. San Miguel came 
with more persons than had been stipulated for, and with drum 
beating, as to a festival, and he committed the further imprudence 
of ordering the vessel to keep close in shore. No treachery was 
intended ; but one, less cautious, and with less cause for acting 
cautiously, than Henrique, might reasonably think the appearances 
were suspicious. He withdrew, therefore, desiring his people to 
perent e gold, and serve up the repast; and to say that illness 

ad compelled him to retire. Proof, however, had been given of 
his desire for peace, and the gold which he had given up was so 
large a treasure, que parecia cosa real, says Herrera,—we might 
say, in English, that it looked like a king’s ransom. San Miguel 
charged the Indians to tell their cacique, that if he offered no in- 
jury, none should be offered him ; and upon no other security 
than this, both parties continued four years at peace. 

Such peace, however, was not to be relied on by either party, 
nor was it to be expected that if Henrique died his people ane 
act with the same moderation that had marked all his proceed- 
ings, or be influenced by the same principles. It was determined, 
therefore, at the Court of Spain, that by force or by negociation, 
they should be finally reduced; and Francisco de Barrionuevo, 
who was going out as Governor to the province, then called 
Castilla del Oro, was instructed to visit Hispaniola on his way, 
take out two hundred men for this special service, and call upon 
the inhabitants for such contributions and such personal service 
as might enable him to bring this war to a conclusion. On his 
arrival, upon mature deliberation, the way of negociation was 
deemed best, and Barrionuevo sailed from the port of S. 
Domingo, in a caravel, to Yaquimo, the nearest port to the 
fastnesses of Bauruco. Not being able to obtain any intel- 
ligence of Henrique, after a search of two months, he went up 
the river Yaquimo, and there found an Indian dwelling, and some 
plantations, but no inhabitants; concluding, however, that 
Henrique was not far distant, he would not allow his people to 


commit 
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commit any waste, but returned to the coast, and sending for 
some Indians to St. Juan de la Maguana, to serve as guides, dis- 
patched one of them, who professed that he knew where to find 
the Cacique, with a letter to him. Barrionuevo waited twent 
days for the return of his messenger in vain; then taking wit 
him thirty Spaniards, and provisions for six days, he set out with 
another guide towards the foot of the Sierra in which he was 
assured that Henrique made his abode. On the fourth day, they 
came to a plantation, and succeeded in surprising four Indians, 
from whom he learnt that Henrique was at a lake, eight miles up 
the country, and that the way thither was exceedingly difficult, 
the woods being almost impassable. This lake, which was 
originally named Xaragua, like the province in which it lies, was 
at that time called the Lake of the Comendador Aybaguanex, 
from an Indian of Ovando’s days, to whom that governor's title 
seems, in gratification, or in mockery, to have been communicated. 
It is now marked in the Spanish maps of Hispaniola, as the 
Laguna de Henriquillo, the diminutive of endearment by which 
the Cacique had been called by the friars in his boyhood, and 
which he retained with many through life. 

Barrionuevo proceeded upon this information till he came in 
sight of an Indian village, at no great distance from the lake. It 


was a large settlement, which, in the prosperous days of Hayti, 
might have contained fifteen hundred inhabitants. He entered 
this at day-break, supposing Henrique to be there, but the people 
had ae evidently because of his approach ; the houses 


were well constructed and well stored ; there was every indication 
of comfort and plenty; and from thence there was a broad path 
cut through the woods to the lake. It was the first sign of man 
that they had seen, except the single plantation—Henrique 
having strictly forbidden that a tree should be felled, or a bough 
cut, lest the Spaniards, by such vestiges, might trace the way 
to his place of asylum. Here he thought himself safe, or at least 
knew that if this, which might be called his capital, were reached, 
any such precautions must be useless here; here, therefore, his 
people were allowed to rear poultry, and keep dogs for hunting 
the wild boars, with which the woods abounded ; but neither dogs 
nor poultry were permitted to be kept in any more accessible 
a of his territory, where the Spaniards might come within sound. 
roceeding along this road, they heard the sound of an axe, and 
surprised an Indian who was cutting wood. He told them that 
Henrique was about a league and a half distant, but that they must 
go halfa | eague through a part of the lake, where the water was 
in some places knee and in others neck deep ; and that the other 
part of the way was among rocks and marshes, When they 
came 
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came in sight of the lake, they were hailed from some canoes, in 
Spanish, and invited to advance, Both ies were suspicious, 
but no violence or treachery was intended on either side, The 
Indians were asked if the messenger with the letter had arrived ? 
They made answer that no messenger had been seen, but that 
they knew a captain had arrived from Spain, whom the king had 
sent to treat with Henrique. They were then requested to carry 
an Indian woman to their Cacique, whose kinswomean she was ; 
to this, somewhat reluctantly, they consented, and with so 
much caution, that she walked into the water till it was breast 
high, to reach them, Barrionuevo and his people retired then 
about a bowshot’s length from the edge of the lake, to a piece of 
open ground, and there passed the night, keeping good watch, and 
expecting with some anxiety the result of their embassy. 

On the morrow, about two hours after sunrise, two canoes ap- 
proached, bringing back the woman, with Martin de Alfaro, a 
relation of Henrique, the most intimate of his friends, and twelve 
other Indians, They landed, being armed with swords and spears. 
Barrionuevo advanced alone to meet them—he embraced Alfaro 
and his companions ; and the men then returned to their boats, 
leaving Alfaro to confer with the Spanish commander, The 
Indian, who spoke fluently in Spanish, invited Barrionuevo to 
visit the Cacique, who, he said, would have made the advance 
which he now requested, if indisposition had not prevented him, 
If the Spaniard had any fears for his own safety in this adventure, 
it was too late for manifesting them; his retreat through such a 
country being impracticable, if the Indians intended to cut him 
off. ‘The greater part of the men, not considering this, looked 
only to the danger before them, for they plainly saw that to 
advance would be putting themselves in Henrique’s power, Bar- 
rionuevo, however, relied upon the known character of the man 
with whom he had to deal, and knew also that the way to inspire 
confidence was to show it. So he took with him about half his 
party, and proceeded under Alfaro’s guidance, This was putting 
himself so entirely in the power of the Indians, and the way by 
which they led him rendered defence so hopeless in case of an 
attack, and escape so impossible, that his comrades, when they 
had proceeded some while, began to murmur, and would fain 
have persuaded him to turn back. ‘Sirs,’ said he, ‘I have come 
thus far with you, for no other purpose but to serve God, and the 
emperor, our lord; and it would not be well that any fear should 
be discovered in you who are hidalgos, and have been proved in 
greater dangers than this, where in truth there is none to be ap- 
prehended ;, but let him who likes return to the party which we 
have left, and there wait for me ; and let those follow me wee 
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list; 1 shall not turn back though I see death before me, for to 
this end have I come.’ With words he proceeded, havin 

his sword at his side, and a light spear in his hand; and, instead 
of armour, which in those climates the Spaniards had found it 
necessary to lay-aside, a gipion of guilted hemp, with greaves and 


leggings of the same. Thus, says Oviedo, he went on, like a food 
captain, and courageous knight, encouraging his people. They 
followed him, forcing their way through the thicket, and being 
frequently obliged to creep on hands as well as feet ; till, coming 
to a spot from whence they could see Henrique, and the Indians 
with him, at the distance of some two bow-shots, Barrionuevo 
halted, for the double purpose of taking breath and reconnoitring 
the ground as well as he could, in case that knowledge might be 
found useful, From thence he sent Alfaro with a message, re- 
peating the offers of peace and assurance of security from the 
emperor, and saying that he had come thus far to give him proof 
of sincerity; but that if the Cacique still should think caution 
needful, he would return to the open ground, where the rest of 
his party had been left, and Henrique might come in his canoes, 
and confer with him upon the water, at safe distance. The 
Cacique, in reply, reproved his Indians for not having opened the 
way, and invited him and all his people to an interview. Bar; 
rionuevo accordingly sent for those who were awaiting him, and 
while they were on the way, a path was made, 

They found Henrique under the shade of a spreading tree, a 
cotton mantle being spread on the ground as a carpet. Tamayo, 
who had personally inflicted more hurt upon the Spaniards, than 
any other of his countrymen, was with him, six other chiefs, and 
about seventy warriors, well made men, armed with swords, spears, 
and targets, their bodies swathed with a cotton cord, passed round 
and round, and covering them completely from under the shoulders 
to the feet ; this was the defensive clothing which their ancestors 
had used. They were painted of a dingy red, and their heads 
adorned with feathers; their array orderly, and their whole ap- 
pearance martial. Henrique and Barrionuevo embraced with 
apparent cordiality on both sides; the Spaniards went through 
the same ceremony with Tamayo and the other chieftains, and Bar- 
rionuevo then took his seat on the mantle with Henrique, hand in 
hand; the Indians were ordered to seat themselves on one side, the 
Spaniards on the other. Barrionuevo then addressed him, saying, 
‘ Henrique, greatly are you bound to thank God for his mercy, 
and signal grace shown you by the emperor and king our lord, in 
forgiving you for all your errors, and inviting you to return under 
his royal obedience, where you shall be bountifully treated as one 
of his vassals, and all that has passed be put clean out of remem- 
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brance. Rather would he have you reclaimed to be his subject 
and servant, than punished for your offences, that you and yours 
may not perish everlastingly ; but, as a Christian who has’ received 
the faith, you shall be admitted to all grace and mercy, as these 
letters from the king testify.’ Henrique took the letters reverently, 
and then returned them to Barrionuevo, requesting him to read 
them aloud, his eyes, he said, being weak. The Seasierd read 
them, and when he had concluded, said to him, ‘ Sefor Don 
Henrique, kiss the king’s letters, and place them upon your head !’ 
Don elites did this, happy in the probability of obtaining the 
security which he had long desired, and sinned perhaps with the 
title which had been given him in the king’s letters, and on which 
Barrionuevo, in addressing him by it, had laid due stress; for 
empty titles were held by the Indians in as much estimation as by 
the courtiers at Constantinople, in the most degraded age of the 
lower empire ; and from that time, till his death, by the name of 
Don Henrique he was known. 

To along harangue of the Spaniards, setting forth the faults 
which Henrique had committed, but acknowledging the provo- 
cation, and extolling the bounty and ney of the emperor, 
and reminding him, that, for thirteen years, he had never laid 
down at night in security, nor slept in peace ; Henrique replied, 
that peace had always been his desire ; that he acknowledged the 
mercy of God and the emperor, and kissed the emperor's feet and 
hands ; but that wrong had been done to him at first and little 
faith kept with him afterwards, and therefore he had not ventured 
to confide in any person belonging to that island. Retiring then 
to consult with his chieftains, they agreed to accept the offered 
treaty upon these terms, that Don Henrique should be exempted 
from all tribute or service of any kind, only performing homage, 
when called upon, to the King of Castile; that all his people 
should enjoy the same entire freedom, and all Indians, being na- 
tives of that island, who might choose to join him ; that he should 
have, for himself and them, a district apart from the Spaniards, 
and that it should be stocked with cattle for him ; and that if 
Indians of any other race, or negroes, took shelter there, or were 
found by his people, they should be delivered up to the Spaniards. 
The race of native Indians had been so nearly extirpated, that the 
Spaniards conceded more in appearance than in reality; on the 
other hand, there was no inconsistency on Henrique’s part in the 
last stipulation ; for the other islanders, who were of the same 
stock, had been consumed, and those who were now in Hispa- 
niola must, with very few exceptions, have been Caribs, and, 
therefore, odious to the natives. But Henrique is not to be re- 
garded as an Indian hero, engaged in war for the deliverance of 
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his. country, and for revenge upon theiroppressors. The work of 
destruction had been too rapid and too complete for this, even if 
he had been of a disposition to entertain such designs. There re- 
mained only a handful of people, too few to be regarded with 
suspicion by the Spaniards, or even to excite their cupidity, if the 
advantage of breaking faith, when thus pledged, were compared 
with the odium of it. 

Still Henrique was so cautious that he would not sit at meat 
with his visiters when he entertained them, but ate apart with 
his wife, who had shared all his fortunes. The next day, how- 
ever, he visited Barrionuevo at the place where the Spaniards had 
bivouacked for the night, and, in proof of increased confidence, 
most of his Indians were unarmed, He sent two of his captains to 
accompany him to the sea-coast, and a third, who was to proceed 
to the city of S. Domirgo, and there conclude the treaty with the 
Audience in his name. These messengers had nearly brought 
the whole business to a fatal conclusion for themselves, and to an 
utter breach between the Cacique and the Spaniards ; for, being 
entertained on the shore with stores from the caravel, they drank 
with such savage intemperance of the wine, that their lives were 
in extreme danger; but by timely remedies, and perhaps still 
more by the strength of a savage constitution, they were saved 3 
had they died, their deaths would have been imputed to the Spa- 
niards, and all hope of accommodation must have been at an 
end. They returned with such presents as the ship could afford, 
and his agent was sent back from S. Domingo with silken gar- 
ments and ornaments for Doiia Mencia, presents for the chiefs also, 
sweetmeats, and wine and oil, and iron tools. Henrique had 
asked for nothing except images: the religion which he had learned 
among the friars had been well inculcated, and he expressed his 
concern that, during the thirteen years that this warfare had en- 
dured, the children had died unbaptized, and his desire that the 
living might receive this sacrament. This part of his desires was 
accomplished before the Audience took any steps towards pro- 
viding for the spiritual wants of their ally, by Las Casas. hat 
remarkable man was then a friar in the Dominican convent of 
S. Domingo. He had been acquainted with Henrique in former 
years, and having now obtained leave of the prior, he set out to 
visit him, taking with him every thing necessary for the religious 
ceremonies which it was his intention to perform. He remained 
with him some days, performing mass daily, and representing to 
him and his people that they might rely upon the king’s word, 
which was inviolable, and how greatly it was for their temporal 
welfare,—how necessary for their eternal,—to confide in it, This 
he did with such effect, that, on his departure, they accompanied 
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him to the town of Azua, and there, to the joy of all the Spaniards, 
the Indians who had been born during the war were publicly 
baptized. It is said that Henrique, during all those years, had 
constantly observed his Friday’s fast; that he never failed to tell 
his beads daily, and that he tolerated no licentiousness among 
his people ; marriage not being permitted till the men were four - 
and-twenty years of age, and illicit intercourse strictly prohibiter’. 
The Audience, by whom Las Casas was regarded as an impractical 
and meddling visionary, took upon themselyes to reprimand hin 
for having visited Henrique without their permission ; but he, who 
in the course of his long efforts in behalf of suffering humanity, had 
learnt perfectly to understand how far the authority of men in office 
lawfully extended, and what were. the rights over which it had no 
controul, justified himself. Peace, he said, having publicly been 
made with these Indians, it was lawful for any one to hold com- 
munication with them; no license from the Audience could be 
necessary; and they must, moreover, be well aware that he 
yee not to interrupt the agreement, but to strengthen and con- 
rm it. 

Henrique chose for his territory a place called Boya, some 
fourteen leagues to the north-east of the capital, on the borders 
of the plain country. He remained among the mountains till his 
stores there were consumed, during which time it is probable that 
preparations were made for his arrival on the new ground which 
he was to occupy. He was received on the way with great ho- 
nours at 5. Domingo, and there signed the treaty in person. It 
was faithfully observed on both sides. Oviedo estimated the 
number of his fighting men at from 80 to 100, and the whole of 
his kndians at 300 ; but those who settled in the district of Boya, 
including such as reclaimed their liberty in right of his treaty, 
amounted to 4000 souls—the poor remains of a population 
which, only forty years before, was believed to include millions ! 
‘ As for the Cacique Don Henrique,’ says Oviedo, ‘ methinks he 
has made the most honourable peace that has ever been made by 
knight, captain, or prince, from the days of Adam to this time, 
and that he has gained thereby more honour than the Duke of 
Bourbon acquired by conquering and taking King Francis of 
France at Pavia ; because of the infinite disproportion and inequa- 
lity that there is between the greatest prince of the Christians and 
Emperor of the Universe, and such a man as this Don Henrique ; 
considering also that the peace was proposed on the part of his 
Catholic Majesty, and that he was invited and solicited to accept 
it, and all his offences were forgiven him, and all the murders 
and robberies and arson, which he and his people had committed, 
were included in the general and ample pardon ; and favours 
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were offered him, and he was allowed to choose any place which 
liked him in the island, for his dwelling and habitation. Certes 
Don Henrique, if you understand and feel this, 1 hold you for 
one of the most honoured and fortunate captains upon the face 
of the earth !' Oviedo says also, that many other things con- 
cerning Henrique had been written by Las Casas; for himself he 
did not believe that the Cacique was so far advanced in faith as 
that father represented ; but God grant, he says, that he may be, 
and much more so, and give him grace so that he and his people 
= be saved. 

enrique, and his representatives after him, held the vain title 
of Cacique of the isle of Hayti, with power of life and death over 
the Indians, subject to an appeal to the Audience. But this 
people came to the same fate which has hitherto attended every 
attempt at civilizing ~r portion of the Indian race. Every 
generation diminished their numbers, without any assignable 
cause, natural or political, for this constant tendency to diminu- 
tion im their own country, and in circumstances where they had 
no artificial wants. In the early part of the last century, there 
were only thirty males left, and about twice that number of 
females ; by this time the whole race has probably disappeared. 
The principle of improvement (which is the life of the life of 
man) seems to have become effete, and then the primal bene- 
diction was revoked. 

Among the instruments employed for the destruction of this 
unhappy race, Columbus, however favourably we may regard his 
motives, stands foremost; not innocently as the discoverer, but 
as the person under whose authority the system of compulsory 
service was introduced, jusque datum sceleri. He was unable 
to repress the enormities to which that system afforded temptation 
and opportunity, and effectual protection. In the narrative of 
his fourth voyage, (now published from a transcript made by the 
historian Muiioz) he expresses his indignation at the manner in 
which, among other villanies, a slave-trade in girls had been 
established; and in his letter from Jamaica, on his last expe- 
dition, he says he never could think of Hispaniola and Paria, and 
the other countries, without weeping. There appears no con- 
sciousness that he had led the way to all this misery and 
wickedness, by treating the Indians at first as subjects of Spain, of 
whom the king might absolutely dispose at his pleasure. But 
he was unhappy, and his mind was evidently disordered. It is 
marvellous indeed, that he did not sink under the perpetual anxie- 
ties and excitements to which he was exposed. During the third 
voyage he was three-and-thirty nights without sleep, and he says that 
he knew not whether his sufferings were inflicted upon him as a 
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punishment for his sins or as a means for his salvation. Every 
thing tended to heighten and confirm his constitutional enthusiasm : 
he fully believed that his discoveries were prophesied of in the 
Scriptures; and that the Abbot Joachim, also, had foretold them ; 
twice he was comforted in his afflictions by a miraculous voice, 
speaking distinctly to him ; and when the delirium had past, his 
persuasion in the reality of the voice remained unshaken. When 
. the joy and the triumph of his first return were past, from that time 

his whole life was but a series of difficulties, struggles, vexations, 
injuries, and sufferings, without any interval of tranquillity. No 
man ever paid more dearly for success. On the other hand, no 
one was ever more munificently rewarded by the sovereign and the 
nation whom he served, nor more generously appreciated by 
posterity, No other name in modern history has obtained so wide 
and popular a fame; and it is a fame which can by no possibility 
be superseded, but must hold its place while the world lasts. In 
our own age, the largest river in western America, and the largest 
state which has been formed or rather put together out of the 
wreck of the Spanish empire, have been called after him: and 
if the state of Columbia (which may perhaps be apprehended) 
should lose its present designation with its present institutions, 
and the river (which is to be wished) retain its elder and better 
name of the Oregan, permanent monuments of the estimation 
in which this age has held Columbus will remain in Washington 
Irving's history, and in the fragments of Rogers’s poem. 
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SHORT REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


Schepeler. Beitrage zur Geschichte Spaniens. Aachen. 1828. 


Tax writer of this work, a colonel in the French army, had become acquainted, 
during the Peninsular war, with the bishop of Cordova, whom he visited again 
in 1816, on his return from the baths of Alhama to Madrid. The bishop 
showed him the treasures of his library, among which was a volume of manu- 
scripts, containing a variety of interesting documents concerning the history 
of Charles V! and Philip II. collected by a Major domus of the Duke of Alba. 
The colonel copied some of them immediately, arid copies of the others were 
sent to him by P. Jesus Munnoz, bishop of Salamanca, member of the Cortes 
in 1822. These documents are published here for the first time; they are of 
great importance, and their authenticity cannot be doubted one moment. They 
are given in the original language, together with a German translation, which, 
however, is not very correct, and are fifteen in number. 1. The Challenge of 
Charles V. to the king of France, (Cartel del Emperador al Rey de Francia), 
dated Moncon in Aragon, 28th June, 1528. 2. The Artillery and Ammunition 
which Emperor Charles took to attack Metz in Lorraine. (E! artilleria y 
municiones que 8, M. el Em r Carlos levé para batir d Metz en Lorena). 
3. A letter which Philip Il. wrote to the Empress respecting the impri- 
sonment of Don Carlos, 1568. This cold cruel letter of the inhuman 
tyrannical Philip leaves no doubt on the nature of the Infant's death. 4. A 
letter of Philip II. to the town of Madrid, on the same subject. 5, 6, 7, 8. 
Letters of the same to the king of France, the queen mother of France, the 
Duchess of Savoy, and the Constable of France. 9. Accounts sent by the 
Duke of Alba to the board of Naples of the expenses for barges and bridges. 
(Cuentas que dan a Ja sumaria de Napoles barcas y puentes). 10. Letter of 
the Confessor of Don Juan on the circumstances betore and after his death, 
1578. 11. Letter of the king Molueo to Don Sebastian, king of Portugal. 
12. Letter of the Duke of Alba to Don Sebastian. We beg our readers to 
recollect that Don Sebastian, king of Portugal, made an expedition to Africa 
in behalf of Mulei Mohamid, who had been driven from Fezan and Morocco, by 
his uncle Abdal Melee, whom the Spanish and Portuguese called Muluco. The 
latt-r had in vain endeavoured to dissuade Don Sebastian from this expedition. 
Don Sebastian led, 1578, an army of 20,000 Portuguese to Africa, in which was 
comprised a great part of the nobility ; the king and his army perished in the 
battle of Alacksar. The Portuguese for a long time believed Don Sebastian 
would return, as nobody knew what had become of him. The letter of the 
Duke of Alba has been published before by Spanish historiographers, and it 
found its place here only, because the editor of these documents thought it 
would prove acceptable to the German readers, as it refers to the expedition 
of Don Sebastian, and expresses the opinion of a distinguished warrior. The 
duke disapproves of the expedition, and advises the king to act with the 
greatest prudence and foresight. 

To English readers, No. 13 is the most important document. It gives an 
account of the vessels, galleys, marines, infantry, cavalry and artillery, arms, 
munitions and provisions, which were thought necessary for an expedition 
against England: it shows how many transport vessels would be wanted, how 
much they would cost and where they could be got, and what would be the 
expense of the whole expedition of the fleet and the army for eight months. 
This project of the Duke of Alba is lengthy, and enters into the smallest de- 
tails. According to his plan the fleet was to consist of 150 larger vessels, 
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(nave), 46 galleys, 20 frigates, 40 large transports, 340 smaller men-of-war 
and transport vessels, in all 596 sail, besides 200 flat boats. The crew were 
calculated to the number of 9800 rowers, and 23,000 sailors, and the troops on 
board to 55,000 men, infantry, 3000 pioneers, 334 field artillery poole. 
1200 horsemen, and 700 muleteers for 1400 mules. The whole number, 
sides the staff, to be taken on board, amounted, therefore, to 60,234 men, which 
makes, together with the crew, 94,000 men. The Armada, under the Duke of 
Medina Sidonia, was ona smaller scale. The expedition of 1820 from Cadiz 
to Buenos Ayres, with aay aves than 15,000 men on board, cost Spain 
twenty millions of piasters ; how rich must Philip have been ? 

No. 14 contains a letter of condolence of P. Luis de Granda to the Duchess 
of Alba, on the death of the Duke her husband. This letter is written 
with great elegance of style. ‘“ Your Excellence,” says the writer, “ must 
know that you married a mortal, not an immortal man, and that of two 
married people the one must necessarily see the end of the other; that the 
rejoicings of the wedding-day are balanced by the affliction of the day of 
death, and that in heaven alone is joy without sorrow, but that in this life the 
one is blended with the other. Often the end ofa pleasure is the beginning of a 
pain, as your excellency must often have experienced,” &c, (bien sabe, que 
cas6 con hombre mortal y no immortal, y que la ley de los casados es que 
necesariamente el uno haya de ver el fin del otro, y que se recompense el 
alegria del dia del casamiento con la tristeza del dia del acabamiento: pues 
en solo el cielo hay alegria sin tristeza, mas en esta vida anda manchado lo uno 
con lo otro. Antes muchas veces el fin de un placer es principio de un peas, 
como V. Exc. lo habri experimentado.) Pr. Luis assures the Duchess 
that the Duke of Alba never felt the least remorse of conscience for having 
spilt the blood of heretics and rebels in Flanders—*‘ que no le remordia la 
conciencia de haber en toda su vida derramada una sola gota de sangre 
contra su conciencia, e que quantos degollé en Flander era por ser hereges 
y rebeldes.” 

No. 15 gives a summary account of the vessels of the expedition of the 
Duke of Medina Sidonia, Lisbon, 14 May, 1588, and contains, together with 
No. 13, valuable materials for the history of Queen Elizabeth. 

The introductory part of the work presents us with some interesting notices 
on the history of painting in Spain, together with general reflexions on the 
fine arts. We wish the author had omitted the angry allusions to the disap- 
pointment he experienced in wishing to sell his collection of Spanish paintings 
to the Prussian government, and had not intermingled his lively prose with lum- 
bering verses. Upon the whole we are sure the book will be read with con- 
siderable interest. 


Ivan Vuizhigin ili Ruski Gil Bias. Ivan Vuizhigin, or the Russian 
Gil Blas. 

Tue name of Le Sage’s agreeable, but not very conscientious, hero has be- 
come the generic appellation of a certain class of works, which in imitation 
of their admirable prototype, sketch the manners and follies of various ranks 
of society, while relating the vicissitudes of an adventurer by profession. 
The plan, so skilfully employed by the French novelists for presenting us 
with an entire gallery of portraits and seenes of which his principal per- 
sonage is the connecting lmk, is one that, while it amuses the reader by a 
succession of continually shifting pictures, saves the author all trouble of 
arrangement and connexion ; for, provided he has the talent of depicting with 
a lively pencil what he beholds around him, we do not demand from him 
either unity of subject, or regularity of design. Had the ancients produced a 
similar work, what a light would have been thrown on their private life, and 
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what graphic portraitures would have been presented to us of their domestic 
habits, their mariners, and the state of society! That which we are now obliged 
to learn piecemeal and imperfectly, we should then have beheld delineated 
with all that fullness of detail, that richness of character, that fidelity of 
costume, and those riumerous accessories that reflect as in a mirror the 
original objects. Now, on the contrary, we view the state of society both in 
ancient Greece and ancient Rome through a very obscure and fallacious 
medium, and must for ever remain unacquainted with the tone of conver- 
sation and the more familiar traits that characterized it. A Grecian Hogarth 
or Wilkie would be more valuable to us than all the works of Apelles, 
Almost every country possesses its Gil Blas, although not one has rivalled 
the founder of the family. Among his numerous descendants we may fairly 
reckon our Persian friend, Hajji Baba, who is certainly not the least enter- 
taining of the race. Of the stranger, Ivan, we do not know enough to 
afford any decided opinion of his character, the author having, as yet, given only 
a few chapters to the public by way of specimen. Judging, however, from 
these, and from various other sketches of manners which we have seen from the 
same pen, we have no doubt but that M. Bulzarin,—who, by the bye, is one 
of the best and most entertaining writers of this class in Russia, would pro- 
duce, if not exactly a masterpiece, a very amusing work, and one that would 
give us greatér insight into the state of society in that country, than any that 
has hitherto appeared. At present, this department of Russian literature is 
very barren, and we therefore regret the more that our wishes do not appear 
likely to be gratified. In his prefatory ren:arks, M. Bulgarin assigus as the 
cause of their poverty in this respect, the restraints under which writers are 
placed in Russia, and their apprehensions lest any of their imaginary cha- 
racters should be considered portraits ; or lest they should incautiously utter 


—_ that might offend any class of society. Thus, what is considered 


in England one of the greatest recommendations to a novel, viz. personality, 
is, in Russia, considered as quite contrary to biens¢éance. What with the 
readers of ‘ Almack’s,’ and other compositions of that class, is a striking 
recommendation, would be received very differently at St. Petersburg. We 
hope we do not undervalue moraiity, i we say, that a little satire gives 
it a stimulating flavour. When more enlightened, the Russians may 
think so too, but they must first emancipate themselves from the trammels 
of their literary nurses (the censors of the press), who would persuade them 
that pap and spoon-meat is more relishing than that Aaut-gout in which 
John Bull hwxuriates. 

We regret that M. Bulgarin should, in consequence of this extreme sensi- 
tiveness, have been obliged to curb his pen; neither do we think that such 
an excess of delicacy argues much in favour of the state of society, as it proves 
that from no class of persons can a vicious or ridiculous character be drawn, 
without every individual appro Se to himself. Nor do we see where- 
fore the Russians themselves should so afraid of seeing delineated in a 
book, the same follies and characters which they laugh at when represented 
on the stage; where their dramatists at least have been by no means timid 
or sparing in holding up to ridicule the foibles of their countrymen. 

For the amusement of our readers, who will, we presume, not be dis- 
pleased at having an opportunity of contemplating an original sketch by a 
native,—we select the followin scene of a dinner-party at the house of a 
wealthy merchant. For the better understanding this fragment of the 
history, it may be necessary to preinise, that Ivan Vuizhigin, the hero of the 
novel, after having been leagued some time with a sharper and gambler, on 
the departure of the latter from St. Petersburgh, finds himself overwhelmed 
with debts. _ At length, in order to extricate himself frdém his difficulties, and 
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likewise to furnish himself with the means of indulging in his ~~ 
habits, he determines upon marrying some wealthy heiress ; but in Russia, 
as everywhere else, heiresses are not to be met with every day. nor to be had, 
exactly by the mere asking for. Ivan, however, is not part ly fastidious ; 
provided the lady has but a handsome fortune, he is ready to overlook a 

lebeian origin. He accordingly gets himself introduced to Merkulovich 
, ae an exceedingly wealthy merchant, who has two marriageable 

aughters. Y 

* On the following morning, my door was besieged, as usual, by creditors ; 
for these exceedingly officious gentry would not suffer a single day to pass 
without paying me their respects. On this occasion, I ordered that “org | 
one in his turn should be admitted into my cabinet, and informed him that 
was on the point of marrying a rich heiress, requesting him to wait with a 
little patience, and, above all, not to mention the circumstance to any one. 
Nothing could exceed the delight the worthy creatures testified on this occa- 
sion: not even my dearest friends—not my own blood and kin, could have 
been more overjoyed at this prospect of my future prosperity! They prayed 
that heaven would favour my undertaking, and even urged me to lose no 
time in making sure of my good fortune. Worthy people!—there might, 
perhaps, be some little self-interestedness in your anxiety for my success ; 
yet I am not the less grateful for it. either was their regard to 
my interest confined solely to words; for that very day my tailor sent me 
home two handsome suits for myself, and new liveries for my servants, 
which, in spite of all my entreaties and continual orders, he could never, till 
then, find leisure to finish. A handsome new equipage too, with four noble 
horses, were furnished me forthwith by the man who superintended this 
part of my establishment. I spent the whole morning in reviewing my 


past errors of conduct, wa gone ity to reform for the future; resolving as 


soon as I should be married, to give up my idle habits and expensive ac- 
quaintance ; to invest my capital in trade, and to live in the unpretending 
style of a merchant. “‘ My wife,” continued I to myself, “ having been educated 
in that sphere, will have neither any ideasof, or desire for, those fashionable 
refinements and extravagancies that, amidst all their wealth, render the 
higher classes the slaves of forms, while at the same time they impoverish 
them and surround them with duns. She will have no wish beyond that of 
fulfilling her maternal duties towards her offspring, and endeavouring to be- 
come the solace and helpmate of her husband. Yes; I am persuaded that 
after all, it is in the middle sphere of life that I shall find repose and content- 
ment—that by bounding my desires, I shall extend my happiness. Yes, my 
determination is fixed :—I shall, perhaps, have to incur some ridicule—what 
then ?—I will fix my residence elsewhere—perhaps at Astrakhan. First of 
all, however, I must marry, and secure my bride's portion of 200,000 rubles.” 
* | was so engaged in this agreeable castle-building, that I was not aware 
how late it was getting, till the hand of the dial reminded me that I must lose 
no time in dressing. My toilet being finished,—on which, to say the truth, 
I had bestowed no little pains, to set off my person in the most captivating 
manner, I drove to take up my friend the secretary, who was to introduce 
me to the family of my intended father-in-law. Hardly had we entered the 
merchant's drawing-room when I fancied myself at one of our trading fairs : 
there were officers, both military and civil, merchants, brokers, and captains 
of ships, of almost every nation, and in every variety of costume. Nor was 
the female portion of the company less diversified, there being ladies attired 
in the latest Parisian fashions, and others in eaftans, with silk handkerchiefs 
round their heads: in short, the whole was a medley of tongues, and a 
masquerade of dresses, Glancing at the crowd which filled the apartment, I 
perceived 
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perceived that there was not a single face which I knew ; this gave me some 
confidence, for I must confess that, notwithstanding my philosophy, I was 
not a little apprehensive, lest I should discover any of my gaming-table 
acquaintances, 

* My friend, the secretary, having inquired of one of the attendants where 
his master and mistress were, he conducted us into a spacious dining-room, 
Here I found my worthy host, and future father, along with his better half, 
both toiling in the sweat of ther brow, to arrange everything for the enter- 
tainment, Servants were brmging in baskets filled with bottles, while his 
vintner was explaining to Merkulovich the qualities of the various wines, who 
marshalled them accordingly on the table, taking care that the choicest sorts 
should be placed near the posts to be occupied by the most distinguished 
guests ; the Madeira and Port, of true native manufacture, being destined for 
those of less consequence. 

* My mamma by anticipation, was a short plump dame, of some fifty years 
of age, dressed in the old German fashion, but with a handkerchief round 
her head, @ da Russe. Merkulovich was a tall portly man, of a florid coun- 
tenance, with a long white beard. They both made abundant excuses for 
being thus ar in the midst of their preparatory arrangements, and 
requested that | would, on my part, lay aside all ceremony, and consider 
myself quite at home. 

‘ After a few minutes talk with the good people, we returned to the drawing- 
room, where the secretary undertook to i uce me to the younger branches 
of the family. The two elder sons, who, both in their dress and manners, 
affected to be quite fine gentlemen, addressed me in French, and gave them- 
selves the air of being well acquainted with people of ton. It was evident, 
almost at the very first glance, that they wished to be considered dashing men 
of fashion, on an intimate footing with the higher circles, although, from their 
conversation, I soon perceived that their acquaintance with fashionable life ex- 
tended no further than the theatres, the Summer Garden, excursions in the 
environs of the capital, and, in short, all those places and amusements where 
a well-furnished purse is the only recommendation required. Wishing, 
however, to ingratiate myself with in as much as possible, I carefully con- 
cealed my opinion, and requested that they would do me the favour to intro- 
duce me to the young ladies, their sisters. Flattered, probably, by the notice 
of one who had so much the air of a man of fashion, they instantly took me 
into another drawing room, where I found a number of young ladies, some 
of whom were sitting on sofas or chairs, and others either standing in groups 
by the windows, or promenading up and down the room. The two sparks 
led me up to their sisters, who were, fortunately, all sitting together. The 
two elder ones answered perfectly to the description that had been given me of 
them by the old match-maker who had undertaken to provide for me a 
suitable spouse, and had pointed out Moshinin’s daughters as the very girls 
a to repair the fortune of a bankrupt man of gallantry. ge were 

ressed in a very expensive and fashionable style ; but the youngest, who was 
simply attired in a white frock, appeared to me by far the most engaging of 
the two. They received my salutations with a modish simper, exclaiming, 
“Charmées de faire votre connaissance ;” for they were too well bred to use 
any other language than French. 

* The eldest of the sisters might certainly have passed for a beauty at Pekin, 
where corpulence and paleness are considered charming. With respect to 
feet, however, she would hardly have suited the taste of the Chinese, as her's 
would not be reckoned small even in Russia, where a slender foot is by no 
means a general characteristic of the fair sex. From the blush and evident 
embarrassment she betrayed, in spite of her endeavour to appear fashionabl 

unconstrained, 
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unconstrained, I was léd to suspect that the old woman had given her some 
intimation of the real purport of my visit. I perceived also that I was re- 
garded with looks of unusual scrutiny and curiosity by all the company, and 
imagined that I was the subject of a good deal of the whisperifig I saw going 
forward. Not partieularly desiring such a distinction, I felt much reheved 
by the summons to the dining-room. 

* At table; I was placed between my two new friends, the sons of the host, 
nearly at the upper end, among the most distinguished guests. The conver- 
sation was by no means general, almost every one confining his discourse 
to his insiniodidte neighbour. That of the elder merchants turned almost ex- 
clusively upon topics connected with commerce, the price current, and the 
state of the markets ; subjects which their juniors carefully avoided, discussing 
only the latest fashions, the merits of horses, the theatres, singers, dancers, 
and occasionally making a transition to literature. None, however, forgot to 
do justice to the good things before them, so profusely provided by the liberal 
host, who, like another Jove, by a single motion of his brow, regulated the 
attendants, and was the main-spring of the whole mechanism of the feast. 
Before the repast was ended,’a multitude of bottles had been drained of the last 
drop; and the constant discharges of corks indicated the extensive slaughter 
that was going on among the champagne and other excellent wines. The 
lacqueys, too, seemed to have come in for their share of the booty, for the 
manner in which they staggered about, a now and then spilling wine upon 
some one of the company, showed that they did not consider forbearance from 
tasting it as any part of their duty, In the meanwhile, the ladies, who did not 
participate much in the conversation, made amends for their silence, by the 
satisfaction with which they evidently enjoyed the dessert. 

‘ My attention, however, was principally directed to the members of the 
family, of which I flattered myself that Hymen would shortly bestow on me 
the rights of freedom and denizenship; and observed that the hopeful sons 
were by no means reserved in remarks at the expense of their parents. These 
witticisms, for such they appeared to consider them, were uttered in French, 
a language unintelligible to the worthy ple, who therefore were highly 
delighted at the mirth thts produced, which they of course imputed to the 
cleyerness and facetiousness of their wel] educated offspring ; nor did any one 
endeavour to undeceive them. I must do myself the justice to confess that 
I was more shocked than amused by this unnatural levity, and at the un- 
grateful misapplication these young men made of the education they had 
received; neither could I altogether excuse the parents themselves, who, 
eager to procure for their children instruction in fashionable accomplishments, 
appe to have neglected the more important duty of moral instruction, 
and to have given themselves no concern on this head. It is to this perverted 
education of their children, and to the eagerness with which our principal 
merchants endeavour to elevate their families to the rank of nobility, that I 
attribute the paucity of mercantile families, of any standing, among us. In 
Holland, England, France, and other commercial countries, there are wealthy 
mercantile houses which continue through a succession of generations, and 
which, as well by their respectability as their opulence, reflect credit upon 
their respective countries: But with us, no sooner has a family iatihied 
itself by commerce than it abandons it as illiberal and plebeian ; and hence 
that credit and respectability, which are the result only of a long-continued 
establishment, are unknown in Russia. This is the chief cause of the little 
progress of commerce here in comparison with other countries. Amidst 
these unpleasant reflections, I comforted myself by forming the determination 
of stipporting to the utmost the credit of the firm of Moshinin, and applying 
myself sedulously to commerce. 


* After 
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* After dinner several of the company adjourned to play at whist and boston, 
while a party of the young men, among whom was myself, retired to another 
room, for the putpose of smoking our pipes, quaffing champagne, and con- 
versing more unreservedly. 

* After a short time, the elder of Moshinin’s sons invited us to follow him 
to one of the drawing rooms, which had been fitted up as a temporary 
theatre, where a little h comedy was to be performed. 

* The author of the drama, which was entitled “ The Generous Parents, or 
the Good Children,” was M. Furet, the sons’ tutor. The plot was evidently 
intended to insinuate a lesson to the papa and mamma of this hopeful family, 
as it inculeated the policy of a wealthy merchant's indulging his children in 
every fashionable extravagance, in order that his daughters may marry 
princes, counts, and generals, and his sons obtain some high official situ- 
ations. His children at length obtain a title for the merchant himself, and 
the family being all thus ennobled, the curtain fell. Although nothing could 
be more clumsy than the construction of the piece, or more insipid than the 
dialogue, and notwithstanding that the young Moshinins, who took a part in 
this strange performance, evidently enough betrayed that the champagne they 
had drank, however it might increase their assurance, did not at all add to 
their ability; the audience conceived themselves obliged to applaud almost 
every speech.'*—With this sample, we beg to conclude, 

Forsegtil en Videnskabelig Dansk Retskrivningslere, af R. Rask.—Attempt 
at Scientific Danish Orthography. ‘Copeahagen. 1826. ni 
Tue above work introduces to the Danish public a journal on the subject of 
Danish antiquities, under the title of Tidsskrift fer Nordisk Oldkyndighed, 
founded and supported by native scholars of the first rank, as Nierup, 
Thorlazius, Rabech, Sanddtvig, Rask, &c. We think the selection of the 
introductory subject extremely appropriate, as it attempts to fix the rules of 
orthography, which have hitherto been very vague and variable in Danish 
literature. When a nation has reached a certain point of literary cultivation, 
a settlement of the orthographical rules of its language becomes absolutely 
necess~~*, a duty which, in some countries, as in France, Spain, and Sweden, 
is discharged by the legislative power of the academies. Remonstrances have 
been repeatedly made inst such an authority, as retarding the progress 
of a language; but we think that its operation is generally confined to the 
establishment of orthographical rules, without obstructing the progress or 
extension of the language which depend chiefly on the writers. Language 
must necessarily keep pace with the progress of cultivation and science. New 
terms are thus created, which, though at first beheld with astonishment and 
contempt, gradually become incorporated into the language. In countries 
where the academic authorities just mentioned do not exist, the arrangement 
of orthographical rules must be supplied by distinguished individual scholars, 
as Johnson and Walker have done in England, and Adelung in Germany. 
In Denmark Mr. Rask has begun, by the above-mentioned treatise, to es- 
tablish orthographical rules, which, we doubt not, will be generally adopted 
by his enlightened countrymen. ‘These rules are for the most part founded 
on the authority of previous Danish scholars, as Peter Siv and Hésgard, of 
the 17th and 18th centuries, and Professor Bloch, a distinguished grammarian 
of our own times. Mr. Rask proceeds upon the simple fact that orthography 
must be founded on the true pronunciation. We do not hesitate to say that 
his work is one of the soundest and most acute treatises that have appeared on 


* Some passages of the original have been omitted, and in one or two places the 
natrative has been a little abridged, as it would otherwise have occupied more reom 
than we could spare. 

the 
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the subject, and we hope the author will sueceed in expelling from the 
Danish language the broad aa by the substitution of the Swedish 4. The 
work is divided into two parts, the first treating of the intuitive, and the 
second of the practical orthegraphy, with constant reference to the old 
Icelandic and Danish language, as also to the kindred language of Sweden. 


Noveller af Ingemann.—Novels of Ingemann. Reitzel. Copenhagen. 1827. 


Tuts branch of Danish literature is extremely poor, and we think Mr. 
Ingemann has contributed but little towards its enrichment by the four 
novels contained in this volume. ‘Their titles are the *‘ Cursed House ;" “the 
Monument ;” “the Old Rabbi; and “the Rope Dancers ;" none of which 
possess any peculiar merit of plot or execution. ey all treat of the ordina 

events of modern social life, and all end alike with an hymeneal festival. 
The second may be taken as a fair specimen of the sort of production put 
forth by Mr. Ingemann in the present volume. “ Louisa, the heroine of ‘the 
Monument, laments the loss of her youthful hushand, the curate of the 
village, with so much sincerity, that she captivates the heart of his reverend 
and handsome successor. On her part, however, there is a most determined 
opposition to the very thought of love, so much so that she orders a monu- 
ment to be raised to the deceased, on which she has her own name inscribed, 
with a blank space for the day of her death, within the year of widowhood. 
Notwithstanding such resolute opposition, love contrives to inspire the widow 
with an affection for the curate, whose talents for condolence appear to be of 
a very persuasive kind. Louisa becomes first aware of the state of her 
heart during the preaching of the divine, but, recalling the image of her 
husband, she is taken ill of a fever, and dies within the year of her widowhood. 
The clergyman bears this misfortune with Christian patience, and consoles 
himself by marrying the widow's sister, who, though hitherto disregarded, 
had long loved his reverence very fervently." Thus much of the “ Monu- 
ment.” We will not detain our readers by an analysis of the other three 
novels, but we may generally remark that the author of “ Valdemar the Great,” 
** Valdemar the Victorious,” and so matty other works of merit, should have 
employed his pen to better purpose than he has done if the present volume. 


Nya Dikter of Karl August Nicander. Hirberg. Stockholm. 1827. 


Literary contests are good evidence that life exists ; and, ‘‘ where there is 
most life, there is victory,” according to a celebrated writer. In such contests, 
dormant powers are aroused and strengthened; and, though neither party 
may acknowledge itself defeated, yet the preconceived opinions, errors, and 
prejudices, which were in the beginning so pertinaciously defended, subside, 
and are forgotten in the repose which, like Phabus post nubila, follows such 
a storm of conflicting elements. In Sweden, the opposition between the 
Phosphorists, or romantic school, and the adherents of “ the old,” or French 
school, has produced its good consequences, ne others this, —that the 
Academy of Eighteen, the highest literary authority, has adopted a more re- 
fined and enlightened style of criticism. The first evidence of this amelioration 
was perceived in the election of Tegner, Geijer, and Franzen, as members of 
the Academy; the productions of those great men having been written in 
direct opposition to the spirit of the French school. A further proof was, 
their tacit abandonment of the practice of giving crown prizes only for poems 
written in Alexandrines. The new romantic school, on the other hand, 
relinquished the sonnet and German mania ; and thus the stream of literature 
in Sweden flows on calm and undisturbed. 
August Nicander, whose poems have given occasion for the above remarks, 
js one of the younger Swedish poets, who, from the strife of parties, have 
drawn 
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drawn the golden rule of moderation. His first poetic work was Run Sviirdet, 
(The Runic Sword,) a tragedy of very considerable promise, which, with a late 
roduction, “ The Runies,” procured for him the notice of the Crown 
ince, who is the liberal patron and friend of genius. By this distinguished 
patronage, Nicander has been enabled to visit the land of arts and song, 
whence so many of his countrymen have borne away the wreath of honourable 
distinction. Previously to his departure for Italy, he published the volume 
before us, which may be taken as a powerful security that he will not dis- 
appoint the hopes of his illustrious patron and numerous friends. His poetry: 
is distinguished by deep feeling, a noble enthusiasm for the exalted calling of 
a poet, and a purity of diction which eclipses the minor faults almost always 
found in the works of youthful writers. We may particularly notice his 
sometimes forced and injudicious application of images, a defect which may 
be remedied by a due regulation of his luxuriant fancy, for which object no 
betfer model can be given him than that of his great countryman Tegner, so 
remarkable for abundant and judicious imagery. 

The largest poem in the collection before us is a Lyric, in eleven romaunts, 
under the title of Enzio. The athor has called forth a figure from the dark 
historic stores, and invested it with the golden hues of poetry. Enzio, King 
of Sardinia, and Viceroy of Italy, sof of the great German Emperor, 
Frederick IL, and who, according to the testimony even of his foes, was the 
bravest and most beautiful hero of his day, sustained an utter defeat from the 
Bolognese at the battle of Fossalta, 1249, and was made prisoner. The proud 
Republicans sentenced him to perpetual confinement; and, within the walls 
of his dungeon, the unfortunate prince survived the downfall and destruction 
of his family. Death at length came to his relief, and freed him of an ex- 
istence which had long been but one continued sigh, and would have before 


broken his heart but for the beautiful Bolognese Lydia Vindagola, who shed 
a soothing beam through the long dark night of his captivity. The sorrows 
of this royal victim of a fate that hurled him from the height of his power to 

erpetual misery, and the one consoling thought that softened his anguish, 
| afforded the poet an opportunity for much striking and tender descrip- 
tion. We give two Sonnets from this poem :— 


De la sua labbia si mova 
Uno spirto soave e pien d’ amore 
Che va dicendo al’ anima ; sospira! 


She sate beside her lamp at midnight's hour, 
When Nature in Endymion slumber lay, 
And Zephyr for her fair cheek bore away 

A fragrant kiss from many a sister-flower. 

And ivy tendrils, creeping up the tower, 

Stole through the lattice, playfully to seek 
Her silken locks, or woo her lovely cheek, 

While sang the Siskin in the myrtle bower. 
Now on her veil a tear’s pure crystal flows, 
Image of thought that trembles in her heart! 
As Enzio’s name she lays with rose-leaves bright. 
Like butterflies from bosom of the rose, 
From Lydia's lips the gentle strains depart, 
Entrusted to the silent breast of night. 


O, Honor’s heav'nly martyr, Enzio brave! 
To thee I send a silent winged sigh, 
And free unto the prisoner's feet I fly, 
And from his heart a boon would fondly crave, 
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My tender foot can thorny dangers brave, 
e sword, the Stygian shores I dare defy; 
By love more dear than sun-light from on gh, 
I will th’ oppress’d from rude ion save 
That thou mayst not my feeble hand despise, 
When Sania ove's fearless energies, 
That thou mayst mildly judge me, is my pray'r. 
To see thee free, and vanish from me far, 
To see thy name in Honor's heav'n a star, 
And die of pain and joy,—my meed is there! 

The Poem on the Death of Tasso obtained the prize from the Royal 
Academy in 1826. We give one extract from that part of the where 
the people are assembled to celebrate Tasso's coronation festival, while his 
songs and praises sound on every side from choirs of youths and maidens, 


But Tasso hears them not—he cannot hear 
The bliss that spreads around, o'er hill and vale ; 
From Hope's imagin‘d land a Nightingale 
Far other music warbles im his ear! 
At Death's cold breast he low'rs the lofty head, 
Whose thoughts through life had been so beautiful, 
And clearer visions now before him spread 
Than when on earth his eye's reflection shed — 
The earth, which now gives only shadows dull. 
His heart beats not for mortal joy or strife, 
The past is dimly seen, though unforgot ; 
The present is around ;—he knows it not, 


He stands upon th’ horizon verge of life, 
Where earth and heay'n together mingling flow ; 


Where nought but seraph songs celestial sound ; 
Where only beams of God's bright glory glow, 
The light and love illuming all around! 
As longs the Swan upon the fading shore, 
Or on the stormy billow's cheerless breast, 

For southern lands of genial warmth and rest, 
With Zephyr’s flight on outspread wings to soar ; 
So longs the soul of Tasso,—though betray'd 

By Time’s vain dreams, yet pure and undismay‘d, 
From his own darken'd heart he longs to fly, 
And, like a star, emerg’d from clouds on high 

In heay'n’s bosom fadelessly to glow, 

Mid joy unalter'’d by the shades of woe! 

The clouds of time shall pass—and he be free, 
For the last struggle is a victory! 

We have no space for quotations from his smaller poems, all of which bear 
marks of true poetic inspiration, particularly that on Silence, a piece of singular 
pathos and beatty. 

Campagne d Egypte. 


1. Mémoires du Maréchal Berthier, prince de Neuchatel et de Wagram, 
Major-Général des Armées Francaises. 1 vol. 8yo. 433 pages. 
Paris, 1827. Baudoin, fréres. 

2. Mémoires du Comte Reynier, Général de division. 1 vol. in 8vo. 412 
pages. Paris, 1827. Baudoin, fréres. 

We arrange these two works under the same head, because they both relate 

to the same subject, and furnish a narrative of the expedition to Bayt. 

ey 
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They bear the names of Berthier and Reynier, who were considerable actors 
in the sanguinary struggle between the French armies and the Pachas of the 
East; and they enter into the details of the various rencontres, if not with 
entire impartiality, at least with a truth and accuracy that admits of no dis- 
ES Even as early as the year 1770, Berthier was distinguished among the 

officers of France, and, in the American war, was raised to the rank of 
colonel on the field of battle. On his return to France he displayed the same 
energy in favour of liberty as he had manifested in the cause of the United 
States, and fought with the same ardour for the principles of the French re- 
volution, and with the same detestation of the exclusive privileges of despots 
and aristocrats, as he had evinced in the earlier period of his career. The 
distinguishing qualities of Berthier were an undaunted courage, a coup-d'eil 
that nothing could escape, a remarkable quickness and promptitude of con- 
ception, and a peculiar vigour of temper and constitution that rendered him 
incefatigable im the exercise of his profession. In these memoirs, he traces 
with truth and aecuracy the various operations that led to the conquest of 
Egypt, and the different views and plans of the contending parties. ler 
was less conspicuous among the troops of France, though he acquired re- 
nown in the republican armies ; but, being younger, and less of a courtier than 
Berthier, and more cold and reserved than that favourite of Napoleon, he was 
not caleulated to acquire the attachment of armies. He possessed, however, 
a great capacity for political speculation, and has delineated, with con- 
siderable judgment and discrimination, the false and delusive series of mea- 
sures that completely defeated the expedition to the east. The narrative of 
the former general terminates at the battle of Aboukir, while that of the 
latter does not commence till after the victory of Heliopolis ; and, in order to 
fill up the chasm between both these histories, the editor of these memoirs 
has taken upon himself to supply the deficiency, and by his means we 
possess a complete account of the wars of Egypt and Syria, the events of 
which afe ranged in proper order, and stated with considerable perspicuity 
and exactness. With respect to the works themselves, we may observe, 
that the recital of both is simple, and sketched with a masterly hand, fre- 
quently possessing a sort of dramatic interest, and uniformly spirited and 
animated, The style of Berthier is vigorous and masculine, and his obser- 
vations chiefly confined to military operations. The language of Reynier, 
on the contrary, is simple, and he allots a larger space to the consideration 
of political views. He very ably reviews the administration of the incapable 
Menou,who, after the assassination of Kleber, succeeded to the command 
of the army of Egypt. 

If, as has been frequently asserted, the expedition to Egypt was conceived 
in the breast of a profound politician, and undertaken with the highly com- 
mendable view of reviving the arts and sciences in their primitive cradle, and 
the country that had originally given them birth; and if this truly philoso- 
phical suggestion gave the first impulse to the enterprise in order to rescue a 
whole people from the most d ng slavery, then this expedition merits 
the applause of nations; it affords a striking proof of the civilization of 
modern times, and the superiority of the men of the present age over the 
erusaders of the 13th century, who were induced by the fanatical harangues 
of a frantic hermit to carry fire and sword into distant regions, for the 
recovery of the holy land, But if, on the contrary, this famous re 
was not undertaken with that benevolent and philosophical view to which we 
have alluded ; if even it were only one of those sanguinary enterprises arising 
from the ambitious views of governments and individuals, still it would ten 
considerably to excite our sympathy, and would undoubtedly raise our 
astonishment and admiration. tt must have been a curious spectacle to 


behold 
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behold Napoleon, who had scarcely arrived at the flower of his youth, and 
who was then the favourite champion of that liberty, the vestiges of which he 
subsequently destroyed, seated on the tomb of one of the ancient kings of 
Egypt, at the base of the largest of the pyramids, which the lapse of forty 
ages has not caused to moulder or decay, and giving lessons of toleration to 
the priests of the prophet Mahomet. It was a magnificent spectacle to 
behold the countries of the east overspread with European armies, that per- 
formed exploits almost miraculous in the midst of sandy deserts, or at the 
foot of Mount Tabor, and the base of the pyramids. Frenchmen, Arabians, 
Mamelukes, and lish,— Africa and Europe come to close quarters, and 
engage in battle in the vicinity of those stupendous ruins that have stood the 
test of ages. Buonaparte, Desaix, Kleber, Lannes, and Murat, the Grand 
Visir Joussef, Sir Sidney Smith, Solyman, the fearless assassin of Kleber, 
pass successively before our eyes: we follow them to the midst of camps ; 
we se with them under same tent; their pictures, indeed, are not 
equally flattering in the colouring and outline, some being more pleasing and 
others more sombre and repulsive ; but that is naturally to be expected, ac- 
cording as a friend or an enemy has guided the pencil of the artist. 


Mémoires autographes de M. le Prince de Montbarey, ministre secrétaire 
d@ Etat au département de la Guerre sous Louis XVI, 3 vol. in 8vo. 
Paris, 1826, 1827, Eymery. 


M. pz Montsarey is a true representative of the “ancien régime ;" he 
is vain, frivolous, and egotistical. His memoirs are amply descriptive of his 
character, and in these he furnishes us with the genealogy of his ancestors, 
displaying at the same time the various means which he employed to elevate 
the rank of his house, and unfolding the paltry intrigues of the palace, and 
the chivalrous prowess of the lords of the court. ey describe, with ad- 
mirable exactness, that period during which Paris gave the tone to the 
fashionable world, when Duclos called the French, “‘ The children of 
Europe,” and when Raynal compared that nation to “A population of 
women ;” and, if we adopt the expressions of the Prince de Montbarey him- 
self, who observes, in speaking of the noblesse of his time, ‘ Provided that 
the public should see us sometimes at the court, and in private houses, 
where decent and honourable society met ; and provided that no scandalous 
and disgraceful adventure can be laid to our charge, we can preserve the 
tone and the, advantages of good company openly, while in secret we may 
have all the pleasures of the bad." 

The author was born at Besangon, on the 20th April, 1732, of a family 
more distinguished by its antiquity than by any conspicuous characters 
that it had produced. He quitted the college of the Jesuits at the of 
twelve years, to enter into the military service, and joined, with the _ of 
captain, the regiment of Loraine, of which his father was then colonel. 
His advancement was rapid and brilliant, and after his first campai id 
Germany, he rose to the post of colonel. Shortly after he was made briga- 
dier-general, and captain of the Cent-Suisses ; at thirty he was appointed 
maréchal de camp, and inspector general of infantry. Like other young 
noblemen of that period, he displayed bravery in the field, and frivolous- 
ness and gallantry in the garrisons, 

He was a gamester and a rake at an early period of his life, and he devoted 
the maturity of his age to secret intrigues, and ambitious views. Having 
drawn up some memorials on the state of military affairs, that circumstance 
drew on him the marked attention of the council of war, which was mani- 
fested by nominating him adjunct to the Comte de St, aeaie we 
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shortly after succeeded in the war department. The Prince de Montbarey 
ssed a prodigious memory, a facility of application, and a variety of 
wledge, though of the ‘superficial kind; his manners and deportment 
were agreeable, and, like all’ other courtiers, he promised readily without 
giving himself much trouble about performance. 

His rank and character, and his position in society, afforded him eve 
ny of obtaining the confidence of princes, and of estimating their 
real merits. 

As he was educated, at a very early age, among the Jesuits, the reader 
will not be displeased to read his opinions of that renowned society : 

*The Jesuits, at this period fad almost exclusively the charge of the 
education of youth, in almost all the Catholic countries of Europe. The 
peculiar nature of their institution had assigned them that task, which they 
eagerly embraced as the means of extending their dominion. Being admitted 
into the most opulent and distinguished families in the quality of instructors, 
they also became the confessors of the inmates ; and thus two most powerful 
springs of ambition were placed in their hands. Their secret policy was, 
while they watched over the health and morals of their pupils, to prolong the 
duration of the education of the youth committed to their charge to as remote 
a period as ne and, necessarily, to render the progress of their im- 
provement , especially those who were destined for the military profes- 


sion. But, with respect to those young persons who were intended for the 
Ecclesiastical order, their course of proceeding was different. The early 
talents of these pupils they took every means to forward, and improve, espe- 
cially if their birth and connexions seemed to promise them the highest pre- 
ferments in the church, thinking naturally to find in them powerful patrons, 
or subservient creatures to their own particular views. With the exception 


of this favoured class, they rarely brought forward, in useful and substantial 
knowledge, only persons of a middling condition in life, whom they could 
easily convert into humble instruments, and occasional panegyrists. It is 
owing to this steady and uniform policy, that, in all the public exercises which 
they proficiently exhibited, prizes were ostentatiously bestowed only on young 
persons belonging to the two particular classes which I have named. These 
worthy fathers were very skilful in converting the ruling passion for public 
exhibitions, that prevails in the French nation, to their own private benefit ; 
and also in adopting every means that might engage the attention, and inte- 
rest the vanity of the families of their pupils. Thus they drew into the ser- 
vice of their own body all the passions that usually influence mankind.’ 

As our author passed the early days of his youth in the midst of camps, 
his memoirs are filled with military anecdotes, which bear the impression of 
the peculiar manners of that period, and which, as well as the two following 
ones, are not defective in point of interest and originality :— 

‘The battle of Raucoux is, perhaps, the only one, and certainly the first, 
the order for which was given from the stage. Our head-quarters were at 
Tongres. When the piece was over, the actress that came forward to 
announce the performance for the following day, advanced to the front of the 
stage, and sang the following stanza: 


Demain, nous donnerons reliche 
Quoique le directeur s’en fiche : 
Vous voir eit comblé nos desirs ; 
Mais il faut ceder a la gloire. 

Nous ne songeons qu’ 4 vous plaire, 
Vous ne songez qu’ 4 la victoire. 


* After this song, the Major-General on duty, who was officer for the day, 


appeared, and said aloud, that the General should beat instead of the 
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retreat that evening; and that the different corps should be served with 
powder and ball at ten o'clock at night. He then gave orders that every 
officer and soldier should instantly jom his corps, and not quit it on any 
account. The order was obeyed, and every one displayed the same gaiety 
as he had shewn during the play. 

And again— 

‘ The Duke de Boufflers was employed in the capacity of Lieut.-General 
in the army of Flanders. He was the grandson of the Field-Marshal of the 
same name, who was so highly distinguished in the latter years of the reign 
of Louis XIV., who, in remuneration of his splendid services at the siege of 
Lisle, made him Governor of French Flanders, an office which he transmitted 
to his son, and successively to his grandson, of whom [am now speaking. 
During the winter of 1745-46, Louis XV. created the regiment of Boufflers- 
Wallon, of which the son of Boufflers, then only fourteen, had been 
appointed Colonel. The Duke de Boufflers himself was then Lieut.-General 
in the same army ; and having learned that his son’s regiment was among the 
number of those that were ordered to attack the village of Raucoux, and 
fearing that, at the early age of fourteen, the commencement of his military 
career might be attended with unpleasant circumstances, he requested Mar- 
shal Saxe to permit him to quit the division of cavalry which he commanded, 
to place himself, as a mere volunteer, by the side of his son, at the head of 
the regiment of Boufflers. When the column of attack arrived at the skirts 
of the village, he took his son in his arms, and flung him over the entrench- 
ments ; he quickly followed him himself, attended by two pages, who, by 
reason of his capacity as aid-de-camp to the king, were obli to accom- 
pany him. Both father and son conducted themselves with the greatest 
intrepidity, but the two young pages of the king lost their lives.’ 

Our author subsequently became Minister of War, the favourite of the old 
Comte de Maurepas, and the Counsellor of Louis XVI. He was thus 
enabled to have a correet knowledge of the court, and duly to appreciate the 
men of his own period. But he does not describe them all with equal impar- 
tiality ; and if the portrait of the Count d'Artois, now Charles X., which we 
shall transcribe, reveals the pencil of a friend, that of Necker discovers the 
hatred and jealousy which this ministerial artist bore to the Minister of 
Finance : 

‘The person of the Comte d'Artois is formed with the utmost grace and 
symmetry, and exhibits the most elegant model of the French figure and 
standard. His countenance is equally pleasing and interesting, and is such 
as might afford to the imagination an idea of the imaginary portrait of per- 
fection which our poets, authors of romance, and historians, have assigned 
to a French prince. He possesses all the fire and vivacity of youth, joined to 
all the graces of politeness and gallantry. The superiority of his accomplish- 
ments in this respect has procured him the title of GaLaor, because he 
realizes the fictitious portrait of perfection which the writers of romance have 
assigned to that hero. As his extraordinary polish, and his agreeable temper 
and manners, seemed to point him out as the prince of the youth of France, 
he was speedily recognised as such, and became a model of fashion both for 
the city and the court. 

‘ Mr. Necker was born at Geneva, that receptacle of the vile of all nations, 
where all the vices are naturalised—where stock-jobbing and the art of 
making a fortune at the expense of others, and by all means, right or wrong, 
constitute the distinctive character of the inhabitants, and who have, without 
exception, a natural aptness for commercial calculations and combinations, 
came at an early age to Paris, as his townspeople usually do. 

* His Genevese genius, and its concomitant qualities, soon unfolded them- 
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selves, so that instead of a salaried clerk, which was his original destination, 
he became partner in the house into which he had been admitted in the 
former capacity. The advantages arising from his share in the business, in 
addition to his own private speculations, having advanced him to a state of 
affluence and fortune, he assumed a taste for polite literature, and adventured 
as a belle it. He opened his doors, and perhaps his purse, to some men 
of letters who trumpeted forth his praises, as a matter of course. Havin 
published some memorials on the subject of finance, he became associat 
with that numerous class of idlers that abound at Paris, and who incessantly 
devote their attention to politics and affairs of state. 

* As Mr. Necker kept a good house, his hungry followers exerted them- 
selves to procure him influence and consideration. His Memorial on the 
Commerce of Corn, published at a moment when the folly of the public was 
totally engrossed by that subject, made his company and acquaintance be 
sought by allthat interested themselves about nn matters, 

* He was afterwards patronized and panegyrized by the Duchess d Auville, 
who kept open shop for wit and literature at stated hours ; and he became, 
thanks to the gigantic powers of his genius, one of the professors of that 
school, the sain of which, under the pretence of promoting the improve- 
ment of agriculture, and giving useful imformation to Government, became 
its secret enemies and detractors.” 

‘Good dinners and a few pamphlets attached the beaux esprits of Paris 
to Mr. Necker, and the panegyrists of his principles of political economy 
had produced his reception into the society of the Duchess d'Auville, whose 
Coryphzeus he now became. If the interests of the East India Company 
brought him into contact with persons from whom his birth and condition 
would have kept him separate ; and if the love of lucre had bore him out in 
a society so superior to his own pretensions, the publication of his opinions on 
religious matters secured him admission into the philosophical cabal, among 
whom this book became a sort of catechism, and acquired a celebrity beyond 
anything of the kind. The Prince de Monibarey, finding himself now coun- 
teracted in all his views by this same Mr. Necker, whose portrait he draws, 
resigned the portfolio of War Minister to the Marquis de Segur, at the close 
of the year 1780, During his own ministry, Louis XIV. had showered down 
favours on him, and on quitting office he continued to be attached to that 
prince, whose excellent intentions he had estimated very highly, but whose 
feebleness of character he does not sufficiently condemn, 

During the insurrection of the 14th of July, 1789, he resided at a hotel in 
the vicinity of the Bastile, and on the report of some false intelligence that the 
people were about to set fire to the stores of gunpowder that were in that 
fortress, he came out on foot with his wife, in order to seek refuge in another 
quarter of Paris, and was immediately made prisoner by the insurgents. He 
would perhaps have been sacrificed to their fury on that occasion, had not 
M. de la Galle, the Commandant of the National Guard, rescued him 
from the hands of the mob, and concealed him in a closet in the Hotel 
de Ville, from which he contrived to make his escape during the night. 

He emigrated in the year 1791, and went to reside with his family at Con- 
stance in Switzerland, where he died in the year 1796. It was during the pe- 
riod of his emigration that the Prince de Montbarey composed the memoirs 
which are now before us; and we see, by the numerous instances of incor- 
rectness with which they abound, that the author did not intend them for the 
public eye. The editors have shown every degree of respect to his manu- 
script ; and, with a scrupulosity for which we give them credit, they have not 
hazarded the slightest ‘alteration in its style, even when it offends against the 
rules of grammar, or against the principles of good taste, His work, if we 
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may hazard the expression, might be styled the “ ancien regime,” painted by 
itself. 


Voyage en Italie, et dans Sicile; par L. Simond, 2 vol. 8vo. Paris, chez 
7 Sautelet et Cure. 


Mr. Stwonp is a traveller already well known by his observations on Eng- 
land and Switzerland. He is sensible, acute, and philosophical ; but all these 
qualities will be of no avail, unless they have a sufficiency of previous know- 
ledge to work upon. Mr. Simond was doubtless very adequate for his task on 
Switzerland ; as he had not only resided long in the country, but, moreover, 
possessed many literary friends of the highest name and character who were 
competent to prevent his falling into glaring error. A rational traveller, and 
one acquainted with the language, has also every facility for acquiring correct 
information upon England ; tor, both in a civil and politieal point of view, the 
various departments of this country are so well portioned out and arranged 
and their limits so excellently defined, that they lay before the eye ofthe ob- 
server like a correctly delineated map, and require only a patient investiga- 
tion. The haste, however, for which English travellers have been blamed 
when abroad, may also be brought to bear with justice against most foreigners 
in this country ; and the result is, that we have very few correct informants 
on our institutions and establishments. With Italy, however, it is very 
different. The country is so parcelled out and divided, there are so many 
different states, such a strange diversity of dialects, so astonishing a dis- 
parity of institutions, privileges, and customs, such an exceeding mass of 
ignorance, superstition, and absurdity, and, wherewithal, intercourse is sa 
very difficult, that no traveller can acquire correct intelligence, unless he 
has had the patience to accumulate that information which years alone can 
afford. 

Mr. Simond enters Italy by the Simplon, and after visiting the lakes of 
Como, and the Lago Maggiore, stops first at Milan; where he gives the 
usual description of the Cathedral, the Ambrosian Library and St. Carlo 
Boromeo. From thence he proceeds to Venice, by way of Verona and 
Padua, which towns are very slightly mentioned; but we can assure Mr. 
Simond that, in this instance, brevity is not the soul of wit. Venice is as 
speedily dismissed ; although we could have well spared a few moments 
perusal for ascertaining the present state of the unfortunate Adriatic Queen ; 
we are sorry that Mr. Simond has not indulged us; for, after Forsyth, 
we know of no individual so competent for satisfying us in this respect. 
He hurries on through Bologna to Florence, where, atter finding fault with 
the Venus de Medicis, and impugning the authenticity of Raphael's pictures, 
on the bare authority of his fnend Mr. Fabre, he indulges in a flourishing 
eulogium onthe Countess of Albany ; likewise, we presume, on the authority 
ofthe same gentleman, who was her late, if not her latest, Cavaliere Ser- 
vente. After a short residence at Pisa, he proceeds to Rome, where his 
principal care appears to have been, to knock off the greatest number of 
palaces in the shortest possible space of time. Indeed, the principal 
object of this gentleman's tour seems to have been, to conclude it as 
quickly as possible, in order to publish his book. On the subject of Italian 
society, we must beg to differ from the learned traveller; but as a general 
refutation would lead us too far, in this brief notice, we shall here take leave 
of him, laying before our readers our account of one of the most curious fes- 
tivals of modern Italy, denominated the Befana, and an exposition of the 
as curious system of Cavaliere Serventeism; on which, however, he has 
made a few judiciqus observations. 

On the eve of the Epiphany, it is the custom in Florence, and has been so 
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from time immemorial, as we find it mentioned by the earliest writers, to go 
about in procession, carrying what is called the Befana, accompanied b 
lights, music, and the discordant sounds of long red made of glass, muc 
to the annoyance of all quietly-disposed persons. We have often been in society 
where this ceremony was the subject of conversation, and nobody could pre- 
cisely define what the Befana meant. Indeed, it would be difficult to do so, 
as it appears under so many different forms. Sometimes the Befana is a 
white bull, with a child on its back, adorned with garlands of flowers; at 
others, it is personified by a donkey, covered with gaudy trappings. We have 
seen it represented both as a male and female; but more generally it is a sort 
of monster, or ridiculous representation of the heathen deities, drawn in an 
ornamented car, and an object of great terror to all the children in the place. 
Some, indeed, have been inclined to trace its origin to the remotest ages of 
Paganism, while others conceived it more properly to belong to the earliest 
days of Christianity. We should be for the latter opinion, both from its ety- 
mology, and from the circumstance in the sacred writings which it seems in- 
tended to commemorate. 

Several of the earliest Italian writers have asserted, that the Befana is a 
name without any signification, invented by nurses and old women, to frighten 
children into good behaviour. But this does not appear very probable, as 
from its near approach in sound to the name of the solemnity which it 
appears intended to represent, it would rather incline one to suppose, that the 
Befana, with its synonyme Befania, is a vulgar contraction of the Italian 
word Epifania ; and from the circumstance of its falling on the eve of that 
sacred rite, which, according to the most ancient ecclesiastical rules, is,ordered 
to be observed on the 6th January, it would be entitled, we should think, to a 
more substantial derivation than an old woman's fancy. 

According to the signification given by the Academia della Crusca, the 
Befana is defined to he a sort of puppet or doll, made up of rags, either 
representing a male or female, but more generally the latter, which 1s carried 
about on the eve of the Epiphany, and which used to be stuck up at the win- 
dows of the lower orders during that festival. From hence the Befana was 
considered as a kind of scarecrow, and became a term of reproach. To this 
day it is frequently applied to an ugly woman ; and the poet Berni, describing 
such a one, uses it in that sense: 


** Ha gli occhi rossi, e il viso furibondo, 
I labbri grossi, e par la Befania.”’ 


Having thus identified the Befana with the Italian word Epifania, and the 
solemnity which it commemorates, it may fairly be supposed to represent the 
extraordinary appearance of the Magi, who are described in Holy Writ as 
“coming from afar,” and the numerous presents given to children at that 
season, to be typical of the offerings made by them to our Saviour. 

Its occurrence at a period of feasting and rejoicing, and, in Catholic 
countries, of masking and unbounded license, may in some measure account 
for the ridiculous personifications and chimerical stories attached to the 
Befana, who, however, is not always held up to children as a bugbear, but 
sometimes as the rewarder of good behaviour, and dispenser of cakes and 
sweetmeats. The old nurses of Italy make children believe, that exactly at 
midnight, all sorts of animals are suddenly gifted with speech : hence Firen- 
zuola observes, “ Le pecore la notte della Befana favellano.” They say that 
at that moment every one’s lot is ameliorated, and that every thing undergoes 
a transformation ; that the walls of houses are changed into pastry ; that the 
muddiest water becomes most excellent wine ; and that nature is every where 
turned out of its natural course; that the Befana inhabits the tops of 
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chimneys, and on that night is to be seen flying about in the air, because it 
is the feast of the Magi, seeking to punish or reward good or bad children, 
providing the former with cakes, and the latter with bastinadoes. 

Neither are these stories confined to the nursery alone, for we have been 
most credibly informed, that the peasants in the mountains of Tuscany 
believe in the power of the Befana to this day, and consequently bestow an 
extra feed on their cattle on that evening, so that, in the event of their being 
endowed with speech on that occasion, they may be induced to speak well of 
their masters. 

This and many similar ceremonies indicative of traditional superstition, 
might easily be traced to the earliest theatrical representations of the sacred 
writings, which were then called ‘‘ Mysteries,” or “ Pia spectacula,” and 
were most frequent in Florence, during the early parts of the fifteenth century, 
although the Befana takes its rise from a much more remote period ; and 
certainly its similarity to the Bacchanalian rites of the ancients savours more 
of paganism than the generality of these ceremonies. It is also well known 
that the priests in the early days of Christianity, having first carefully abolished 
all remains of paganism, were obliged afterward to call in to their aid a 
number of religious shows and processions, which still bear so strong 4 re- 
semblance to the heathen mythology, to dazzle the minds of the ignorant, and 


amuse the imaginations of the superstitious ; and hence arises the great simi- 
larity between them. 


We will now turn to the subject of Cavaliere Serventeism, on which a 
few years’ residence in Italy has enabled us to say something. 

In former times, when Italy was of more consequence in the scale of 
political importance than unhappily she is at present, the male sex were 
supposed greatly to have out-numbered the female. At that time marriage, 
as it is now, was considered merely as a matter of convenience or family 
arrangement, in which the inclination of the parties for each other was the 
last consideration. If the rank and circumstances of the two persons, so 
solemnly joined together, appeared to be fitting, they were called upon to lay 
aside every better feeling, and make themselves as comfortable as they could 
under existing circumstances. 

There is a great diversity of opinion, as to which of the parties the blame 
should principally be attached ; we should be inclined to throw the greater 
part on the shoulders of the husband, as we are quite convinced that the 
conduct of a wife in all circumstances, in all stations, and in all countries, so 
intimately depends on that of her husband, that it is generally his fault if she 
go wrong. In Italy, also, the husband is most commonly older than the 
wife, and has a concomitant advantage over her in the ways of the world. 
She emerges, for the first time, from the precincts of a convent more or less 
rigid, and is instantaneously removed from the privations of monastic life, to 
preside over a brilliant establishment, exposed to all the allurements of 
fashionable society. Her mind is as a blank sheet of paper, on which it 
depends on her husband to inscribe what characters he pleases, and it gene- 
rally pleases him to reduce her to the common level. His own youth has, in 
most cases, been passed in dissipation and intrigue, in invading the domestic 
happiness of others. What right can he possibly have then, in his turn, to 
suppose that his own should be respected? It becomes a point of retributive 
justice, that he himself should be made to feel what he has so frequently 
inflicted on others, and he in general accelerates his fate, indeed principally 
occasions it, by being the first to go astray. There are few women who can 
pardon neglect ; and if the husband fail to cherish and protect his wife, she 
will naturally turn elsewhere for those attentions and kindnesses Se 
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withholds, or at least but parsimoniously deals out, and he will find but little 
compassion in a country where custom sanctions, and society encourages this 
almost universal evil. 

Another argument in the lady's favour is the difficulty of resisting the in- 
fluence of fashion; and the depravity of society in Italy is such, that, for a 
lady to be without a “ cavaliere servente,” is considered as tantamount to her 
being without merit sufficient to attract one. The husband, engaged by some 
other woman, leaves his wife to her own resources ; repelled by neglect on 
the one hand, and allured by attention on the other, it is almost impossible 
she should resist the manele contagion. She naturally gives herself up to 


the first man of fashion who pleases her, and he neglects his own wife, and 
permits her to be in like manner attended to by somebody else. In this 
way a great number of domestic bickerings may be supposed to be avoided, 
alt ough it necessitates a community of property and universality of relation- 


' at, however patriarchal, would not be tolerated in some countries. 
m the general use of this most neighbourlike practice, one hears but few 
complaints, as it is the common lot of all. Yet there are instances where the 
case falls peculiarly hard; such as those, who, from absence, or other cir- 
cumstances, are equally prevented from increasing the size of their own fa- 
milies, or interfering in that of their friends. To such a one, who had just 
returned, after a long absence, during which his family had marvellously in- 
creased, bearing an exact resemblanee to any body but himself, we once heard 
the puzzling inquiry made, of how he contrived to have his house so full of 
children, w abe himself was so frequently absent. To this he most gravel 
replied, shrugging up his shoulders, ‘“‘ Che volete? sono tutti nati in casa,” 
(what would you have? they are all born in the house). And this is quite as 
much as an Italian husband can reasonably expect or hope for; except, 
indeed, that it is said he is generally allowed to be the father of his first child. 
In favour of the antiquity of this system, the Italians assert that cava- 
liere serventeism derives its origin from the earliest days of chivalry, when 
it was the custom to select some elderly relative, or intimate friend of the 
family, always of a certain age, who was to act as a sort of male duenna, 
during the absence of the husband, either at the wars or elsewhere. The 
duty of this person, so appointed, was not only to watch over the propriety 
of the lady's conduct, but was also to be her constant attendant to all a 
of amusement, to protect her from injury and defend her from insult. So far, 
we do not doubt that it derived its origin from the kindest intentions, and 
was then most purely Platonic: but, as in politics, so in love, abuses have 
gradually crept in; and the ladies, finding they were obliged to have this 
appendage about their persons to please their husbands, naturally tried to 
render it as little disagreeable as possible, to please themselves by selecting 
the least old and ugly of their acquaintance. From that time, the cavalieri 
serventi have increased in number, and decreased in age, until they ney be 
very justly considered to produce the directly opposite effect to that for which 
they were originally intended. The cavaliere servente of the present day, at 
Florence, is a tame domestic animal, possessing all the qualifications of a 
spaniel-dog—the worse he is treated the better he behaves, and seems always 
ready to lick the hand that chastises him. We have not yet made up our minds 
which to admire most—the caprice of the lady, the meanness of the lover, or 
the degradation of the husband. How a man, possessing the smallest sense 
of propriety, can see another pay those attentions to his wife, which she 
should receive from no one but himself, is what we cannot comprehend ; and 
should not have believed, if we had not frequently seen the husband quietly 
giving up his place to his more fortunate rival, as if it was the lady's nght to 
indulge in a plurality of lovers. By the usages of society, however, no lady 
18 
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is allowed to have more than one cavaliere servente at a time ; neither is it 
considered respectable that she should change them too often. At least, she 
would incur the same sort of reputation that a lady does in our own country, 
who is always changing her servants, and might perhaps find the same sort 
of difficulty in getting a new one. But some proportion of blame would also 
attach to the gentleman, as it might be supposed that he was turned off for 
some misdemeanour of his own, and this would occasion him equal difficulty in 
finding another place. For these reasons, the mutual interests of the parties 
bind them so closely together, that it is more a matter of necessity for a lady 
to be faithful to her “ Cavaliere Servente,” or, at least, to appear so, than to 
her husband ; from whence Lord Byron has most justly styled this connection, 


** A second marriage, which corrupts the first.” 


But dearly does the gentleman pay for this preference ; for, from the moment 
that he exclusively devotes himself to any lady, he degenerates into being her 
slave, and may ost be said to have sold himself, body and soul, to her 
service, so servile is the attendance required of him. The first thing in the 
morning is his attendance at her toilette, where he occasionally performs 
the most menial offices about her person; accompanies her abroad, or 
amuses her at home, as she may feel inclined; and if, as is vie the 
case, he has not the run of the table, he retires to snap up his dinner, and 
change his dress for the evening, when he again waits upon his mistress, to 
attend her wherever she pleases to go, to conversazione, opera, or ball. A 
lady is as regularly expected to bring her “* Cavaliere Servente,” as any part 
of her dress; and it is tacitly allowed that he is included in every invitation. 
He takes care of her cloak, shawl, and gloves ; is ready to obey her slightest 
signal, and watches, with the most vigilant attention, to prevent even her 


wishes, and gratify all her caprices. The amusements of the | being 
s the 


finished, he calls her carriage, and accompanies her home; take light 
from the servant, and sees her to the door of her bed-room; whether he 
passes this barrier we will not pretend to determine, but if he does not, time 
and opportunity can scarcely be supposed wanting to complete the dishonour 
of the husband. 

In giving this sketch of Italian society, we do not think those of our coun- 
trymen, who have had opportunities of being well acquainted with it, will ac- 
cuse us of having overcharged the picture. We do not at all mean fo say there 
are not many most unexceptionable persons among the ladies of Italy ; but 
they are rare, and their very scarcity renders them more estimable ; that they 
are not more numerous is, we believe, the fault of the men. What will appear 
still more unaccountable to an English reader is the assertion, that, with the 
single exception on the score of gellantry, they are, in general, excellent mem- 
bers of society ; affectionate mothers, kind friends, amiable companions, and, 
if one may be allowed the expression, where that exception exists, good wives. 
This may, in some measure, be accounted for by the facility their religion af- 
fords thenrin pardoning their little peccadilloes of this nature. We have seen 
a lady go to church for the purpose of confessing her sins, leaning on the arm 
of her “ Cavaliere Servente." How she settled the matter between the priest 
and her conscience, we cannot possibly say ; but she must have obtained a 
“ carte blanche,” to begin a new score, as the same gentleman accompanied 
her home, and there was no outward or visible alteration in her conduct. 
Speaking of their feelings as to religion, Goldsmith has most inimitably de- 
scribed them as, 

** Even in penance planning sins anew ;”’ 
and there is no case where this observation may be more happily applied than 
in the present, for they have not altered since his time. Another reason why 
this 
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this system is favoured with such general toleration, is the latitude society 
allows to what, with us, would be considered as the greatest breach of pro- 
prety, and treated accordingly. With us, a woman is either all she ought to 

, or all she ought not to be; weadmitof no medium. For this, the Italians 
accuse us of being too severe with the fair sex ; and shelter. themselves under 
the pretence, that their little pee are entirely innocent, and never go 
beyond a sort of tender and Platonic friendship. Although this may be true, 
it is almost beyond credibility, and at any rate is a most dangerous experi- 
ment. But as we cannot in politeness contradict them, we must content 
ourselves with hoping, that Plato will never find so many votaries in our land, 
and that our lodies may continue to support that superiority of conduct, 


which justly entitles them to the envy and admiration of thei continental 
neighbours. 


Antonio Foscarini. Tragedia, di G. B. Niccolini. Piatti. Firenze. 1828. 


Tuis highly-popular and excellent tragedy was produced at the Cocomero 
Theatre, in Florence, towards the close of last year, and excited a sen- 


sation unequalled by any modern dramatic work, if we except perhaps the 
Aristodemo of Monti. It having been rather slightingly mentioned by one of 
our contemporaries, we think a description of it due, as well to the distin- 
guished author, as to our readers, in order that its merits may be fairly esti- 
mated, The scene is laid in Venice, and the tragedy opens with a deliberation 
of the senate on the measures most proper for the defence of the republic 
against the Spanish conspiracy of 1618. At this sitting a law is passed, by 
which it is enacted that whoever should thenceforth be found within the pre- 
cincts of a foreign minister's residence, or holding with them any communi- 
cation, was to be punished by death as a traitor to his country. This law, 


though ceperans eveees by patriotic motives, owed its origin to the private 


hate subsisting between the families of Contarini and Foscari. Antonio 
Foscari, son of the reigning Doge, had long been the favoured lover of Theresa 
Navagero, but, during his absence, in fighting the battles of the state, she was 
induced to sacrifice her freedom and happiness to Contarini, in order to save 
her father’s life. On the return of Antonio to Venice, Contarini’s inflamed 
hatred and jealousy procures the passing of the law just mentioned, hoping to 
ensnare the thoughtless Foscarini, whose liberal principles, and detestation of 
the domestic tyranny exercised over the Venetians, were well known. The 
young soldier is naturally anxious to discover Theresa’s reason for breaking 
all her vows of love and faithfulness by a marriage with his most mortal foe. 
He succeeds in obtaining an interview, which is beautifully described by the 
poet ; and, while the lovers are mingling their fruitless lament on their sorrow- 
ful destiny, Theresa's confidante enters, and acquaints them that Contarini 
and his friend are approaching. Foscarini, finding no means of escape but 
into the adjoining gardens of the Spanish ambassador, hesitates not to expose 
his own life by transgressing the penpeaneet law in order to save the honour 
of his mistress, and shield her from the fury of her jealous lord. But, driven 
to despair by hopeless passion, and resolved not to be the victim of private 
feuds, he attempts his own destruction. At the report of the pistol, 7heresa 
involuntarily betrays her lover's concealment in the forbidden gardens, and 
he is there seized by Contarini, who drags him to the sacred dungeons of the 
state. Foscarini is brought before the Council of the ‘Three, and con- 
demned to suffer death, unless he give a satisfactory reason for his presence 
on the premises of the Spanish ambassador, which, of course, he refuses to 
do, as he must thereby betray the honour of Theresa. He not only persists 
in his silence before the council, but disregards the entreaties of his father, 
who sees himself obliged to condemn his own son. . Theresa, however, on 


hearing 
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hearing the situation of Foscarini, discovers herself to the council as his lover, 
and explains his reason for violating the law. This confession exculpates the 
prisoner ; but Contarini having, on the appearance of his wife, apprehended 
the probable of his victim, gives a private signal for Foscarimi's execu- 
tion, the warrant having been signed previously to Theresa's evidence. The 
black curtain is then drawn aside, and the lifeless body of Foscarini dis- 
covered, upon which Theresa stabs herself, and dies. 

Such is the outline of the plot, which, without being particularly intricate, 
always keeps the attention alive, and gives occasion for much beautiful poetry, 
abounding in liberal sentiment and fearless expression, such as we are equal! 
surprised and gratified to meet with in modern Italian poetry. This tragedy 
reflects the highest credit, not only on Signor Niccolini, the author, but also 
on the government, whose wise moderation permitted the performance of a 
dramatic = so replete with political and patriotic allusions. It was re- 
ceived with the most enthusiastic applause, and played for a number of suc- 
cessive nights to overflowing houses. 

We have translated the following passage descriptive of the Doge’: iruitless 
attempts to discover the reason of his son's apparent violation of Venetian 
law. 


The Doge and Antonio Foscarini. 


The Doge. Oh, how shall words 
Reveal the horror that o’erwhelms my soul ? 
Antonio. Guilty I seem, and yet am innocent. 
The Doge. What say’st thou ? 
Too well, alas! I know th’ ambitious hopes 
That swell'd thy daring breast, when borne away 
By youth's impetuosity and pride. 
In foreign | hast thou imbibed the hate 
Of thine own country's laws ? 
Antonio. I strove to sweep away 
This infamy of Europe—and, from my lips, 
A liberal voice at length was widely heard 
Amid the silence of a dastard age, 
While Italy beheld her tyrants pale, 
And bondsmen, blush for shame. But when once more 
The slavish counsels triumph'd, sweet it was 
For me to wander o'er th’ Helvetian hills, 
Mid frozen Nature's frowning majesty, 
And feel that I was free, tho’ exiled long 
From the sweet air of the Adriatic shores, 
By bright suns blest,—but curst by tyranny! 
I cast off the coward fear that sways 
The silent slaves of Venice, and the woes 
That bide within the cruel city’s breast. 
Far sweeter aspect bore those barren hills 
Than aught presented in this dungeon cave. 
The Doge. Who open'd it? Thyself, rash innovator ! 
Thy haughty hate hath plac’d thee in the power 
Of the mysterious Three. Each rebel code 


To poe in public of his private thought, 
And descant on the people and the law ; 
But, know thou, that the power of the Three 
Is dear to Venice, and by all alike 

Beheld in wordless fear. The lordly crest 
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And lowly brow, nay this, my ducal crown, 
Must bend before it. 
Here is no people! Vile and crouching slaves, 
Who bear a voiceless sorrow to the tomb; 
Ere Death destroys, doth torture seal their lips. 
But wherefore waste these unavailing words ? 
Cast round thy look and tremble! Not a fear 
Have I, but again repeat, oh father! 
That I am innocent. 
The Doge. What witness hast thou of thine innocence ? 
Antonio, This heart and God. 
The Doge. Speakest thou of God? who ‘neath thy father’s feet 
Dost open now the tomb,—and dishonour— 
Anton. Believe it not! 
Time will soon prove that one sole name belongs 
To Fosearini and to Honour. 
The Doge. The facts accuse thee. 
Antomo. Guilty on earth, 
But innocent in heaven ! 
The Doge. I must, then, condemn 
My son if he be silent, and the world 
A great and terrible example give. 
Antonio, Why doth the Doge delay? Increase the list,— 
The horrid samples of domestic wrong— 
Let Bondage have her Brutus. 
The Doge. O cruel words! 
An only infant thou wert born to me, 
And, from thy earliest years, wert ever held 
Thy mother’s sweetest source of pride, and mine. 
© happy mother! She is dead, whose heart, 
If living, would be lacerated now ! 
She had no fear that shame would light on thee, 
But hop'd her son would worthy of us prove— 
The prop and pride of my declining years. 
But now, this purple robe with blood defil'd, 
No child shall lift his looks unto my crown, 
While doom'd to sad and solitary days, 
A splendid slave, me aes and insecure ; 
Within a palace, by the dungeon where 
My son shall have been slain, I sadly dwell !— 
How !—silent and unmov'd? 
Antonio. Silent 1 am—but not unmov'd!"——— 


We here conclude our extract, which may serve to justify our praise of this 
excellent poem, 


Musée de Peinture et de Sculpture, ou receuil des principaux tablaur, statues 
et bas reliefs des collections publiques et particulizres del Europe ; dessine 
et grave @l eau forte, par Reveil, avec des notices descriptives, critiques 
et historiques, par Duchesse ainé. Paris, Brussels, and London. 


Gippon has remarked, that ‘were England to know the treasures in the 
Fine Arts which she really possesses, she would be astonished at their 
amazing extent and value.” We believe this may be true with respect to 
England ; but the observation will equally apply to any other country of 
Europe. The fact is, that the labours of the oid masters (who worked '— 
suc 
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such wonderful rapidity, as frequently to plan and finish a glorious produe- 
tion in a few hours) are so widely scattered, that no individual has hitherto 
possessed the patience and industry to gather the treasures and give them 
to the public in a compressed and classified form. Without disparagement 
to the taste and acuteness, and particularly to the good intentions of English 
travellers, the customary haste (flying artillery fashion) with which their 
tours are dispatched, prevents them from gratifying their taste (if they have 
any) for the fine arts, by an inspection of the works of even the greater 
masters. The days for the performance of the ‘ grand tour’ are long since 
passed. Young gentiemen may go to Venice, to float in the gondolas,— 
they may journey to Florence, for the inspection of the great gallery,—they 
may push on to Rome, to survey St. Peter's,—or they may even proceed to 
Naples, for the more important purpose of sipping ices and basking in the 
sunshine of those pleasures which pour their beams in such profusion on 
the modern Sybaris ;—but, beyond picking up a few Italian compliments for 
ordinary purposes, and a knowledge of the best eating shops, and traiteurs, 
and cafés, and hotels, for constant ‘ babillage’ for pier life, in what are they 
the gainers? They may talk of the Apollo Belvedere, and his breathing 
majesty of youth,—Raphael, and Correggio, and Caracci, may be with then 
names as common as household words; but would they be able to describe, 
critically, even the few paintings by these masters’ which they have beheld, 
or had opportunities of beholding >—we firmly believe they would not. An 
artist, however, may travel with different feelings from those of the pleasure- 
hunting ‘ voyageur.’ He may proceed with a full determination to improve 
his taste, and enkindle his faney, and feed the expansion of his genius, by 
gazing on the most beautiful productions of the heaven-inspired invention 
of man. But even to the keenest enthusiast, the precious commodity called 
time, may be wanting, for if he proceed to Paris, there is Italy before him ; 
if he give vent to his inclination, and journey to the principal cities of the 
southern Peninsula, even comprehending the innumerable and once repub- 
lican cities of its northern extremity, still it will not be possible, from the 
——— of circumstances, to gratify his curiosity: for it would require a 
ong life to visit the various palaces and galleries, and cabinets and houses, 
and even cottages, where splendid emanations of the old rich-visioned artists 
silently slumber in luxuriant repose. But there are spots even beyond the 
sanctified ground of Italy, which it behoves the painter to visit—there is 
Spain and there is Germany—where aa be found cities called Munich, 
and Mayence, and Dusseldorf, and Cassel, and Leipsig, and Dresden, and 
Berlin, and Vienna ; and then there is Holland, with its museums at the 
Hague, and Amsterdam ; and there too may be seen some precious produc- 
tions of art, in public galleries and private collections. 

The museum of paintings and sculpture is, therefore, a desideratum, and, 
we doubt not but will prove highly acceptable to the artist, the amateur, 
and the should-be man of taste. 

Let it not for a moment be supposed that any similarity exists between 
the present work and the ‘ Annales du Musée et de !Ecole Moderne des 
Beaux Arts,’ published by the late M. Landon. There are, indeed, some en- 
gravings which are the same in both works, but this is not the effect of 
wilful plagiarism on the part of the present publishers, but compulsory on 
them, as, from the intrinsic merit of the paintings, no museum of engravings 
would be complete without them. But the labours of M. Landon have 
been exclusively confined to the collections of France, whence the present 
work will comprise all the best productions of art throughout Europe. 

The execution of this work is intrusted to the engraver, M. Reviel, of 
Paris, alreatly celebrated for his delineation of the works of Canova and 


Jean 
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Jean Goujon, and to M. Duchesne, who has undertaken the explanatory 
descriptions, and to whom we are indebted for an ‘ Essai sur les Neilles, 
engravings of the Florentine Goldsmiths of the 15th century. In the text 
will be found descriptive, explanatory, critical, and historical remarks of the 
original paintings, and the museum, galleries, or collections to which they 
belong, and biographical notices of the artists. The exact dimensions of the 
picture will be also given, so that this collection may be in truth called the 
most perfect yet offered to the public. 

The proprietors and publishers of this work have our cordial good wishes 
for its success. 


Carta Geognostica de los principales Distritos Minerales del Estado de 
Merico, formada sobre observaciones Astronomicas, Barometricas y Mine- 
ralogicas Hechas. Por Federico de Gerolt y Carlos de Berghes. 

Carte Somer ane des principaux Districts de Mines de l'état de Mexico, 
dressée d aprés des observations astronomiques, barométriques et minéra- 
logiques. Par Frederic de Gerolt et Charles de Berghes. Formant une 
Carte en deux planch@, et dix coupes géognostiques en quatre planches. 
Bonn, 1828. 

We beg to direct particular attention to this interesting work. The map, with 

its accompanying sketches, are taken from mathematical observations by two 

agents at the German mines in Mexico—Messrs. F. von Gerolt and C. von 

Berghes, who have presented the fruit of three years’ labour in the work before 

us, accompanied by explanatory remarks from the former gentleman. These 

remarks are highly important in a geognostic point of view, and are the 
more entitled to notice and confidence; from the fact, that they have met 
the entire approbation of the first geognostic scholars in Germany— 

Mr. von Humboldt, von Buch, as also of Professor Noeggerath at Bonn. 

They were written originally in German, and have been translated into 

French, which version 1s, we understand, at present circulated in London ; 

and we do not hesitate to pronounce the work one of the greatest practical 

and scientific utility ; it being the first attempt to make Europeans acquainted 
with this important part of American topography. 


Resumen Historico de la Revolucion de los Estados Unidos Mejicanos, por 
D. Pablo de Mendibil. 8vo. Londres. Ackermann. 
Historical Summary of the Revolution in the United States of Mexico. 


Tus work, as the title imports, is a summary taken from a voluminous ac- 
count of the Mexican revolution by Bustamante, one of the principal actors 
therein. This account, written in the epistolary form, occupies four volumes 
quarto; and the author of the Summary has had no ordinary labour to re- 
duce the misshapen mass of documents to an historical form. But, this 
having been done, the work is worthy of the most perfect confidence, from the 
high character of Bustamante, and his means of information, which may be 
concluded from the fact of his having been one of the principal leaders in the 
events whose memory he has preserved. This work of D. P. de Mendibil 
(who is himself an elegant scholar) merits every attention from those of our 
readers who are curious about American affairs. 


Juizio de la obra del Arzobispo de Pradt intitulado Concordato de Méico 
con Roma. Por el Dr. J. L. Villanueva. 8vo. London. 1827. 


Dr. VILLANUEVA is opposed to any transactions with the Roman See. Him- 
self a Catholic priest, m the full rigour and purity of the primitive church, he 
denounces all usurpations; and, while acknowledging the rights of the Su- 
preme Pontitf, denies him every claim originating from other sources. = 

work 
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work is replete with erudition on the point in question, and goes to prove that 
the new states of America possess in themselves sufficient faculties and re- 
sources for the regulation of their spiritual interests, without concessions and 
concordats from the see of Rome, which he declares to be pregnant with 
danger to American freedom. 


Ensayo sobre el Hombre de Mr. nupe version del Ingles. Por el Dr. J.J. 
Olmedo. Lima, 
Pope's Essay on Man, translated from the English. By J. J. Olmedo. 


Tuis is a free translation, and, in parts, a poetical exposition of the thoughts 
of Pope. It is a skilful performance in Spanish blank verse, and evidently 
from the pen of the able versifier of the Victory of Junin, a poem dedicated 
to Bolivar, and published in London and Paris. The translation of the Essay 
on Man p s no farther than the first epistle, and we hope soon to be 
gratified with the remaining three, the publication of which we presume to 
have been delayed by more important matters, Mr. Olmedo having been Pe- 
ruvian Envoy in London. 


NECROLOGY. 


BOSELLINI. 


Tue advocate Carlo’ Bosellini distinguished himself by his writings on sub- 
jects of legislation and political economy—topics seldom discussed by an 
Italian pen. In his Nuovo Esame delle Sorgenti della Publica, e della Pri- 
vata Richezze, which, although long before prepared by its author, did not 
appear till 1816, it not being considered safe to publish it during the sway of 
Napoleon, he examines the theories of Smith and other political economists, 
He afterwards wrote various articles in the Antologia, &c., on similar ques- 
tions ; and opposed the doctrines of Sismondi and Malthus, Of civil liberty 
and religious toleration Bosellini was a warm, yet dispassionate, advocate. 
He was born at Modena, in 1765, and died on the Ist of last July. 
LOUIS FRANCOIS CASSAS. 

Among those who have applied themselves to the investigation of the re- 
mains of ancient architecture, and have enthusiastically devoted themselves to 
the illustration of buildings and sites hitherto little known, this artist deserves 
a conspicuous place for those magnificent works on Istria and Syria, which 
have acquired for him the gratitude of every amateur in Europe. Combinin 
a taste for landscape with that for architecture, his industrious and skilf 
pencil has delineated some of the most interesting scenery of the countries he 
explored, as well as many of the most a edifices that embellished them ; 
while he has likewise, with no less ability and zeal, in some degree, made us 
amends for the ravages of time, by exhibiting the buildings themselves in 
what may be considered to have been their original. Cassas was born 
June 3d, 1756, at Azay-le-Feron; and after sedulously employing his youth 
in studying and delineating the antiquities of Sicily, Istria, and Dalmatia, ac- 
companied to Constantinople, Choiseul Gouffier, by whom he was selected to 
make drawings for the continuation of his Voyage dans la Grce. Shortly 
after he visited the opposite shores with M. Lech allier, the author of the 
classical Voyage de la Troade. As soon as he had finished examining the 
region immortalised by Homer, he proceeded to Balbec and Palmyra, whose 
superb remains were then known to Europe only by Wood's publication, 
About the commencement of the Revolution he returned to France, laden 
with the interesting stores he had collected during so many years of —_ 
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ted application ; and the treasures of his portfolio attracted the curiosity, and 
obtained for him the admiration, of every lover of the fine arts and antiquity. 
His Voyage d'Istrie et de Dalmatie, by dispersing copies of his labours, ren- 
dered his name familiar to the artists of other countries. The extensive sale 
of his other work, Voyage en —— et en Phénicie, has prevented its com- 
pletion, for although thirty parts have appeared, it is yet unfinished. In ad 
dition to these valuable labours, M. Cassas employed many years and con- 
siderable sums of money in forming a collection of architectural models in 
almost every style, which, with — disinterestedness, he gave up to the 
im government for a trifling life-annuity. This highly interesting and 
valuable collection is now deposited in the Palais de I’ Institut, until such time 
as a place shall be provided for it at the new Ecole des Beaux-Arts. M. 
Cassas died suddenly at Versailles, of a stroke of apoplexy, on the 1st of last 
November, in the seventy-second year of his age. 
DERESER. 

On the 16th of June, 1827, died Thaddeus Dereser, doctor of philosophy 
and theology, and professor at the re Breslaw, He was born at 
Fahr, a small viliage in the kingdom of Wurtemberg, and pursued his 
studies at Wurzburgh and Heidelberg. In 1780, after taking orders at 
Mayenne, he taught philosophy and divinity at Heidelberg, whence he pro- 
ceeded to the University of Bonn, and there received his degree, as doctor of 
divinity, in 1786. In 1791, he was appointed to a professorship at Stras- 
burgh, but, on the breaking out of the French revolution, in 1793, was con- 
demned to banishment, and afterwards to death, for refusing to abjure the 

riesthood. He escaped on the fall of Robespierre, and returned to Heidel- 

g, where he taught the oriental languages till 1806, when he was appointed 
to a chair at the University of Prezburgh. He soon, however, left his ap- 

intment, and resided sometimes at Karlsruh, sometimes at Lucerne, &c., 

e finally seemed to have procured a peaceable and permanent appointment, 
being named professor of divinity and canon at Bresiaw, in 1815; but his 
unsettled character induced him to think of some other change, when he died, 
at the date above mentioned. 

F. G. FLECK. 

Saxony has to lament the loss of F. G. Fleck, Counsellor of the Supreme 
Law Court in Dresden, and Knight of the Royal Saxon Order of Civil Merit. 
This gentleman's ability and industry, as a scholar, author, and lawyer, entitled 
him to a place among the first men of his no His juridical dissertations 
and treatises are numerous, and of the very highest authority among the 
Saxon lawyers. Since 1797 he was Member of the Supreme Law Court in 
the kingdom, a situation which he filled so as to secure the respect and ve- 
neration of his countrymen, as a just and fearless advocate of right. 


HASCHKE. 

We have lost the Nestor of German poets, Haschke, who died at the age of 
eighty-one years. He was professor and librarian at the University of Vienna, 
and united in friendly intercourse with Kant, Wieland, Herder, and Klop- 
stock. His works have never been collected, but we have reason to hope that 
that duty will be performed by his friend and successor Mr. Deinhardstein, 


WILHELM HAUFF. 

The friend of the preceding, survived him but a very short time, for he ex- 
pired soon after receiving the intelligence of the battle of Navarino; when, 
although then stretched on his death-bed, and nearly insensible, he started up, 
exclaiming, “ This will be delightful news to Miiller ; I must hasten to him 
directly.” Hauff, too, was a writer gifted with both sensibility and origi- 
nality ; although, it must be confessed, that his humour occasionally comet 
into 
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into extravagance. His Mittheilungen aus den Memoiren aes Satan, and 
his Phantasvenim’ Bremer Rathkeller, certainly display no ordinary talent ; yet 
are more likely to be admired in Germany than in England ; and in the latter 
he appears to have taken Hoffman for his model. In his latest production, 
a collection of tales, in two volumes, (1828,) that intitled Die Bettlerin von 
Pont des. Arts, is one of great interest. 

WILHELM MULLER. 

On the 1st of October, 1827, this much-admired lyric poet died, within just 
a week of his thirty-third birth-day, being born October 7th, 1794. Although 
his parents were rather below the middling class, his father seconded, as far 
as was in his power, the native talent of young Miiller, and bestowed on him 
a liberal education, in which, however, - was left to his own impulse ; but 
this, although it might have proved injurious in one less favourably gifted by 
nature, tended only to give freer play to his genius, and that spirit of origi- 
nality and independence, which are so conspicuous in his writings. Notwith- 
standing that he was thus induced to be excursive in his studies, he cannot 
be taxed with having been superficial; which may, perhaps, be attributed to 
his having subsequently attended the philological courses of Wolf, Solger, and 
other eminent professors. The war of 1813 called him from his studies to 
take up the sword ; but in the succeeding year he again exchanged the latter 
for the pen. He now applied himself to the earlier German poets; and in 
1816 appeared his Blumenlese aus den Minnesangern, accompanied with a 
Treatise on the Minnesangers; which, although it betrayed an immature 
critic, displayed also an original thinker. About the same time he translated 
from the English, Marlowe's Faustus. In 1817, he was invited by the Prus- 
sian ambassador, Baron von Sack, to accompany him on his travels to Italy, 
Greece, and Egypt ; he proceeded, however, with his patron, no further than 
Rome ; after which to Naples, and returned home through Florence and the 
Tyrol. His work, intitled Rom, Romerund Romerinnen, was the result of his’ 
observations in the Papal capital, and proves that he knew how to impart 
novelty to a subject apparently exhausted. But the production which first 
conferred on him celebrity, and which displays indisputable poetic talent, 
combined sometimes with sarcasm, at others with a delightful freshness and 
racy joviality of feeling, was his Gedichte aus den hinterlassen Papieren 
eines Reisenden Waldhornisten. To this succeeded his Lieder der Griechen, 
which must be allowed to be replete with as much energetic enthusiasm as 
the most zealous advocate of that oppressed people can desire. These pro- 
ductions obtained for him a place among the first of the lyrical poets of Ger- 
many; simple in their style, melodious in their language, noble in their senti- 
ments, it was no wonder that they captivated readers of all classes. 

Many tales and minor poetical productions of his pen are to be found in the 
Urania, and other German pocket-books ; among which ought not to be 
forgotten the admirable tale of Debora, m the Urania for the present year. 
But he was likewise a contributor to many publications of a far gher class— 
to the Hermes, the Hallische Literatur Zeitung, and Ersch and Gruber's 
Encyclopedia ; besides which, he edited the series of the German poets, in- 
titled Bibliothek Deutscher Dich er des \7ten Jahrhunderts, and containing 
the best lyrical productions of that period. 


RENTZEL. 

On the 8th December, 1827, the highly respectable scholar and clergyman, 
Dr. H. Rentzel, died in Hamburgh. He was remarkably assiduous in the 
discharge of his ecclesiastical duties, and displayed great zeal in opposing the 
gloomy mysticism which had taken root in the latter years. He wrote several 
treatises and sermons, which amply attest his piety and learning ; and, in 
1823, he published a Grammar of the German Language, 

RHODE. 
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RHODE. 
On the 23d August, 1827, died Dr. J. G. Rhode, also of Breslaw, known 
for his scientific researches in natural history and antiquities, especially relative 
to India and Bactaria. 


GERMAN MEDICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue fever, which afflicted in 1826 the towns of Sever, Groningen, &c., and 
their vicinities, has been the subject of several medical works on the conti- 
tinent. Among others, we may mention : 

1. Die Kurten Epidemie von 1826, insbesondere in Norderditmarschen. 
Eine medicinische Abhandlung von N. Dohrn Dr. wnd Physikus in Halle 
Altona 1827. 

2. Historia Epidemiae Malignae anno 1826, Ieverae bservatae Conscripta, 
F, A. L. Popken. Bremen 1827. 

3. Beschreibung der epidemischen Krankheit zu Griningen im Iahre 
1826, Von E. S. Thomassen 4 Thuessink Dr. und Professor. Mit Vorrede 
and Anmerkungen von Dr. J. W. Gittermann. Bremen 1827. 

4. Epidemia que anno 1826, urbem Groningam adflixit in brevi conspectu 
posita a G. Baker, Prof. Med. Groningen 1826. 

The author of No. 1 considered the fever as a splenitis epid. contagiosa, 
and conceives that the inundations were the cause of it, since the sea-water 
could not penetrate theclay, of which the ground all along the coast consists ; 
and produced, in consequence, during the summer heat, those evaporations 
which infected the atmosphere. 

The author of No, 2 states, that the disease began with a tertiana phreni- 
tica, which d erated afterwards into a cholera perniciosa, and ended with 
assuming all the symptoms of a febris paludosa. He also considers stagnant 
sea-water as the cause of the fever, but he denies its having had a contagious 
character. 

The author of No, 3 coincides with No. 1, in considering the spleen as the 
seat of the disease ; the inundations, the unusual heat of the summer, and the 
nature of the soil, are supposed to have given rise to the fever, which, in his 
opinion, was contagious. A sandy ground, which absorbed the sea-water, 
was remarked to be most advantageous to health. 

The author of No. 4 treated the fever as an intermittent typhus. The disease, 
in its aemé, was attended with strong fever, not a particularly quick pulse, 
great pains in the head, and along the spina dorsi, and the lower parts of the 
body, and violent vomitings. ‘The best remedy was chrom. sulphur. About 
one-fourth of the population of Griningen were seized by the fever, and 
2448 died. It is remarkable, that in 1718-19 the same fever raged in these 
countries, and was also preceded by an inundation in the year 1717. In 
Haller's works, a Dissertatio de morbo_Epidemico, anni 1719, written by 
Koker, gives an interesting account of it. 


CONTINENTAL LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
Berlin. 

Mr. A. von Humboldt has opened a course of Lectures on Physical Geography 
in this city. So great is the partiality of the public for these interesting 
lectures, that the halls are crowded to excess, and in that belonging to the 
Singimg Academy, containing about 800 persons, the king, all the royal 
family, and the chief officers of state, civil and military, are constant and at- 
tentive auditors. In this hall, Mr. H. simplifies his Lectures on the Wonders 
of Nature, and gives a more scientific course in the hall of the University to 
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the members of that establishment. From 500 to 600 persons can assemble 
in the last-mentioned saloon, and thus Mr. von Humboldt has about 1300 
auditors. We do not hesitate to say that no scientific lectures were ever 
delivered with more spirit and genius, or listened to with more profound and 
respectful attention. 
Brussels. 

Tue library of the celebrated Bollandists, consisting of several thousand 
volumes, among which 600 or 700 manuscripts, has been found again at Ant- 
werp. It had been lost during the French revolution, and will now form 
again a part of the public library of Brussels. 

Copenhagen. 
Tue first volume of the transactions of the Society of Ancient Northern 
Literature, contains a very learned and ingenious Essay of Mr. Rask, on 
Danish Orthography. Mr. Rask has in this work endeavoured, instead of a 
very vague and unsettled mode of spelling, which has hitherto been followed 
by his countrymen, (for it appears that not two of them spell alike) to introduce 
an orthography based on scientific principles, cubealenale be steady and un- 
alterable. He has shown that this may be effected without introducing any 
thing novel into the Danish orthographic system, but merely by adopting 
those amendments, which from time to time have been proposed by the most 
learned Danes. This, however, irritated the minds of some of his countrymen 
te such a degree, as hardly can be credited of a people so goodnatured and 
inoffensive as the Danes. What particularly hurt their feelings, was that 
instead of aa, by which the Danes were accustomed to express the same 
sound as we do by our a in the word ai/, he proposes to adopt the Swedish. 
character 4, which these neighbours of the Danes use for the same purpose. 
Mr. Rask, would tell them, that, though Swedish, this certainly was the most 
natural way of expressing a sound which was intermediate between a and o 
or rather, partook of both; he would show them it had been proposed a cen- 
tury ago, by a learned Dane; nay more, that this character was of genuine 
Danish origin, for he had found it in ancient Danish MSS. from an earlier 
period than its use in Sweden had been discovered ; it was all to no pur- 
pose, the unfortunate 4 was nevertheless a Swedish character in their 
opinion, and that was enough to condemn it. They went so far as to make 
representations to his Danish Majesty about this affair; sly hints fell at court, 
about treason, or at least disaffection, against a gentleman of the most loyal 
and patriotic principles. We have reason to believe that one of the most 
clearheaded of monarchs was highly amused with the rather immoderate 
zeal of his loving subjects. Of course, Mr. Rask’s system of orthography is 
the simplest and most scientific we ever saw; and applicable to many 
European languages besides the Danish. 

In no country are the novels of the great author of Waverley read, or, we may 
rather say, studied with more avidity than in Denmark. We have seen three 
translations of the same novel advertised the same day, in the Copenhagen 
“Adress Avis.’ We have heard a Professor of Divinity, in his class, recom- 
mend these novels most zealously to the students, as apt to impart to them 
that profound knowledge of man, which he said was so highly required by the 
clergyman. The students of Divinity are enjoined to read the greatest part 
of the Old Testament, in Hebrew, and the whole of the New Testament, in 
Greek, with exception of the Apocalypse. Thus the Waverley novels there 
go before the Apocalypse, as class-books of divinity students. If the 
author of Waverley were to appear on the coast of the Baltic, we little 
doubt he might, if he chose, like a new Occidental Odin, pass for a deity, 
among the enthusiastic Danes. Sir Walter, also, has had imitators in 
Denmark, (ihineschlager, who, for a time, was called the chief poet of the 
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kingdom, rather tainted his laurels by an attempt of this kind, “ The Island 
in the South Sea,” which the sanguine poet sent over to England, in order to 
have it translated here, that he might have an opportunity of competing with 
Sir Walter on his own territory—was not translated, and not even very well 
received by his own countrymen. Much more successful was Jngemann, 
another Danish poet, who lately has published “ Valdemar Sger,” or 
“ Vlademir the Victorious.” Of this we Love already given an account in 
our last number. 

Mr. Rask’s Great Etymologicon of the Danish tongue is nearly ready for 
the press; this work will not only be interesting for the Danes, but for every 
European nation, Most of the roots of the Gothie tongues are pursued 


through the Slavonic and the Tartar tongues, to Sanscrit, and the old Zend 
language of Persia. 


Tae Arnamaynean Fund in Copenhagen, whose business is to publish 
Northern Sagas, from MSS. with Latin versions, has now published up- 
wards of sixty large quarto and folio volumes of this description, The last 
is the Luxdela Saga, a biographical and historical work from the 13th cen- 
Py making, with the version, 400 pages quarto. It has incidents relative 
to Irish and Scottish affairs about the close of the tenth century. The Latin 
version is made by Mr. Thorleifr Gudmundson Repp, who now is assistant 
keeper of the Advocates’ library in Edinburgh. 

We have seen an edition of Firmius Maternus by Dr. Miinter, Bishop of 
Sealand, and Metropolitanof Denmark. The Bishop is a man of uncommon 
learning, and has published many works in German, Danish, and Latin, 
chiefly on Greek aad Roman antiquities. The present edition, like his other 
works, shows much learning and great critical research. 


Gotha. 

Prorerssors A. H. L. Heeren, of Gottingen, and F. A. Uckert, in Gotha, have 
announced their edition of the History of the European States—Geschichte 
der Europaischen Staaten, a work eminently deserving of attention by its com- 
prehensive plan, and also by the celebrated names enumerated among its 
directors and contributors. ‘We transcribe the following passage from the 
announcement, in order to show the view in which the work will be con- 
ducted : 

‘If we cannot name an European State of any consequence of which there 
are not one or more histories published,’ it is equally certain that, gene- 
rally speaking, their authors have turned attention to points which at the pre- 
sent period do not require explanation. When it had become evident that 
history ought to be something more than an account of battles and rulers, the 
development of constitutional right was reasonably madethe chief considera- 
tion ; and Spittler endeavoured to explain the origin of the third class of citi- 
zens. Our own times have fixed attention on administration and finance ; 
and public economy, agriculture, industry, commerce and science are the 
principal points for inquiry. Those who are not inclined to bring the history 
of manners and customs, in their more refined sense, under this head, never- 
theless require a view of the public life of people in general. ‘These subjects 
have been hitherto treated singly—public life has been anatomized in detached 
parts; but no attempt has beem made to form the scattered members into one 
organized whole, which is the object proposed by the present History of the 
European States, in order to show the progresses by which the existing poli- 
tical system was attained.’ 

The editors promise, 1, a General History of Germany ; 2, of the Austrian 
State; 3, Prussia; 4, Spain and Portugal; 5, Great Britain; 6, France; 7. 

2u2 Italy ; 
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Italy ; 8, Switzerland; 9, Ottoman Empire; 10, the Byzantine Empire 
and the Greeks ; 11, Poland; 12, Russia; 13, Sweden and Denmark and 
Norway; 14, the Netherlands; 15, General View; and, strange to say, 
the whole is concluded by the Introduction. The names of Professors 
Dahimann, Ewers, Leo, Zobell, Ranke, Pfister, Rehm, &c. are quite suffi- 
cient to justify the highest expectations of this work, to whieh they are contri- 
butors. The General History of Germany opens the work, and is from the 
pen of Dr. Pfister, already advantageously known by his History of Swabia. 
his portion of the proposed work will appear at the Easter fair at Leipzig. 


Florence. 

As poetry is not only the most effective vehicle for a higher education, but 
also, the most refined enjoyment of life, artists have, in all ages, endea- 
voured to embody the conception of the Poet, Chev. Inghirami, well known 
to antiquarians by his magnificent work, in 9 vols., called Monumenti 
Etruschi, and illustrated by about 1000 copper-plate engravings, has just 
announced a work, under the title of Galeria Omerica o Raccolta di Monu- 
menti antichi eshibita dal Cav. Inghirami per servire alto studio del’ Iiiade 
e dell’ Odissea. Dalla Poligradia Fiesolane. The whole will contain more 
than 200 copper-plate engravings. Those that have already appeared, have 
been pronounced by one of the greatest antiquarian connoisseurs, C. A. 
Bittiger in Dresden, to be highly distinguished by elaborate and finished 
execution. 

In the Osservazioni e giudizi nelle Storia d'Italia di Carlo Botta, which 
appeared at Modena, the criticisms on Botta’s Work are collected, and 
prove the old principle, that there are two sides to every question. 


One of the ablest of the living dramatists of Italy is the Abbate Giulio Ge- 
noino, an author hardly yet known in this country, as he did not commence 
writing for the stage until about ten years ago, when he had attained his forty- 
fourth year. He had, however, previously distinguished himself by his talent 
fer lyric poetry. His Viaggio Poetico pe’ Campi Flegrei, which was first 
printed in 1813, is written in various measures, and describes with great fer- 
vour of imagination the antiquities of Pozzuoli, Baia, Misemo, and other sites 
of that enchanting region, so well calculated to awaken the enthusiasm either 
of the poet or the archeologist. So favourably was this work received, that 
the whole impression was disposed of within a month. A few years afterwards, 
he produced his first drama, Le Nozze contra il Testamento, the success of 
which was most decisive ; and from this period he determined to apply him- 
self exclusively to this species of composition, selecting for the subjects even of 
his comedies events or personages from Neapolitan history * ; for instance, 
Battista della Porta, Sannazaro, the Marriage of the Painter Zingaro (Antonio 
Solario, whose history resembles that of Quintin Matsys); 1] Calzolaio di 
Santa Sofia. These pieces, amounting altogether to thirteen, are distinguished 
by simplicity of plot, correctness of style, elegance of dialogue, and more par- 
ticularly by their excellent moral tendency. 
Leipzig. 

Lacarriere, the merchant, who died lately, has bequeathed to our university 
the whole of his rich collection of Minerals, which will be placed in the de- 
partment of the Society of Natural History. 


Tue scientific society, founded by Prince Jablanowsky, intend to propose 
prize questions in the various branches of science, the finances of the society 
being, at present, in a very flourishing state. 


* Genoino was born May 13th, 1773, at Fratta Maggiore, a village in the province 
of Terra di Lavoso. 


THE 
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Tue Poetical Society founded by Gottsched, and called Deutsche Gesellschaft, 
celebrated its jubilee last year, the members being invited by a programme 
issued by the Rev. Dr. Stieglitz. 


In this town are yearly printed 40,435,000 sheets ; and the average number 
of works annually published in Germany is about 5000. 


Proressor G. Seyfarth gives the following interesting details on the Egyptian 
Museum of Turin :— 


The papyrus rolls refer chiefly to the liturgia, and one of them contains a 
specific account of a temple. Some papyrus of great extent are fragments 
of very ancient annals of temples, the same, perhaps, which Herodotus and 
Diodorus Sicculus have seen. These papyrus are particularly remarkable. 
They are from the time of Memnon II., of Moeris, and Rameses Meiamon, 
The first is a mummy-roll ; the two latter contain contracts. These manuscripts 
are, therefore, more than 3000 years old, whilst our oldest Greek and Latin 
MSS. are only from the second or third century after Christ. Several er#r« 
(grave-stones), contain silhouettes of the Kings of the 18th dynasty, the heads 
of which agree perfectly with the statues which have been executed. Some 
are very ancient, as is proved by the names of the Pharaohs inscribed upon 
them. One contains, instead of the hieroglyphic, ademotic text. This is of great 
importance, because the Egyptian grave-stones agree, word for word, with 
each other, the particular circumstances of the deceased excepted ; those, 
therefore, with a hieroglyphic text, may easily be explained. I have also 
found several Greek and Coptic grave-stones. Very curious is a graVe-stone 
on a priestess of Venus. It represents the Egyptian Venus naked, standing 
on a lion, to show, says Seyfarth, that love must be founded on strength 
and generosity ; we should rather suppose, to indicate, that love conquers 
even the fiercest animals. She holds in her hand a serpent, biting her, and 
under the head-dress the ears of a cat can be seen. 

Among these antiquities is also a lamp in Greek-Roman taste, with a toad 
upon it, and the inscription ty sim: 4 d@xderacs. Professor Seyfarth found 
also an hieratic writing upon a palm-leaf, whence he infers, that in Egypt, as 
in Indiay palm-leaves were used originally for writing, before the preference 
was given to papyrus, and that the papyrus led tothe discovery of parchment, 
and this to the discovery of our paper. One papyrus contains a number of 
singular drawings and caricatures, with hieratic inscriptions. The colouring 
and the attitudes of the figures are remarkable. It appears that the Egyp- 
tian painters made sometimes very ‘free with the religion of their country. 
Thus a pious believer is represented as an ass, with an apron, offering a roast 
duck, bread and onions, &e., as a sacrifice to the god opposite, which is a cat, 
and seems to be mightily pleased with the sacrifice. Another papyrus repre- 
sents a kind of Batrachomyomachia. The monkeys give battle to the cats 
in full armour, with shield and lances. That the worship of Venus is derived 
from Egypt appears from a papyrus, which represents the Egyptian Baccha- 
nalia, rhe ivy, the lotus, the sistrum, the drum, the lyra, &c. are to be seen. 
Venus is drawn on a two-wheeled carriage, by two young priestesses, followed 
by a priest, who holds a sistrum and a kettle-drum. On the pole, sits a 
Priapian monkey, and a boy beats the drum. An old woman is seen painting 
Venus with a paint- brush. 

The most important discovery is that of a papyrus, which contains a sketch 
of Egyptian history in hieratic writing. After some general chronological 
calculations, begins an account of the government of the gods. First ruled 
Ammon Vulcanus, then Ammon Sol, and so on fill Osiris, Typhon, 
Horus, Thouth, Anubis, Horus II. in a period of 13,917 years, as in 
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Manetho. Thouth alone reigned 3,936 years, but Horus only 300. Then 
come the heroes and other kings of Memphis, who reigned with those 23,200 
years. After these fabulous accounts follow the dynasties of the kings with 
the king Menes. The origin of every dynasty is related, from what town it 
sprang, how many kings it contained, how many years they reigned ; then 
follow the names of the kings, with short historical remarks, and how many 
years, months, and days, each king reigned. The papyrus, which was 
written in the time of the Ptolomeans, agrees perfectly with Manetho, as far 
as we know. Professor Seyfarth supposes that this papyrus might perhaps 
contain the original history of Manetho, 

The learned Professor has also found out, by means of these papyrus, the 
cyphering system, from one up to a million—a discovery which will facilitate 
future researches. 

Munich. 
Tue Glyptotheca, one of the most classical modern edifices in Europe, and the 
chef-d'ceuvre of the architect Klenze, is now advancing towards its completion. 
The Bacchus-saal, or Hall of Bacchus, so denominated from statues and 
reliefs connected with the history of that divinity, is finished, and combines in 
an eminent degree splendour of decoration with chastity of effect. The pave- 
ment of this magnificent apartment is tastefully inlaid with various-coloured 
marbles, highly polished, and the walls coated with a composition perfectly 
imitating verde-antico, thereby serving as a ground to relieve the statues. The 
stucco-work and gilding of the coved ceiling are particularly rich, and of the 
most admirable execution ; nor are the proportions of this room less beautiful 
than its embellishments. The ensembie is, in fact, as much distinguished by 
gracefulness and proportion, as by its imposing richness. Among the works 
of art exhibited here is a magnificent alto-relievo, representing the triumph of 
Neptune and Amphitrite, formerly at the Palazzo St. Croce, at Rome, and 
purchased by the King of Bavaria from Cardinal Fesch. 
Prague. 
Hanxa, the librarian at Prague, has found a large collection of Poems in 
the old Bohemian language of the thirteenth and fourteenth century, which 
describe the invasion of the Saxons in Bohemia, Udalrie’s victory over the 
Polish, the battle against the Tartars, an ancient ‘Tournament, the prize of 
which was the duke’s daughter, and a war of the heathenish Bohemians 
against the German princes, who wanted to convert them to Christianity. 
Rome. 
A wew work has been announced at Rome, under the title of “ Bibiioteca 
Drammatica.” It will be printed in 12mo., and a volume is to appear every 
month, This publication will contain plates of the costume of various 
nations and different ages; and will be further illustrated by critical 
and historical notes. The editors have offered a prize of twenty-five sequins 
to the author of the best drama, to be adjudged according to the decision of 
the Academia degli Arcadi. 
Monument in honour of Tasso.—A monument worthy of the great author of 
Jerusalem Delivered is at length to be erected in the church of St. Onofrio. 
Subscriptions are received by Count D. Lavaggi, at Rome, and by his corres- 
pondents in the other European States. ‘| he design of the monument is fur- 
nished by Mr. Joseph Fabris, sculptor, who pfoposes to give a bas-relief of 
the poet's funeral cordége on the base of the monument. 
Spain. 
Fore1en journals have echoed the laments of the Gazette of Madrid, the sole 
organ, if not of public opinion, at least of the Government attempting to con- 
trol it, The Gazette complains of the journals, pamphlets, and periodical 
papers 
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papers of all kinds, who delight, it says, in throwing ridicule and dis- 
credit on the most respectable functionaries and persons in Spain. But 
what is the real motive of these complaints? We see that in every case where 
the press is at all reasonable, it smiles or grieves at the affairs of the Penin- 
sula, and exposes the extravagances of the Spanish Government, which may 
be termed the Spanish Follies ; and we further know that this Government, 
unable to reply, and too tyrannical to suffer its subjects to do so, when the 
national eelf-love is wounded, pronounces, and reasons not, exclaims 
‘scandal!’ and, at the same time, dares not point out the cause of the 
seandal. Spain is truly inundated with prohibited books and journals, 
but they have not been so eagerly sought or generally read as is repre- 
sented. It is really inconceivable to see the extreme freedom with which, 
in all cireles, the Government is spoken of, and the crowd of manuscripts 
that pass from hand to hand, sometimes containing grave remarks, sometimes 
humorous satires, at others recollections of the past, and not unfrequently 
personal caricatures. Add to this, the impotent cries of the Gazette of Ma- 
drid, an avowal of the weakness of the Government, and some idea may be 
formed of the explosion silently preparing. 

In the meantime, there is a stagnation in the principal branches of litera- 
ture, which is, however, enriching itself in silence ; and if, as we may hope, 
rational liberty is about to be re-established in Spain, we may reckon on the 
appearance of many interesting and some important works. Navarette is at 
present preparing the third volume of his collection of Spanish voyages since 
the fifteenth century. A Spanish Biography is also in a forward state, edited, 
it is said, by men whose names are a sufficient guarantee in favour of the 
work. A military dictionary is in the press, eompiled by Don F. Moreti y 
Casone, and dedicated to the King, at whose command the work is printed. 
The Geographic Dictionary of Spain and Portugal, by Don Sebastian Mifiano, 
the eighth volume of which has just appeared, is now approaching its 
conclusion. This work, far too great for the exertions of one individual, has 
excited the severest criticisms, and among these the writings of Alvarez and 
Caballero are greatly distinguished. The former is comparatively feeble, but the 
latter has crushed the poor priest Mifano. His critiyues, written in the epis- 
tolary form, combine an exquisite knowledge of the subject, with all the 
charms of style and a most lively and humourous vein of irony. Thus it is by 
no means surprising that the Fraternal Corrections, as he has entitled his 
attacks, should be in vogue throughout Spain, and universally read and ad- 
mired, while all enjoy the laugh at the expense of poor Mifianon, whose 
name is not very highly respected by any political party, he having followed 
all, yet attached himself to none. The irony of Caballero is, however, too 
severe, and his critical style interspersed with personalities which could only 
please in a country where the liberty of the press has degenerated into a licen- 
tiousness that takes every opportunity of venting its vituperative spleen. 

The lovérs of the belles lettres will be happy to find that the valuable selec- 
tions from the ancient Spanish dramatists are proceeded with. The editors 
evince their good taste by a judicious choice and careful publication of the 
most excellent ancient dramas, given entire, and accompanied by concise and 
well-written criticisms at the conclusion of each piece. Hitherto eight authors 
have been chosen, each occupying a separate volume with two pieces. The 
last volume we have seen, the ninth, reverts to the works of Calderon, of which 
it contains two pieces which, with the two from the same author in the first 
volume, form the first volume of the Select Theatre of Calderon. We con- 
clude that this arrangement will be followed with the other authors, and that 
we shall have their chefs dwuvres distributed in volumes containing four 
pieces each. 
With 
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With regard to Spanish Journals they cannot detain us long. The Gazette 
of Madrid occasionally amuses itself by speaking of the ancient Spanish 
poets and prose writers, thus disinterring the defunct for the amusement of 
the living. The Diario informs you very carefully when to eat fish, and 
when flesh ; and, also, the particular churches at the which you may gain 
the greatest number of indulgences for the fewest paternosters. These are 
our only journals. The principal provincial towns have, it is true, their 
Diarios, fashioned after that of Madrid, but not gazette or scientific journal ; 
a privilege confined to the Court of his Majesty the King of Spain and the 
Indies, as the Catholic king is still denominated. 

La Biblioteca de Religion, a periodical containing frequent. articles oer 
relating to this world. Several volumes of this work have been published, 
comprising translations of apologetic works, in favour of Religion. ‘ihe 
volumes that are immediately to follow are destined for a work called 
Posthumous, and attributed to a Don N. Zatfrilla, who, in a burlesque style, 
amuses himself with defending religion against the pretended attacks of a 
Don Roque Zeal, the printing name of Dr. Villanueva, at present a refugee 
in London, who by a series of public letters, published under this name 
during the Constitution, as well as by many other writings, has shewn him- 
self an enlightened champion against the usurpation of the Roman See, on 
the rights of the Church. This was fully sufficient to obtain in Spain the 
name of Janseniste, under which appellation, so odious to the petty clerical 
tyrants, it appears that the respectable ecclesiastic Villanueva is to be at- 
tacked by Zafrilia. 

St. Petersburgh. 
M. Pierverr has lately published his Essay on the poets of Russia, in which, 
after some general om on the nature and effects of poetry, and a par- 
ticular inquiry into the causes that led to the artificial and forced state of 
French poetry, during its most brilliant period, he proceeds as follows: 

“ Cold rules and petty references to the fine world, as we term it, had not, 
nay, could not have any influence on Russian poetry, which was born before 
the laws of etiquette were known. Patriotism awakened the earliest breathings 
of Lomonossoff’s lyre, when he wrote his first ode in Germany. As the pre- 
sent taste began to prevail in our higher circles, Russian poetry gradually 
withdrew to the calm of domestic life, where she may still be said to remain. 
For, does she yet belong to the favourite entertainments of the so called 
better society ? The old speak only of Lomonossoff, Sumarokoff, and Cheras- 
hoff, while the young are variously divided in their opinions. For whom has 
our poetry a charm? Who pronounces on its merits ?—a small number of 
the better authors, who are thus obliged (to their own disadvantage) to be at 
the same time judges and parties concerned. 

“ The general use of the French language in refined society has obstructed 
the progress of our dramatic poetry, which can only reach perfection by 
means of an eminently cultivated conversational language. Hence the sub- 
lime, in our tragedy, appears bombastic, and the natural in our comedy, 
vulgar. Osteroff, in his tragedies, is excellent only when free to express 
himself poetically and lyrically. In those branches of poetry, however, in 
which conversational terms are not requisite, we find a profound and true 
feeling, vivid description, new and powerful thoughts, and a sonorous style of 
expression, suited to all the cadences of enunciation. Many of our poets are 
distinguished by sensibility, elegant finish of single parts, or flowing diction ; 
but I will here confine myself to the mention of those, whose poems combine 
the greatest internal value with exterior accomplishments. Some of these 
poems have been already edited by their authors, but others have appeared 
in the journals at different intervals. According to this diyisicn. we will begin 
with the greatest names, Derschawin 
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Derschawin stands pre-eminently distinguished by his enthusiasm, inde- 
pendence, and various talents. To him the ancient remark is peculiarly 
applicable, that one must be born a poet, for his genius made its own way, 
and he created a new language. This great author flourished in the poetic 
epoch of Russia, under Catharine II. 

Kapnist, inferior to. Derschawin in general talent, yet often excels him in 
pure and easy versification. His muse, more imitative than creative, has 
taken Horace as a model, and none recall the tones of that great minstrel 
more strongly to our memory. He was not, however, a mere translator, but 
= the thoughts of Horace in the Russian metrical mould, and nationalized 
them. 

Ostroff’s tragedies are particularly distinguished among the many satisfac- 
tory specimens of dramatic poetry in Russia, though, as we have already re- 
marked, this is the least cultivated branch of our poetry. 

Bogdanowitsch and Chenitzer have both followed La Fontaine, with 
great success, in that easy and sportive style, of which he will be the model 
in all times. This style is peculiarly effective in our language, as we have 
for many objects twofold denominations, which may be used alternately as 
the poem requires, 

Dmitrieff and Kruloff occupy the next place, the first by his pure and 
flowing style, and the second by his originality, depth and nationality. Besides 
his fables, Dmitrieff has produced many other poetical creations, lyrics, 
epistles, satires, novels, &c. all bearing marks of the most refined taste. 

is Gernack is the ornament of our lyric poetry, and, in novel writing, none 
have hitherto surpassed him. 

Neledinsky, an enthusiastic poet, whose works, we regret to say, have not 
been perfectly collected, equally enchants the heart and ear by daring imagery, 
deep thought, and melodious diction. 

I pass, at present, to a fresh period of our poetic history, and begin with a 
poet who has given a new direction to his art. 

Schukoffsky combines extraordinary inborn faculties, a cultivated taste, 
and deep poetic feeling, with a perfect knowledge of the secrets of our lan- 
guage, an accurate observance of the rules of his art, and the greatest talent 
for representing scenes from nature. The germ of romantic poetry lies in 
the soul of Schukoffsky ; and hence his translations from Byron and Schiller 
have all the spirit and vigour of original productions. 

Batuschkoff is equally eminent, but in a different style ; he rivals Tibudlus 
and Propertius in sensibility, all his verses breathing the spirit of feeling, in 
language pleasing and sweet as that of the purest and most tender love. 

Puschkin has, within the last four years, enriched our recent literature with 
three poems, which, if translated, would acquire him renown in foreign 
countries. These poems are, Rusland and Lumilla, The Prisoners, and 
The Fountain Bakschissarat. 

Gneditsch, the translator of the “ Iliad,” has evinced a perfect under- 
standing of the classic authors, and we doubt not that, when foreign coun- 
tries are more clearly acquainted with the Russian literature, the merit of this 
author will be acknowledged, as well as the perfection of our language. His 
original essays are models of poetry, and his Jdylle, The Fishers, surpass 
anything of the kind produced amongst us. 

Davidoff and Prince Wasemskoy are our principal humorous poets. 
The former is also the author of a new species of martial songs, the imagery 
and language of which are entirely his own. He is the Russian Anacreon 
in the field. Prince Wasemskoy has succeeded in combining the elegance of 
refinement with the language of the people, and, not indebted to foreign books 
for witticisms, he applies his powers of observation and description in a manner 
entirely his own. Glinka's 
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Glinka's Poems form a series of attractive allegorical representations. 

Rulejeff has prescribed to himself a delightful course of exertion, by found- 
ing his poems on the hi of his country. He is distinguished by a 
simple, dignified and flowing diction. 

The Baron Delwig occupies an honourable place as a dramatic Poet. 

Alexander Kruloff (not the fabulist of that name) is one of those Poets 
whose talents, like the flowers of the forest, unfold themselves in solitude and 
shade without being on that account, the less attractive. The little that he 
has produced is remarkable for feeling, originality, taste, and a particularly 
powerful and manly diction. He proceeds in his own way, thereby evincing 
the truth of his genius. 

Baratiusky excels in his elegies. Deep, clear, and vivid in thought and ver- 
sification, he approaches the classic authors in the chief points of poetic 
perfection. 

Jasikoff, an enthusiast, a patriot, and a hero, is full of ardent and daring 


imagery. 

Kudhelbecker is also distinguished by boldness and originality. 

Michael Dimtrieff’s poems are admired for their soft enthusiasm, correct 
taste, and easy versification. 

Pissareff excels in his pictures of nature and a melodious style of expression. 

Wassily Tumensky’'s style is easy, and addresses itself to the heart. 

None of the above-named poets have produced sufficient to enable us to pro- 
nounce a decided judgment on their poetry ; which, however, is marked by beau- 
tiful language and elegant taste. I cannot conclude without noticing a poet 
whom fate has deprived of almost every thing but his poetic talent. Lame and 
blind, he sees only by the eye of fancy, but his feeling is for this the more 
vivid, and his poetry the more delightful. Ros/off has so rapidly penetrated 
the mysteries of peetic style, that he approaches closely to the excellence of the 
classic poets. At present our infant literature resembles a flowering tree. 
To clear the environs is the occupation of the present; it remains for futurity 
to prop its branches, should it then, as we may hope, stand with ripened fruit. 
The poetry of Russia has never been properly collected, but is, for the greater 
part, scattered in different journals, so that the most devoted worshipper of 
poetry would find it difficult to discover them. 

I could not refrain from mentioning such eminent writers by nate, par- 
ticularly at a time when we generally regard the most beautiful poem as a 
mere intellectual toy, and when Russian poetry has more authors than readers. 


Manuscripts brought from Pekin by the Archmandrite J. Pitchowinsky. 
Moskovskfi Telegraph. Moscow Telegraph. 

Tue first Russian mission sent to Pekin was in 1714 by Peter the Great, 
who expected very important results from that ecclesiastic embassy. Little, 
however, has been done by the members or students attached to the Pekin 
mission either in pecremem or scientific pursuits, and their progress in 
the Chinese and Mandjourian languages was very limited ; when, in 1808, J. 
Pitchowinsky was sent to Pekin, and more fortunate than any other 
European, he has had the advantage of spending fourteen consecutive years 
in the Chinese capital. By his previous classical and philosophical know- 
ledge of languages, he was enabled to attain unprecedented success in the 
study of Chinese and Mandjourian literature. He has since returned to 
Russia with a precious collection of works, and a fund of information on 
Chinese manners and literature, greater than has been hitherto obtained by 
any native of Europe. The titles of the works brought over by Pitchowinsky 
are as follows :—Tsion- Ten, Teian-Gang-Man. Chinese Annals, in 8 vols., 
till now but very partially known. Geography of the Chinese Empire, 2 
yols., witha large map. History of Tibet and Tangon, | vol. (very scarce). 

Description 
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Description of Tibet as it is,1 vol. Description of Zungaria and little 
Bukharia, 150 years before Jesus Christ. Description of the same countries 
in their present state. A minute account of Pekin, with a plan of the city. 
Description of the dykes and hydraulic fortifications, constructed to stop the 
innundations of the river Janna, with a circumstantial account of the great 
canal of China. Mongolian Laws. Chinese and Russian Dictionary, 6 
vols. History of the Bogdikhans of the dynasty of Nim. History of the 
Sour first Kings of the race of Tchinguis. Sin Schon, 4 vols., attributed to 
Confucius. al Medicine of the Chinese. System of the World. De- 
scription of the Mongolian people, two centuries before Christ. 


Dr. Lepesvur, Maver, and BLume made, in 1826, a journey to the 
Altai Mountains, in Siberia, by order of the Russian Government. They 
have found, on their excursion, about 1600 plants, among which from 400 


to 500 were unknown hitherto. Dr. Ledebuhr proposes to publish a Flora 
Altaica. 


Tue Asiatic Museum at St. Petersburgh has bought a rich collection of 
Arabic manuscripts from M. Rousseau, formerly French Consul at Bagdad. 
It contains, among others, the following important historical works :— 

1. Ahmed Makkary’s work on Spain gives a biographical account of the 
great Mahomedan Wezir Lisaneddi, besides the general history of Spain, from 
its conquest by the Maures to the end of the Arabic domination, and a geo- 
graphico-physical description of the country. 

2. Scherif-name, or the History of the Kurds, in Persian. At the end, a 
History of the Sultans of the Osmanides, and the Persian Shahs, till the 
year 1596, 

' 3. Ibn-Chaldun’s Historical Prolegomena; but only the first part of the 
work. No library in Europe possesses the second and third part of it. 

Another important work 1s Dscheuhery’s Lexicon of the Arabic Language, 
written at Kairo in 1253 ; a complete and correct copy.—Also, Tibewethi's 
Arabic Grammar, and Sealiby’s Fikh-el-loghut, an Arabic Onomasticon. 

The collection contains also a great number of poems, as Abu-Temmasa’s 
Divan, &c. &c. and a variety of philosophical works, among which Dschawi- 
dani Mired deserves to be mentioned, besides several works on medicine, 
natural history, and on mathematics. 


Wiru the present ror three new journals have commenced at Moscow, viz. 


the Atenei (the Athenzeum), edited by Parlow; the Raskii Zretel (Russian 
Spectator) by Kalaidovich; and the Bulletin du Nord. Of each of the first 
of these periodicals, a Number appears twice every month. ‘ihe Atenei is 
devoted to the sciences, literature, and bibliography; while the Zretel, in 
addition to general literature and bibliography, contains articles relative to 
Russian history and antiquities: a branch of study in which its editor has 
more particularly distinguished himself. 
Stockholm. 

Tuere has been lately published a collection of the letters, proclamations, 
and speeches of Charles John, Prince Royal, and afterwards King of Swe- 
den and Norway. By Deleen of Stockholm. 

The pieces contained in this collection belong to the period between Octuber, 
1820, and January, 1825. The first is the discourse pronounced by the 
Prince Royal, on his arrival at Helsingbourg ; and the last, an address from 
the King of Sweden and Norway to the Agricultural Academy of Stockholm, 
They all breathe a lively interest for the people, and a generous attachment 
to constitutional principles ; and there are passages among them that present 
a perfect idea of a prince undazzled by the splendour of a throne. Such, for 
instance, is the following, taken from the discourse pronounced by the King 

to 
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to the Council of State, on the occasion of his son taking his seat for the 
first time :— 

‘A Prince,’ says he, ‘should support the splendour of rank by great 
virtues and superior qualities. Great actions may excite the wonder of a 
people, but good ones alone can secure their love. Before the light of truth, 
all the blandishments invented by interest or flattery to dazzle princes, fade 
away. Utility and justice form fhe seal respected by time, and the only 
durable distinction. Engrave these precepts deep in your heart, and remem- 
ber that the august crown, decreed by a free people, will sit but loosely on a 
head inflated with pride and caprice. To wear this crown properly, you must 
profoundly study the kingly duty and the people's rights; for woe to the 
ome who persuades himself that, by effacing the traces of popular right, 

e enhances the power and splendour of his throne.’ 

These sentiments, falling from the royal lips, are the best guarantee for the 
happiness of his subjects who are thus rewarded for the choice that called 
their sovereign to his exalted station, and gave a lasting security to Sweden. 


Tue Committee appointed by the Government to revise the state of 
Education in Sweden, under the direction of the learned Bishop Wingard, of 
Yotemburg, who represented the Crown Prince as president, have nominated 
Colonel Lefrén, Governor of the Military Academy of Carlberg, Counsellor 
Tanstrom, Bishop Valin, and the merchant, Smerling, to establish a new 
academic institution, called Normal Skola, which will employ the various 
modern modes of teaching, in order to ascertain the most worthy of encou- 
ragement. A. Tryzel, M. A., and L, Almquist, M. A., are appointed professors 


at this new establishment, of which great expectations are very generally en- 
tertained. 


By the death of Wirsén, President of the Exchequer, the Academy of 
Eighteen have lost a valuable member, and the state has been deprived of 
one of its most indefatigable and useful officers, who will not be speedily 
replaced. 


Ting Stadius, Bishop of Strengnas, died in December last, and we fear this 
event may retard the revision of the translation of the Bible, in which he was 
the most active and efficient labourer. 
Weimar. 

We learn that Goethe is engaged in remodelling or enlarging the Wander- 
jahre, and, what he reckons a weightier enterprise, in preparing a continuation 
of Faust. The beginning of the second part is to appear with the third 
Lieferung of his works, which will shortly be due. The high success of 
Helena must encourage him in this undertaking. ‘Helena, observes our 
correspondent, ‘is expected, in the long run, to stand for a sort of third act 
to the whole piece, of which, if I understand rightly, the part of Faust already 
published forms only the first act... We need not say how curious we are to 
see this second act ; or how we hope that, in process of time, the last two may 
also be forthcoming. 


Dr. Leipenrrost, Professor of History at our Gymnasium, has, in his pro- 
gramme, entitled, “ The Elector Frederick I1. and his Brothers,” promised the 
public a history of the Ernstinian dynasty in Saxony. ‘i his will be a very 
valuable acquisition ; for it is only by the exertions of such men as Raumer, 
Kortum, Leidenfrost, and others, who treat the various portions of German 
history after the great example shewn by Justus Moser, in his History of 
Osnaburgh, that we can hope to obtain, at length, a correct and comprehen- 
sive history of Germany. 

Leopold Schefer, the author of three volumes of novels, from which The 
Banished has been translated into English, will shortly publish New Grecian 
Popular Songs; and the veteran Goethe is to introduce them to the public. 





FOREIGN WORKS 
PUBLISHED WITHIN THE LAST THREE MONTHS. 


THEOLOGY AND ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL HISTORY. 
Ammon C. F. Die unverinderliche 
Einheit der evangelischen Kirche. 

4 Heft. 12mo. Dresd. 2s. Gd. 

Augusti, J. C. H. Corpus librorum sym- 
bolicorum, qui in ecclesia reformato- 
rum auctoritatem publicam obtinue- 
runt. 8vo. Elberfeld, 16s. 6d. 

Bibliotheca sacra Patrum Ecclesie gre- 
corum. Pars II. Etiam sub titulo : 
Philonis Judei Opera Omnia. Tex- 
tus editus ad fidem optt. editionum. 
Vol. I. 8vo. Lips. 4s. 

Binterim,A.J. die vorziiglichsten Denk - 
wiirdigkeiten der Kathol. Kirche, 4° 
Bandes, 2° Theil, 8vo. Mainz. 7s. 6d. 

Dittrich, J. J. Ideen iber den Katholi- 
cismus tiberhaupt und tiber die Ka- 
tholische Kirche Schlesiens insbeson- 
dere, 8vo. Leipz. 7s. 6d. 

Fenélon, sa Correspondance, publi¢e 
pour la premiére fois sur les manu- 
scrits originaux et la plupart inédits, 
8vo. Vol. VI. 9s. each. 

*.* To be completed in 9 volumes. 

Ecclesiastik Tidskrift till Lisning fir 
Prester, utgifwen af C. G. Rogberg 
och J. A. Winborn, 4" hiiftet, 8vo. 
Upsala, 6s. 

Fritzsche, C. F. de revelationis notione 
biblica commentatio, 8vo, Leips. 2s. 
Gnosis, oder evangelische Glaubens- 
lehre, fiir die Gebildeten in der Ge- 
meinde wissenschaftlich dargestellt 

von Karl Hase. 2° Band, 12mo. 
Leipz. 7s. 6d. 
Gramberg, C. P. W., Libri Geneseos 


secundum fontes rite dignoscendos | 


adumbratio nova, 8vo. Lips. 2s. 6d. 


Heydenreich, A. C. L., Commentarius | 


in priorem divi Pauli ad Corinthios 
epistolam. Vol. II. 8vo. Marb. 16s. 

Humbert. Pensées sur les plus impor- 
tantes vérités de la religion, ]12mo. 

Intriides- Predikan hillen i Bollniis 
Kyrka ir 1827, pi Tredje Sindagen 
efter Hel. Trefald. af P. Ruus. 8vo, 
Stockholm. 2s. 

Leo, H. Vorlesungen iiber die Ge- 
schichte des Jiidischen Staates; ge- 
halten an der Universitit zu Berlin, 
8vo. Berlin. 7s. 

Manuel des Cérémonies Romaines, 2 
vol, 12°. Avignon. 


Maury (Cardinal), Essai sur l’éloquence 
de la chaire, panégyriques, éloges et 
discours, 3 vols. 12°. 

Minter, Dr, F. Religion der Babylo- 
nier. Als dritte Beylage zur Religion 
der Karthager, 4to, Plates. Copen- 
hagen. 9s. 6d. 

Paulus, H. E. G. Das Leben Jesu, als 
Grundlage einer reinen Geschichte 
des Christenthums. 1” Theils, 1* 
Abtheilung, 8vo. Heidelberg, 14s. 

Saintes, Hommage 4 la religion chré- 
tienne, rendu par les philosophes mo- 
dernes, avec une notice sur lavie de 
Montaigne, Bayle, Montesquieu, Vol- 
taire,J .J.Rousseau, Diderot, d’Alem- 
bert, Marmontel, Mably, Raynal, 
&ec. 12°. 

Seubert, G. C. Predigten auf alle Sonn- 
und Festtage des Jahres, 2 Vols. 8vo. 
Stuttg. li. 

Storia ecclesiastica del Cardinale Orsi, 
nuova edizione. 42 Vols. 16mo. 949s. 

Testamentum novum grace, @ sec. 
edit. prest. expressum. Cum Arie 
Montani versione latina cur. C. C. de 
Leutsch. 8vo. Lips. 5s. 

Theremin, F. Predigten. Vierter Band, 
8vo. Berlin, 7s. 

Vrindts, Nouvel essai sur la certitude, 
ou l'on simplifie enfin la question 
fondamentale de la certitude humaine 
agitée en particulier dans l’essai sur 
lindifférence en matiéres de religion, 
8vo. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Herder, Idées sur la philosophie "de 


lhistoire de l"humanité, traduit de 
l’Allemand par Edgar Quinet, 8vo. 
Vol. IIT. 

Philosophische Unwisse, entworfen von 
Dr. G. A. Lautier, 8vo. Berlin. 
2s. Gd. 

Rambach, A. L. die Bildung einer har- 
monischen Welt, als Endzweck un- 
sers Daseyns und die zu ihr erforder- 
lichen Nationalunternehmungen, 1* 
Theil. Nationalfond, 8vo. Bres. 12s. 
Gd. 

Ritter, H. die Halb-Kantianer und der 
Pantheismus, 8vo. Berlin. 

Salat, J. Grundlinien der Moralphilo- 
sophie, 8vo. Miinchen. 2s. 
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Salat. J. Grundlinien der psychischen 
Anthropologie, 8vo. Miinchen. 2s. 
Siedler, A. de Scepticismo, commentatio 
in Academia Friedericiana premio 
regio ornata, 8vo. Halle. 5s. 

Strédda Afbandlingar éfwer imnen 
inom Philosophiens gebiet, af L. 
Hammarskild, 8vo. Mariefred, 4s. 

Ueber Freiheit und Nothwendigkeit 
aus dem Standpuncte christlich-theist- 
ischer Weltansicht. Eine philoso- 
phisch -theologische Untersuchung 
von K. W. T. Voigt, 8vo. Leipz. 
3s. 6d. 


JURISPRUDENCE AND POLITI- 
CAL ECONOMY. POLITICS. 


Bavoux, des Conflits ou Empiétement 
de l’autorité administrative sur le 
pouvoir Judiciaire, 2 vols. 4°. 1/. 16s. 

Buchholz, F. Ueber die Seeschlacht bei 
Navarin und deren wahrscheinliche 
Folgen, 8vo. Berlin, 2s. 

Clement XIV. et Carlo Bertinazzi, Cor- 
responcance inédite, 3 éd" aug- 
mentée de notes historiques, d'une 
lettre retrouvée et d’une vignette re- 
présentant le tombeau de Clément 
XIV. par Canova, 8°, 10s. 6d. 

Codes (les Six) d’ Haiti, 18°. 

Corps du Droit Frangais, ou recueil 
complet des lois, decrets, ordonnan- 
ces, arrétés, senatus-consultes, régle- 
mens, avis du conséil d’état publiés 
depuis 1789 jusqu’en 1825, mis en 
ordre et annoté par Galisset, 8°, No. 
29 to 38, each 3s. 6d. 

De Pradt, del’ Intervention armée pour 
la pacification de la Gréce, 8°. 4s. 
Duranton, Cours de Droit Francais, 
suivant le code civil. Tom. 6, 28. 

10s. 

Duvergier de Hauranne, de l’ordre légal 
en France et des Abus d’autorité, 8°. 

Fiévée, Nouvelle correspondance poli- 
tique et administrative, Parts I. and 
Il. 8°, each 4s. 

Godefroid, célébres, interres- 
santes et peu connues, concernant les 
ecclésiastiques et les matiéres reli- 
gieuses, précédCes d'un essai sur les 
causes des crimes, délits et excés en 
fait de matiéres religieuses, 18°, Ss. 

Johaunes Wit von Diérring und Ich, 
sein vermeintlicher Gegner, vor dem 
Richterstuhle des Publikums. Als 
letztes W ort des Majors J.13. von Lin- 
denfels, 12mo. Altona. 2s, 6d. 


Causes 


| 
| 


List of Foreign Books 


Jousse, Commentaire sur l’ordonnance 
de commerce du mois de Mars, 1673, 
avec des notes et explications co-or- 
donnant I’ ordonnance, le commentaire 
et le code de commerce. Par Bécane, 
Suivi du traité du contrat de change. 
Par Dupuy de la Serra, 4°. Poitiers. 

Kortum, P. die Entstehungsgeschichte 
der freistidtischen Biinde im Mittel- 
alter und in der nevern Zeit. III’ 
Bindchen, 8vo. Zurich. 12s. 

Locré (Baron) .Législation sur les Mines 
et sur les expropriations pour cause 
d'utilité publique, ou lois des 21 Avril 
et 8 Mars, 1810, expliquées par les 
discussions du Conseil d'état, &c. 
8°, 10s. 6d. 

—_—- Législation civile, commer- 
ciale et criminelle de la France. Tom. 
XII. 8vo. 

Merlin, Recueil alphabétique des ques- 
tions de droit qui se présentent le 
plus fréquemment dans les tribu- 
naux, 4°. Vol. II, 1/.7s. 

Paillet, Dictionnaire Universel du 
Droit Francais. Tom, V* 1** par- 
tie, 7s. 

Pintura de los Males que a causado a 
Espafia el Gobierno Absoluto de los 
ultimos Reinados. Por Don José 
Presas. Burdeos. 

Pilitz, K. H. L. die drei Systeme der 
Staatswirthschaft in Beziehung auf 
die Staatsverwaltung im Kinigreiche 
Sachsen, 8vo. Leipz. 1s. 6d. 

Précis d’Eloquence et d’Art Oratoire 
pour le barreau, la tribune, la chaire, 
l'académie et les compositions en prose 
eten vers; precédé d’une introduc- 
tion historique et suivi d’une biogra- 
phie des orateurs, d’une bibliographie 
et d’un vocabulaire, par Parisot, 32°. 
5s. 

Raumer, F. von. iiber die preussische 
Stidteordnung nebst einem Vorworte 
uber birgerliche Freiheit, nach fran- 
zisischen und deutschen Begriffen, 
vo. Leipz. 2s. 6d. 

Rheinisches Museum fiir Jurisprudenz. 
Herausgegeben von F. Blume, J. C. 
Hasse, G. F. Puchta, und E. Puggé. 
Zweiten Jahrganges erstes Heft, 8vo. 
Bonn. Price per Volume of Four 
Parts, lis. 

Rondonneau, Table générale alphabé- 
tique et raisonnée des matiéres conte- 
nues dans le repertoire de Jurispru- 
dence et dans le recueil alphabétique 
des questions de droit de Merlin, 4°, 
No. ], 





Just Published. 


Saint-Edme, Dictionnaire de la pénalité 
dans toutes les parties du monde 
commu. Nos. XIX., XX. and XXL, 
each 3s. 6d. 

Stieber, F. C. G. de bonorum emtione 
apud veteres Romanos, 8vo. Pars I. 
Lips. 2s. 6d. 

Siiddeutsche politische Blitter. Heraus- 
gegeben von F. Seybold. 1" Band, 
8vo. Stutigart. 9s, Gd. 

Supplément au Recueil des principaux 
Traités d’ Alliance, de Paix, de Tréve, 
de Neutralité etc. Par G. F. de Mar- 
tens; continué par F. Saalfeld. Tom. 
X. Tere partie (1822-23,) 8vo. Got- 
tingen. 7s. Gd. 

Thilo, L. Der Staat in Hinsicht auf 
Wesen, Wirklichkeit und Ursprung, 
philosophisch entwickelt, 8vo. Bres. 

Ueber die Entwickelung der productiven 
und commerziellen Krifte des Preus- 
sischen Staates, 8vo. Berlin. 3s 6d. 

Ueber das rechte Verhiiltniss von bur- 
gerlicher Ordnung, Kirche und Schule, 
mit Riicksicht auf Badische Staats- 
grundsitze. VonC.T. Welcker, 8vo. 
Freiburg, 2s. 

Ueber Litis Contestation und Urtheil 
nach classischen Rimischen Rechte. 
Von Dr. J. L. Keller, 8vo. Zur. 17s. 

Widerlegung der ehrenriihrigen Be- 
schuldigungen, welche sich sein 
Durchlaucht de rregierende Herr Her- 
zog von Braunschweig gegen Ihren 
erhabenen Vormund erlaubt haben, 
8vo. Hannover, 3s. 6d. 


MEDICINE. CHEMISTRY, AND 
NATURAL HISTORY. 


Almanach (noivel) du bon Jardinier 
Francais & Anglais, 12mo. 7s. 6d. 
Anfangsgriinde des chemischen Thei- 
les der Naturwissenschaft. Entworfen 
von P. T. Meissner, Band, I* 

Abth. 8vo. Wien. li. 

Anleitung zum geburtshiilflichen tech- 
nischen Verfahren am Phantome, als 
Vorbereitung zur kiinftigen Aus- 
iibung der Geburtshiilfe. Von E. C. J. 
von Siebold. 8vo. Berdin. 5s. 

Annuaire Médico-chirurgical, ou réper- 
toire général de clinique, se composant 
de notes, d’analyses ou extraits de tout 
ce que le journaux de Médecine renfer- 
ment d’intéressant sous le rapport 
pratique, par une société de medecins 
et dechirurgiens. 1" année. 8vo.10s 6d. 

Berend, C, A. B. Vorlesungen tiber 
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praktische Arzneiwissenschaft heraus- 
gegeben von Dr. K. Sundelin III" 
Band. Entziindungen 8vo. Berlin, 
Ils. 

Brandes, R. Beleuchtung der Homi- 
opathie vom pharmaceutischen Stand- 
punkte. 8vo. Lemgo. 2s. 

Brogniart (Adolphe) Histoire des Végé- 
taux fossiles. 4° No. 1, plates, 16s. 
*,* T0 be completed in 12 or 14 numbers. 
Buffon, ses CEuvres complétes, mises en 
ordre et précédés d’une notice histo. 
i par Richard: suivies de deux 
volumes sur les progres des Sciences 
Physiques et Naturelles depuis la 
mort de Buffon, par Cuyier. vol. 25. 

8vo. 8s. 

Chevallier, Flore générale des environs 
de Paris, selon la méthode naturelle, 
accompagnée de 18 tableaux iconogra- 
phiques formant un Genera propre a 
rendre I’ étude plus facile. 8yo. vol. 2", 
2 parties. 

Stefano della Chiaje, Memorie sulla 
Storia e Notomia degli Animali sen- 
za Vertebre. 4to. Fase. I. Lil. IV. 
4to. Napoli. 

Cloquet, Anatomie de l"homme, ou De- 
scriptions et Figures lithographiées 
de toutes les parties du corps humain. 
No. 35, 36, 13s. Gd. each. 

Cloquet, Manuel d’ Anatomie descriptive 
du Corps Humain. 4to Nos, 25, 26, 
26. each 5s. coloured plates, 8s. 6d. 

Commentatio Medico-practica de Mor- 
bis intestini coeci et de dignitate hu- 
jus visceris, pathologica in dijudican- 
da Passione Colica et Iliaca, auct. L 
H. Unger. 8vo. Lips. 2s. 

Cuvier, Histoire Naturelle de Mam- 
miféres, fol. Livraison 57, coloured 
plates, 1/. 

Dargassies, Lettres & Anais sur la Bota- 
nique, 2 vols. 12mo. 

Delpierre, Traité de Culture Rurale, 2 
vols. 12mo. 11s. 

Demerson, les mille Recréations de Phy- 
sique et de Chimie, 12mo. 

Descourtils, Flore Pittoresque et Médi- 
cale des Antilles. &vo. fig. Col. No. 82, 
83, and 84, each 5s. 

Dictionnaire Classique d’ Histoire Natu- 
relle, par MM. Anudouin. — Isid. 
Bourdon &c.et Bory de Saint Vincent, 
ouvrage dans lequel on a ajouté pour 
le porter au niveau de la Science, un 
grand nombrede mots quin’avaient pu 
faire partie des Dictionnaires antéri- 
eurs. tom. XII. (Pan—Piv.) 8vo, 12s, 
Plates wo ditto, No. 12, 5s. 





List of Foreign Books 


Dictionnaire de Médecine,tom. X X.(Sub 
—Tut) 8vo. 9s. 

Dictionnaire des Sciences Naturelles.dans 
lequel on traite méthodiquement des 
différens étres de la Nature, &c. 8vo. 
vol. 51, 9s. Plates No. 51, W. Ls. 

Flore des Antilles, ou Histoire génerale, 
botanique, rurale, et économique des 
Végétaux indigénes de ces iles et des 
Exotiques qu’on est parvenu & y na- 
turaliser, décrits d’aprés Nature et 
classés selon le Systéme sexuel de 
Linné et la méthode naturelle de 
Jussieu, par le Chevalier F, R. de 
Tussac, with Coloured Plates beauti- 
fully executed, Tom. 1V, 5th and 6th 
livraison. 2. 

*,* The work will be completed in 4 vols. 

Fontelle, Julia de, Manuel de I’ Herbo- 
riste, de l’épicier-drogniste et du grai- 
nier-pépiniériste-horticulteur. 2 vols. 
18mo. 9s. 6d. 

Gay-Lussac, Cours de Physique. 8vo. 
No. 13. 

Georget (Docteur) Nouvelle Discussion 
Medico-légale sur la folie ou aliénation 
mentale, suivie de examen de plu- 
sieurs procés criminels, dans lesquels 
cette maladie a été alléguée comme 
moyen de défense. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Hedwig J. Species Muscorum frondoso- 
rum descripte et tabulis aeneis color. 
illustrate. Suppl. III" script. a F. 
Schwiigrichen. Vol, I. 8vo, 12 parts. 
Leipz. ll. 16s. 

Histoire des Animaux, précédée d’un 
précis de |’Histoire naturelle de | 
Homme. 12mo. 

Horn, G, de Venenoin Botulis Commen- 
tatio praemio ornata, 8vo. Berlin. 3s. 

Humboldt, Tableaux de la Nature, ou 
Considérations sur les déserts, sur la 
Physionomie des V égétaux, sur les Ca- 
taractes de l’Orénoque, sur la Struc- 
ture de l’action des Voléans dans les 
différentes régions de la terre. 2 vols. 
Bvo. 16s. 

Iconographie Conchyliologique, ou Re- 
cueil de planches lithographiées et 
coloriées, représentant les Coquilles 
Marines, Fluviatiles, Terrestres, et 
Fossiles décrites par Delamarck, Sow- 
erby, Swainson, de Ferussac,de Blain- 
ville, Risso, &c. et autres inédites. 
par Polydore Roux. 4to. Plates, No. 1. 
13s. 6d. 

Lachmann H. W. L. Flora der Umge- 
gend von Braunschweig, I* Theil. 8vo. 
Braunschweig. 10s. 

Medicine, Rationalis Elementa con- 


scripta a T. A. Ab Hagen. 8vo. Hei- 
delbergae. 2s. 

Meigen, J. W. Handbuch fiir Schmet- 
terlingsliebhaber, besonders fiir An- 
finger im Sammeln. 8vo. Aachen, 10s. 

Morgagni, J. B. de sedibus et causis mor- 
berum, Editionem curavit Radius. 
Tom. IT. 8vo. 

Moulin, Mémoire sur les Inflammations 
de Poitrine, leur Nature, leurs Sym- 
tomes et leur Traitement. 8vo. 

Odolant Desnos, Précis de Minéralogie 
moderne, précédé d’une Introduction 
Historique, et suivi d'une Biographie, 
et c’un Vocabulaire. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Panizza, B. Ueber den Markschwamm 
des Auges. 4to. Weimar. 2s. 6d. 


Petrificata Suecana formationis creta- 
ceae, descripta et iconibus illustrata 
a S. Nilsson. Pars, I. folio, Plates. 
Kopenhagen. 12s. 64d. 

Pichon, Résumé des Legons de Chimie 
de M. Orfila, appliquée a la Medecine 
pratique et dla Medecine légale. 18mo. 
3s. 


Proteus. Zeitschrift fiir Geschichte der 
gesammten Naturlehre, bearbeitet in 
Verbindung mit mehreren Gelehrten 
und herausgegben von Dr. K. W. G. 
Kastner. Band I. Heft I. 8vo, Er- 
langen. 5s. 

Redouté, Choix des plus belles fleurs 
prises dans différentes familles du 
regne végétal, Coloured Plates. Ato. 
Livraison 7*, 18s. folio 1. 16s. 

Reichenbach. L. Icones Plantarum rari- 
orum et minus rite cognitarum indi- 
genarum exoticarumque, Centur. V. 
Dec. 1—6. 60 Plates, 4to. Lips. 2i. 2s. 
Coloured 41. 4s. 

Rochau, de, del’ Education des Chevaux 
en France, ou causes del’abartissement 
successif de leurs races et des moyens 
a employer pour les régénérer et les 
améllorer. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Rousseau, Anatomie du Systeme den- 
taire chez l’Homme et chez les prin- 
cipaux Animaux. Royal 8vo No. 5 
and last. 8s. 

Sundhets-Lirabok fir menige man, in- 
nehallande en kort amvisning om 
sattet att bibehilla helsan, férekomma 
sinkdomar och, di Likare-bitriide sak- 
nas, med enkla medel och tjenkt fir- 
hillande, bidraga till deras af hielpande 
afCarlNordblad. 8vo. Stockholm 2s.6d. 

System der allgemeinen Heilungslehre, 
entworfen und vorziiglich seinen zu- 
hérerngewidmetvonJ.Hergenréther. 
2° Band. 2 vols, 8vo. Wurzburg. 1. 





oo élémentaire des lois de I’ équi- 
ibre, et du mouvement des corps 
solides. 18mo. 5s, 


SCIENCE AND ART. 


Abhandlu der Akademie n- 
niitziger Wissenschaften zu Erfurt ; 
der neuen Folge |™ Heft. 2° Samm- 
lung, 4to. Erfurt, 9s. 

Belanger, sur la solution numé- 
rique de quelques problémes relatifs 
au mouvement persnanent des eaux 
courantes, 4to. 4s. 

Cauchy, Exercices de Mathématiques, 
dto. No, 22. 2s. 6d. 

Didiez, Cours complet de Géométrie, 
premiére partie, Géométrie plane. 
8v 


0. 
Dupin (Charles), Le petit producteur 
thea, 18mo. vol. 5°*, 1s. 6d. 
De Meetkunst op de Kunsten en Am- 
bachten toegepast, 8vo. 
Franceur, Cours complet de Mathéma- 


tiques 
1/. 2s. 

Gymnastique des jeunes gens, ou traité 
élémentaire des différens exercices pro- 
pres a fortifier le corps, & en’ la 
santé et & préparer un bon tempéra- 
ment, 18mo with 33 plates. 

Jambon, Nouveau cours démonstratif 
et élémentaire d’Astronomie, la por- 
tée des gens du monde, &c. Svo. 8s. 

Kongl. Wetenskaps, Academiens nya 
Handli , fr Manaderne Aprilis, 
Majus, Juntusir 1805. Ny Upplaga, 
8vo. Stockholm, 2s. 6d. 

K Swenska Landtbruks-Acade- 

ens Handl. 1827. Stockholm. 4s.6d. 

Mémoires de l"Académie Impériale des 
Sciences de St. Peters . Tom. X. 
Avec l’Histoire de l’A e 
les Années 1821 et 1822. dto. 1/. 15s,4 

Moroksskétsetir, efter Rin och Férsék 
p& Kong], Swenska Landtbruks-Aca- 
demiens Experimental-fialt, 8vo. 3s. 
Stockholm. 

VOL, I. 


are on, 2 vols. 18mo. 


NO. Il. 
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Cours de dessin linéaire a 
l'usage des écoles d’arts et métiers, 
des écoles de dessin et des écoles pri- 
maires, folio oblong. 

Richard, Manuel d’Applications Ma- 
usuelles et amusantes, 
18mo. 4s. 


Sweriges och Noriges Calender fér irr 
1828, 12mo0. Stockholm. 10s. 

Swenska Likare-Sillskapets Handlin- 
ear: Elfte Bandet. 8vo. Stockholm. 


6d. 
NAVAL AND MILITARY. 


Burgues-Missiessy, Tactique et Signaux 
de Jour, de Nuit et de Brume, a 
V’ancre et & la voile, 8vo. 

Kongl. Krigs-Wetenskaps-Academiens 
handlingar ir 1827. Fierde hiiftet, 
Bvo. Stockholm. 3s. 6d. 

Malaizé, Manceuvres de Force et amar- 
rages, en usage dans l’artillerie de la 
marine, 8vo. 


FINE ARTS, 


Afbeeldingen van Antieke en Moderne 
Bowkundige Voorwepen. folio 5 Parts. 
Amsterdam. 6s. part. 

Annales de l"école Fgangaise des Beaux- 

Recueil de vures au trait, 
d’aprés les principales productions de 
peinture, sculpture, projets d’archi- 
tecture exposés périodiquement au 
Salon du vre par nos artistes 
vivans, les prix remportés soit aux 
écoles spéci soit aux concours na- 
tionaux; les produits de l’école Fran- 
gaise des Beaux-Arts & Rome, &c. pour 
servir de suite aux Sa/ons publiés par 
Landon, 8vo. Nos. I. II. IIT. 4s. each. 
*,* To be ected in G numbers. 

Becker, C. F. Rathgeber fiir Organisten, 
denen ihr Amt am Herzen liegt, 8vo. 


Leipe. 4s. 

Blouet, Abel, Restauration des Thermes 
d’Antonin Caracalla 4 Rome, plates, 
folio. No. I. 16s. 

*,°* To be completed in 5 Liv. 

Callet et Lesueur, Architecture Italienne, 
ou Palais, Maisons et autres édifices de 
I'Italie Moderne, fol. livraison 2°. 9s. 

Campanari, V., Sopra la Grande Lapide 
Etrusca rinvenuta in Perugia, 8vo, 
Roma. 

Chabert, Galerie des Peintres, ou Col- 
lection de Portraits des peintres les 
plus célébres de toutes les écoles ; ac- 
compagnée d’une notice sur chacun 
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deux et de de dessins originaux, 
fol. Nos. XXII—XXI1L. cae li. Is. 

Choix d’Edifices publics construits ou 
projetés en France, extrait des ar- 
chives du conseil des Batiments 
civils, publié avec l’autorisation du 
Ministre de )’Intérieur.. Par MM. 
Gourlier, Biet, Grillon et Tardien, 
No. VIL. et VILL. fol. each, 8s. 

Clarac, Musée de Sculpture Antique et 
Moderne, ou Description de tout ce que 
le Louvre, le Musée Royal des An- 
tiques, et le Jardin des Tuileries ren- 
ferment en Statues, Bustes, Bas-re- 
liefs, Inscriptions, accompagnée d'une 
Iconographie Grecque et Romaine, et 
de ‘plus de 1200 Statues Antiques, 
tirées des principaux Musées des di- 
verses collections de 
3° Liv. 11. 10s. 

Coussin, Essai sur David, peintre d’His- 
woire, 8vo. 2s. Gd. 

Derode, Introduction al’ Etude de l"har- 
monie, ou exposition d’une nouvelle 
théorie de cette science, 8vo. 

Description des Cérémonies et des Fétes 
qui ont eu lien pour le baptéme du 
Duc de Bordeaux. Recueil des déco- 
rations exécutées d’aprés les dessins 
et sous la conduite de MM. Hittorf et 
Lecointe, fol. 11 plates, 

Esquisses, Croqués, Pochades, ou tout 
ce que l’on voudra sur le Salon de 1827. 
8vo. No.1. 5s. 

*.° To be completed in 3 Numbers. 

Filhol, Musée Royal de France, ou Col- 
lection gravée des Chefs-d’ceuvre de 
Peinture et de Sculpture dont il 
s’est enrichi depuis la restauration. 
Nos. IX. et X. 8vo. 12s. 4to 1d. 10s. 

Golbery & Schweigheuser, Antiquités 
de l’Alsace, ou Chateaux, Eglises et 
autres Monumens des Départemens du 
haut et du bas Rhin, avec un texte 
historique et descriptif. folio. Haué 
Rhin par Golbery, No. IX. 9s. 

Goupin, Sapho; Recueil de composi- 
tions déssinées par Girodet ; et gra- 
vées par Chatillon, son éléve, avec une 
notice sur la vie et les Gouvres de 
Sapho, 4to. Ili. 4s. 

Laborde, Alexandre de, les Monumens 
de la France, classés chronologique- 
ment et considérés sous le rapport des 
faits historiques et de l'étude des 
Arts, fol. 27** liv. 14. 5s. 

Labus, G., Tritomo l’antico marmo di 
Giulio Ingenuo. 8vo. Milano 

Leriche, Vues des Monumens antiques 
de Naples, gravées a l’acquatinta, ac- 


l'Europe, 8vo. , 
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com, de Notices et de disser- 
tations, 4to. No. X. 16s. 

*,° The Work will Le completed in 

12 Numbers. 

Lusson, Monumens Antiques et Moder- 
nes de la Sicile, et choix de palais, 
maisons et autres édifices de Naples, 
fol. No. IIL. 9s. 

Magazin fir Konst,.. Nyheter och Moder, 
af F. Boye, 5” Argangen, 8vo, Stock. 

"9" Subscription for the 4 11. LLs. 6d, 

vellum paper, 2i. 8s 

Mazois,les Ruins dePompei, No XXIII. 
et XXIV. each, Li. 5s. 

Milizia, Arte de ver en las bellas Artes 
del Diseiio segun los principios de 
Sulzer y de Mengs, traducide al Cas- 
tellano, con notas e ilustraciones por 
D. Juan Augustin, Cean-Bermudez. 
8vo. Madrid. 1827. 

Reveil, Musée de Peinture et de Sculp- 
ture, ou Recueil des Principaux Ta- 
bleanx, Statues, et Bas-reliefs des Col- 
lections publiques et pasticuliéres de 
l'Europe, dessiné et gravé &1’eau forte, 
small 8vo. 6 plates to each number. 
Nos. L. to IX each 1s. 6d. 

*,° A Number will be published every 

ten days. 

Vatout et Quinot, Galerie Li phiée 
des Tableaux du Due d’Orléans, fol. 
Nos. XXXV, XXXVI, XXXVILI, es 
XXXVIIL. each 12. 1s. 

Witterhets-stycken af J. M. Stjern- 
stolpe, 1™ Delen, 8vo. Stockholm, 6s. 


BELLES LETTRES. 


Adrien, ou une prévention suivie de 
plusieurs autres contre un homme de 
bien du 19°™* Siécle. 4 vols. 12mo, 

Almanach des Spectacles pour 1828, 
18mo. 5s. 6d. 

Annales Romantiques ; Recueil de Mor- 
cezux choisis de Littérature Moderne, 
18mo. 

Art de donner a diner, de découper 
les viandes, de servir les mets, de 
déguster les vins, de choisir les 
liqueurs, &c., enseigné en douze legons. 

Atlas Historique et Chronologique des 
Littératures anciennes et modernes, 
des Sciences, et des beaux-arts, d’aprés 
la méthode et sur le plan de l’atlas de 
Lesage, et propre & former le com- 
plément de cet ouvrage, fol. Nos. 7 
and 8, each 12s. 

Aventures de Pyrrhus, fils d’ Achille et 
favori de Minerve, 8vo. 

Bauer L.'Der heimliche Maluff. sist 
fwo. Stuttg. 5s. 





Just Published. 


Boutlly, Contes & mes petites amies, ou 
Trois mois en Touraine, 12mo, 6s. 
Chateaubriand. Ses GZuvres completes. 

8vo0. 

————— Vols. VI. and VII., 
Voyages en Amérique et en Italie,and 
Vol. XXVI. Polémique, in alt 3 vols. 
8vo. l/. Lis. 6d. 

Cohen, Isidoro, ou le Page Mystérieux, 
4 vols. 12mo. 

Comedias escogidas de los autores es- 
patioles, Madrid, small 8vo. 

ias escogidas de Don Alvaro 
Cubillo, de Aragon, 2 vols. 12mo. 
Madrid, 10s. 6d. 

Condurier, Le Tyran Domestique, 4 vols. 
12mo, 16s. 

Constant (Benjamin), ses discours 4 la 
chambre des Députés, 2 vols. 8vo. 10s. 

Das Schlossgespenst auf Ulmensee, oder 
des Vatermordes schreckliche Blut- 
schuld, 8vo. Quediin 11s. 

Der Vampyr, Trauerspiel in 5 Abtheil- 
ungen; nach einer Spindlerschen 
Erzihlung bearbeitet, 8vo. Ber/in. 2s. 

Die Berliner Kritik auf dem Olymp. 
Fastnachtschwanke in mehreren 
Scenen, 12mo. Wolfenbiittel. 2s. 

Die weisse Dame, oder niichtliche Aben- 
teuer des Feuerritters, 8vo. Leipzig. 
7s. Gd. - 

—? Le Parricide, 4 vols. 12mo. 

“18s. 

Dramatische Dichtungen von Grabbe. 
Nebst einer Abhandlung tiber die 
Shakspeare; Manie, 2 vols. 8vo. 
Frankf. 17s. 6d. 

Déring, G. Phantasiegmeild, fur 1828, 
8vo. Frankf. 7s. 6d. 

Duport, Essais Littéraires sur Shake- 
Speare, ou analyse raisonnée, scéne par 
scéne, de toutes les piécesfde cet 
auteur, 8vo. Vol. 1. 10s. 6d. 

*,* Another volume will complete the 
work. , 

Edouard et Lucile, ou le Patriote a la 
fin du 18™* Siacle, 4 vols. 12mo. 16s. 

Enk, M. Melpomene, oder iiber das 
tragische Interesse, 8vo. Wien. 7s. 

Fuablier (le) de Flore, ou choix de fables 
sur les fleurs, 18mo. 4s. 6d. 

Femme, la, du Major, ou les mariages 
militaires, 3 vols. 12mo. 8s. 

Ferat, de la Civilisation en France, ou 
essai sur les causes qui en arrétent 
les progrés, 8vo. 

Fongeray, de, les Soirées de Neuilly, 
esquisses dramatiques et historiques, 
8vo. tom. 2*. 8s. 

Gedichte der Neu-Griechen, von der 
Erobernng Constantinopels bis auf 
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die nevesten Zeiten von Julius Cur- 
tius, II* Bindchen, 12mo. Leipsig. 
2s. 6d. 

Genlis (Madame de), les Soupers de la 
Maréchale de Luxembourg, 8vo. 10s. 

Gerhard, W. Wila, Serbische Volkslieder 
und Heldenmihrchen, 1" und 2” 
Abtheilung, 8vo. Leipzig. 15s. 

Girardin, Ses Discours et Opinions, 
vols. 1 and 2, 19s. 
*.* To be completed in 4 or 5 vols. 

Glebof, Eleguii i drouguiia stikhotvo- 
reniia, 8vo. Moscow. 

Goéthe, Faust, tragédie traduite en 
Frangais par Albert Stapfer, port. and 
plates, beautifully executed in litho- 


graphy, 21. 8s. 

Griechenblitter. Berichte und Mittheil- 
lungen des Vereines zur sittlich—reli- 

iésen Einwirkung auf die Griechen. 
I Heft, 8vo. Basel, 2s. 

Guénard (Madame), !’ Homme au Mas- 
que de Fer, ou les Ulustres Jumeaux, 
Histoire véritable, 4 vols. 12mo. 

Hadot (Madame Barthélemy), Ernest 
de Vendéme, ou le prisonnier de 
Vincennes, 4 vols. 12mo. lés. 

Han-Kion-Choaan, ou l'Union bien 
assortie, Roman Chinois, 4 vols. 12mo. 
13s. 6d. 

Hauff, W. Phantasien ein Bremer 
Rathskeller ; ein Herbstgeschenk fur 
Freunde des Weines, 12mo. Stuttgart. 

Novellen, Erster Theil, 
12mo. Stuttgart. 

Hauff, W. Miahrchenalmanach fiir 
Séhne und Téchter gebildeter Stinde 
auf das Jahr 1828. 12m10. Stutig. 


9s.6d. 

Hillebrand, J. Lehrbuch der Literar- 
Aesthetik, oder Theorie, und Ges- 
chichte der schinen Literatur mit 


besonderer [Beriicksichtigung, mit 
besonderer Beriicksichtigung der 
Deutschen. Il* Band. Mainz. 7s. 6d. 
Hoftheater von Barataria oder spriich- 
wortspiele, von dem Verfasser des 
Idnen Kalbes, Grafen C. E. von 
1 Sternau. Vier Theile, 8vo. 
Leipz. ll. 10s. 
Judewiildets Underging i Upplysningens 
airhundrade, 8vo. Stockholm, 3s. 6d. 
Kock (Paul de) Jean, 4 vols. 12mo. 16s. 
Kruse, C. das Verhiingniss und der 
gliickliche Tag. 8vo. Hamburg, Gs. 
Lamothe, Langon, le Chancelier et les 
Censeurs, roman de meeurs, 5 vols. 
12mo. 1/. 

Langlé, Ballades, Tableaux et Traditions 
du moyen age, ornés de vignettes 
et fleurons imités des Manuscrits 
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Bonington, and 


du 18™*, Siécle ; traduite par Rey 
Dussnéil, 5 vols. ‘}emo. li. 4s. 


Historia om den kins Friéken Clara, 
8vo. Uddewalla. 

Paccard, Le chateau des Morts, ou le 
fille du Brigand, chronique Hongroise 
de XVI. Siécle, 3 vols. 12mo. 

Passac, Douze Jours au Chateau, ou 
douze lectures, 4 vols. in 12mo. 

Pichler, Les Suédois 4 Prague, ou un 
épisode de la guerré de trente ans, 
roman historique, traduit de 1’ Alle- 
mand, 4 vols. 12mo. 16s. 

Poesien von H. J. Jacobsen, 8vo. Altona. 
2s. 6d. 

Poetical Translations from the Swedish 
rape dee H. 8. 8vo. Stockholm. 


pean Contes en vers et poésies, 
18mo. 5s. 

Raoul Rochette, — a la der- 
niére édition du Théatre des Grecs, 
par Brumoy ; ou lettres critiques d’un 
professeur de luniversité, sur la tra- 


ra des fragmens de Ménandre et 
de Philemon, 8vo. 
Schatten. Aus den Papieren 
Malers geboren 1802, 
gestorben, 1890, 8vo. Stuttgart. 2s. 6d. 
neste (Achille), Le Fanatisme, extrait 
des mémoires d’un ligueur, 4 vols. 
12mo. 18s. 


=> Kélédor, Histoire Afri- 


Sauvages, Jacques Clement, Tableaux 
edna 2 vols. 12mo. 8s. 
Feathers Der Stammbaum in 
nal-Ritter und 
Grhecmedadies die neuesten Zeit, 
12mo. Augsburg. 

Schilling, G. Simmtliche Schriften. 
Ausgabe in 50 Binden. 1” Liefe- 
rung, I"-10* band. 12mo. Dresden. 

Subseription for the first and last livrai- 

son, 11. 10s. 

—— A, Der Saugkiing Hiarne. 
— ordlands Sage. 12mo. Heidelbery. 


ee Son Théatre. 8vo., vol. 


*,* To be completed in 8 vols. 

, W. Macbet. Tragedia 
recata, con alcune variazioni, in versi 
italiani da W. E. Frye, Inglese. 8vo. 
Mannheim, 5s. 

Sonety Adama Mickiewicza, 4to. Mosk. 
Storch, L. Dur und Molltine, Novel- 


len, 8vo. Leipzig. 
Theaterstycken af Isnc af Darelli. An- 


dra delen, férsta stycket, innetrillande 
Tankaréfwer Tragedien, och Trage- 
dien Carl Ulfson, original, 8vo. Stock- 
holm. 4s. 
Trois (les) Seurs. 2 vols. 12mo. 9s. 
Thimmel, H. W. N 


eines 


Sieben und Siebzigjihrigen, 12mo. 
Frankfort. 

Tromlitz, A. von. Novellen und Erzih- 
lungen, 2 vols. 12mo. Dresden. 12s. 
Wanderlieder, von E. Hoffmann. Mit 

einem Vorworte von F. Baron de la 

Motte Fouque, Greisz. 4s. 6d. 
Zimmermann, J. C. G. Griechische 

Gedichte. 8vo. Erlangen. 2s. 


CLASSICAL AND ORIENTAL 
LITERATURE. 


Anakreons und Sappho’s Lieder, in 
deutschen Versen nachgebildet von 
R. Brockhausen, 12mo. Lemgo. 4s. 

Analecta Arabica edidit, latine vertit 
et notis illustravit E. F. C. Rosen- 
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Pars tertia, 8vo, Leipz. 


_——- Buttmannischen Gram- 
neu geordnet von E. R. 
=< Berlin, 2s. 6d, 
Beitrag zur Kritik der dem Euripides 
zugeschriebenen Tragidie seem 
mp atom, 8vo. Heidelberg. 2s. 


F.. ausfiihrliches der 
ita Sprache. 3” i » 

dto. Berlin, 17s. 
om Opera que supersunt omnia 
itorum Fragmenta, etc. edi- 
dit J. C. Orellius. Vol. IV. P. I. 

8v0. Zurich. . 
*_* Price of the Work complete, 2. 
10s. 


Facciolati et Forcellini totius Latini- 
tatis Lexicon, in hac tertia editione 
auctum et emendatum a Josepho 
Furlanetto. 4to. Tom. L fase. 1. Me- 
liolani 


Feldbausch, Observationes critice in 
Cornelium Nepotem, 4to. Rastatt. 
ls. 6d. 

Hantschke, J.C. L. de Vocalium Gre- 
— pronunciatione, 4to. Eberfeld. 


Haltoann, A. T. Grammaticw Syriace 
Libri IIL. 4to. Halae. 


J. G.L., de Prisca Egyp- 


tiorum Litteratura Commentatio 


des Ztolischen Bundes, 4to. Konigs- 


berg. 
Mute, Commentatio Grammatica de no- 
minum Latinorum radicibus, 8vo. 


Monachii, 1827. 1s. 6d. 

Ovidii Opera Omnia, edidit Jahn, 8vo. 
Vol. I. Laps. 10s. 

Rheinisches Museum fiir Philologie, 
Geschichic und griechische Philoso- 
phie; herausgegeben von B.G. Nie- 
buhr et C. A. Brandis. Zweiten 
Jahrganges, erstes Heft. 8s. Bonn. 

*,° Price per Jane of Four Parts, 

. Ls. 

Tacitus Agricola. Urschrift, Ueberset- 
zung, Anmerkungen und eine Ab- 
handlung tiber die Kunstform der an- 
tiken Biographie durch G, L. Walch, 
8vo. Berlin. 15s. 

Taciti Vita Julii Agricole. Rec. G. L. 
Walch, 8vo. Berlin. 2s. 

Thucydidis de bello Peloponnesiaco Lib. 


VIII. Edidit E. F. Poppo. Pars II. 
Vol. IIL. 8vo. Lips. 14s. 6d. 

Uhlemann F. hebriische Sprachlehre, 
8vo. Berlin. 4s. 6d. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
Académie ale des Sciences, Belles 

Lettres et Arts de Bordeaux, Séance 

publique du 31 Mai, 1827, vo. 
Anmiirkningar af C: H. Anckarswiird, i 

anledning af anfall] 

rende Stats-Revision, som listes uti 

Journalen No. 272, jemte den dfwer- 


i ansunde till dispositionen af Abo 
Academie-fond, 8vo. Stockholm. 4s. 

Annales Biographiques, ou complément 

annuel et continuation de toutes les 
i es et Dictionnaires Histo- 
riques, Année 1826. 2". Partie. Se. 

Bellin de la Liborliére, Histoire élé- 
mentaire des principaux peuples de 
I Europe pendant le Régne de chacun 
des Rois de France, depuis Phara- 
mond jusqu’a la mort de Louis XVL 
12mo. 5s. 

Biographie universelle et portative des 
Contemporains. 1° partie, No. 35, 
tite lo) et 2° partie. No. 11, 

Ma—Mau) 8vo. each 4s. 

et Anecdotes des Person~ 
nages les plus remarquables de 1’ Alle- 
magne durant le 18% Siéclee. Vol. 
IL. 8vo. Niirnberg. 7s. 

des Députés, Session de 
1828, précédée d’une introduction et 
d’une notice sur le nouveau minis- 
tére, 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

Brienne (Comte de) Ses Mémoires iné- 
dits, publiés sur les manuscrits auto- 
graphes, avec un essai sur les meeurs 
et sur les usages du 17** Siécle, par 
Barriére, 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 2s. 6d. 

Cadiot. Histoire Chronologique de 
France depuis premiére Convocation 
des Notables jusqu’en 1828. 1* livrai- 
son, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

*,* The Work will be completed in 20 

Ni 


08. 

Calender éfwer Swenska folkets festliga 
dagar med underdaniga lyckénstnin- 
gar till hwarje dag, af G. Berder- 
gren. Linkoping, 4s. 

Casanova (Seingalt), ses Mémoires. 
Vols. VILL. IX 

Champollion, Précis du Systéme hiéro- 
glyphique des anciens Eygptiens, ou 
Recherches sur les élémens premiers 
de cette écriture sacrée, sur leur di- 
verses combinaisons et sur les rap- 
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. ports de ce Systame avec les autres 
méthodes graphiques Egyptiennes. 
New edit, 8vo..and Atlas, 11. 16s. 

Exanvillez, (D’) Abrégé du Mémorial 
sur la Révolution Frangaise, ses 

ses ome et ses résultats, 
de Mr. Jolly, ! 

Fain (Baron), Seemats de l’an IIT, 
Caren contenant les preméres 
transactions de l'Europe avec la Ré- 
publique Frangaise, et le tableau des 
derniers événements du con. 
ventionnel, pour servir & l’histoire du 
cabinet de cette époque, 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

Fonvielle ; Lucifer, ou la Contre-Révo- 
lution; extraits des mémoires et des 
portefeuilles de l’ Académie des Igno- 
rans, 8vo. 5s. : 

Fortia d’Urban et Mielle. Histoire gé- 
nérale du Portugal depuis l’Origine 
des Lusitaniens jusqu’a la Régence 
de Don Miguel Vol. 1*. 12s. 


®,* This Work will be completed in 10 
Vols. 


Gesterding, C. Beitrag zur Geschichte 
der Stadt Greifswald, 8vo. Greifs- 
wald. 10s. 

Geschichte Russlands, nach Karamsin. 
Aus der Urschrift deutsch bearbeitet, 
und mit vielen Anmerkungen, be- 

itet von A. W. Tappe. Erster 
il, 2 vols. Dresden. 18s. 6d. 

Hartmann, H. L. Tabellarische Ueber- 
sicht der gewéhnlichsten altromis- 
chen Miinzen nebst Vergleichung mit 
dem attischer Gelde, 4to. Leipz. 4s. 6d. 

Handlingar rérande Skandinaviens His- 
toria, 13% Del. afwen. under Titel, 
Nya Handlingar rérande Skandina- 
viens Historia, 3°. del, 8vo. Stock- 
holm, 10s. 

Historia de la Revolucion de la Repub- 
we de aial temeel por Jose Manuel 

trepo, segretario del interiore del 
er ejecutivo de la Republica. Tom. 
12mo. 6s. 

Inscriptionum Latinarum selectarum 
amplissima Collectio ad illustrandum 

ne Antiquitatis disciplinam ac- 
commodata. Cum ineditis Hachenbu- 
chii suisque adnotationibus edidit 
J.C. Orellius, 2 vols.royal 8vo. T'wrici. 
li. lds. 

——____. charta velina, 2/. 2s. 

*,* Vol. I. is now ready, the price will 
be raised on the publication of the 2d 
Volume to 2l. common, and 2i. 10s. 
vellum paper. 

Isegraphie des Hommes célébres, ou Col- 
lection de Fac-simile de Lettres auto- 


List of Foreign Books 


graphes et de Signatures dont les ori - 
ginaux se trouvent a la Bibliothaque 
du Roi, 4to. Nos. IX. X., each 7s. 6d. 
Kruse, C. Atlas zur Uebersicht der Ge- 
chichte aller Europ. Linder und 
Staaten. Von neuen durchgesehen und 
fortgesetzt von F. Kruse, 1 Heft. 

Halle, 14s. 
Kurz F. Oesterreich unter H. Albrecht 
dem Dritven, 2 vols. 8vo. Linz. 14s. 6d. 
Lebensbeschreibung Friedrich August's, 
Kénigs von Sachsen, 4to. Gotha, 5s. 
Geschichte Alfreds des 


der Lodbrokar Guida in dem Urtexte, 
8vo. Hamburgh, 9s. 6d. 

Marie du Mesnil, Mémoires sur le 
Prince Lebrun, Duc de Plaisance, et 
sur les événemens auxquels i} prit 
part sous les parlemens, la Révolu- 
tion, le Consulat et I’ Empire, 8vo. 8s. 

Mémoires de l’Académie des 
Sciences, de |’ Institut de France, 4to. 
Tom. VII. 1/. 7s. 

d'une Contemporaine, ou 
souvenirs d'une Femme sur les princi- 
paux Persennages de la République, 
du Consulat et de l’Empire, 8vo. 
Vols. V. and VI. 1. Is. 
tirés des Papiers d'un Homme 
d'état sur les causes secrétes qui ont 
déterminé la politique des Cabinets 
dans la guerre de la Révolution de- 
is - jusqu'en 1815, 8vo. Tom. 
-and I 

Monsada, " pxpédicion des Catalans et 
des Arragonais contre les Tures et 
les Grees. Traduit de |)’ Espagnol 
par le Comte de Champfeu, 8vo. 

Mortonval, Histoire des Guerres de la 
Vendée, depuis 1792 jusqu’en 1796, 
8vo. 

Napoléon, son Histoire par Norvins, 
8vo. No. IX. 4s. 

National-Kalendar der Deutschen ; oder 
Tagebuch deutscher Geschichte, von 
FE E. Petri, Januar, 8vo. Leipz. 12 
Parts for 12s. 

Notices et Extraits des Manuscrits de la 
Bibliothéque du Roi et autres Biblio- 
théques ; publiés par l'Institut Royal 
de France, 4to. Tom. XI. 

Pfister, J. C. Geschichte von Schwaben, 
neu untersucht und dargestellt. 5* 
Band. 8vo, Stutgart, 10s. 

Pihan Delaforest, Voyage du Roia Saint- 
Omer, suivi de la relation de ce qui 
s’est passé au camp de Compiégne en 
1698, et d’une liste alphabetique de 
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toutes les Personnes qui sont nom. 
mées dans cet ouvrage. 8vo. 8s. 

Quérard, la France Littéraire, ou Dic- 
tionnaire Bibliographique des Savans, 
Historiens, et Gens de Lettres de la 
France, ainsi que des Littérateurs 
étrangers qui ont écrit en Frangais, 
plus particuliérement pendant les 18™* 
et 19 Siécles. 8vo. Tom. 1", 2°* liv® 
Ils. 

Rosoir(Charles du) Relation Historique, 
Pittoresque et Statistique du Voyage 
de 8. M. Charles X. dans le départe- 
ment du Nord. folio. No. 1. 18s. 

*—°* nother number will complete the 

work. 

Sachse, C. Geschichte und Beschreibung 
der alten Stadt Rom, zu Firderung 
eines griindlichen Studii der rémischen 
Schriftsteller. 1I* Theil, 8vo. Hanov. 
10s. 

Saintine, Histoire des Guerres d’Italie, 
2“ partie. 18mo. 5s. 

Saint-Victor, Don Juan d’Ornarés, ex- 
trait des mémoires de la Cour d’Al- 
phonse I* Roi de Portugal. 4 vols. 
12mo. 16s. 

Salgues, Mémoires pour servir a IHis- 
toire de France, sous leGouvernement 
de Napoléon Bonaparte et pendant 
Vabsence de la Maison de Bourbon. 
8vo. No. 55, 56, and 57. 8s. 

Schepeler, K. P. von. Beitriige zu der 
Geschichte Spaniens. 8vo. Aachen. 

Storia dell’ Isola d’ Elba da C. A. N. 4to. 
Firenze. 

Toulotte, la Cour et la Ville, Paris et 
Coblentz, ou ancien régime et le nou- 
veau ; considérés sous l’influence des 
Hommes illustres et des femmes celé- 
bres par leur conduite, leurs doctrines 
et leurs écrits depuis Charles IX,, 
Henri IV., et Lewis XIV., jusqu’s 
Napoléon, Louis XVIII, et Charles 
X. 2 vols. 8vo. Li. 

Dr. Heinrich Gottlob Tzschirner. Kur- 
zer Abriss seines Lebens und Wirkens, 
von R, H. L. Pilitz. Bvo. Leipzig. 
2s. 

Uranalt de Leuze, Réfutation de I’His- 
toire de France de, Abbé Montgail- 
lard. 8vo. Lis. 

Van der Velde’s Lebenslauf und Briefe 
8vo. Dresden. 

Volmaekte en onparteidige Historie van 
Napoléon, 8vo. P. I. and Il, Brussels. 
6s 


Van Kampen, Verkorte Geschiedenis 
der Nederlanden. Ovo. Part I. Haar- 
lem. 15s 
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Wahrheit aus Jean Paul’s Leben. Drit- 
tes Heftlein. 8vo. Bresiau. 12s. 

Wilken.' F. Geschichte der kinigl."Bib- 
liothek’zu Berlin, 8vo, Berlin.§7s. 


VOYAGES, TRAVELS, AND GEO- 
GRAPHY. 


Années (Deux) 4 Constantinople et en 

« Morée (1825 et 1826,) ou Esquisses 
historiques sur Mahmoud, les Janis- 
saires, les nouvelles troupes, Ibrahim 
Pacha, Soliman-Bey, &c. 8vo. No III. 
and last, 15s. 

Bibliothek der vorziiglichsten und neu- 
esten Reisebeschreibungen iiber alle 
Theile und Linder der Welt. In 
Verbindung mit mehreren Mitar- 
beitern besorgt von J. Hiérner. I, 
Bandes. I™ Heft. 1s. 6d. 

Coleccion de los viages y descubrimien- 
tos que hicieron por maira los Espaiio- 
Jes desde fines del siglo XV. con 
varios documentos ineditos concer- 
nientes a la historia de la marina cas- 
tellana y de los establicimientos Espa- 
fioles en Indias, coordinada e ilustrada 
por Dr. Martin Fernandez de Navar- 
rete. Madrid. 2 vols. small 4to. 

D'Hosson, des Peuples du Caucase, et 

des pays au Nord de la Mer Noire, et 

de la Mer Caspienne dans le x™ 

Siécle, ou voyage d’Abou et Casim, 

Bvo. 9s. 6d. 

Dufour, Histoire générale du Poitou 

jusqu’’ .sa Réunion a la Couronne 

sous Philippe Auguste, précédée d'une 

Introduction séparée. 8vo. No. I. 

each 4s. 

©,* The Work will be completed in 4 tols. 

and published in 12 Numbers. 

Duperrey, Voyage autour du monde, 

éxécuté par ordre du Roi sur la Cor- 

vette la Coquille pendant les anzées 

1822 a 1825, 2™* division, Botanique, 

4™*.liv™, fol. 18s. 

—— _,, 1** Division Zoologie, 18s. 

En liten och kort Hand Bok att nyttja 
wid minga tillfullen i daglig handel ; 
samt en fullstiindig Wigwisare till 
alla Stiider och alla orteri Riket af 
H. M. C. 16mo. Stockholm. 

Freycinet, Voyage autour du monde 
pendant les années 1817-11-19-20. 
Part. V. Botanique, No. V1. 4to, with 
atlas folio. 18s. 

Heeren, A. H. L. Commentatio de Fon- 
tibus Geographicorum Ptolemaei, Ta- 
bularumque iis annexarum; num ii 
Grece an vero Tyrie originis fuerint ? 
4to Gott 
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“> 1’) Frangaise, ou Collection de des- 
\ ay? représentant les 
Divinités T Costumes, Physi- 
onomies, M Armes, Ustenti 
&e. des posaiee Fotous, oe bales 
les possessions Frangaises "Inde, 
et en général fares yom Coromandel 
et le Malabar, publi¢e par MM. Ge- 
ringer, Marlet, et Chabrelie, folio, 
; a= of O™ liv, cach U te 
Latouane, Album pittoresque 
frégate la Thétis, et de la Corvette 
I’ Espérance ; collection de dessins re- 
latifs & leur Voyage autour du Monde, 
en 1824, 1825, et 1826. Sous les 
ordres de M. le Baron de Bougain- 
ville, Nes. III, IV. V. each 16s. 


] 
Mo yréstes Framctices ot les Departe 


mens adjacens, folio No. VII. or Bs. 5s. 
*.* To be completed in 12 Numbers. 

Milbert, J. Itinéraire pittoresque du 
Fleuve Hudson et des Parties laté- 
rales de l’'Amérique du Nord d'aprés 
les dessins originaux prig sur les lieux, 
folio, No. VIIL. 1. 


Minafio, Diccionario Geografico-Esta- 
distico de Espafia -y ; 
Vols. VIL y VIIL. b 

Montemont, Albert, Voyage dans les 


Cing du Monde, ot !’on décrit 
les principales contrées de la Terre. 
Nos. I. et Il. Europe. 

Noél, Souvenirs Pittoresques du Poitou 


Socuedesdin et 
de planches representant 
mens de ces contrées. Second part, 
orientale, 4to. 15s. 
Recueil de Voyagee et de Mémoires, 
publié par la Société de ae 
4to. Tom, 24 2° partie, 
Roujoux, Le Monde en Roo 


Jeunesse, 8vo. oblong ll. 2s. 6d 
Stein, C. G. D., Reisen durch Sachsen, 
Béihmen Mihren. nach Wien und 
Schlesien, 8vo. Leipz. Fs. 6d. 
Vergnaud Romagnesi, Album du Dé- 
t du Nord, fol. Livraison 5" 
and iast, 10s. 6d, 
Villeneuve, Lettres sur la Suisse, accom- 


List of Foreign Books. 


pagnées de vues dessinées d’aprés 
nature et lithographiées, IV. part. 
Lac de Genéve. No. V. 15s. 

Vues pittoresques des principaux Cha- 
teaux et des Maisons de plaisance des 
environs de Paris et des Départemens, 
folio, No. II, Us. 2s, 6d, 


MISCELLAN=OUS. 


ee Hefte. ——— 
geben v . P. ene 2° Heft. 
8vo. ‘iim 

Hermosilla J. G. ae hablar en 

; Prosa y Verso. 2 vols. 8vo. a. 

ohannes Wit gen. v. Diering als 
aterrecensent bewundert von J. B. 
Lindenfels. 8vo, Altona. 2s. 

Lambert Gentot, Nouveau Vocabulaire 
de la Frangaise, extrait du 
Dictionnaire del’ Académie et des meil- 
leurs auteurs modernes. 8vo. 

Kremsier D. tiber die Wirkungen der 
Wissenschaften und K unste auf Volks- 


wohl und Staatsregierung 8vo. Leipzig. 
5s 


Larobok i oe spriket, fir Kongl. 
Krigs-A » utgifwen af 8. G. 
aemaeins 3% Upplagan. Stockholm. 


are 3 par Ch. de Heiden- 
stam. 8vo. Stockholm. 2s. 6d. 

Renval, G. Lexicon Linguae Finnicae, 
cum interpretatione duplici, 
latina, breviore germanica. 2 vols. 4to. 
Aboae. 2i. 8s. 

Swensk Grammatica i eee af 
J.G, er ee. 

Routchnoi Rossiisko- 
Polski ooo 8ve. Wiina. 

Strédda Anmiirkni 
léran och den egen fér- 
anledde af Tybecks Stvine af H, 

Re ee 10s. 6d. 

er K. F. Deutsche Sprachlebre. 8vo. 
Frankfort. 10s. 

Bref frin Paris of ett resande Swenskt 
Fruntimmer sednare delen. 8vo. Stock. 
holm. 7s. 

Bref frin en Swensk i aoe Firsta 
Brefwet. 8vo. Stockholm. 

Eberhard, J. A. und J. G. i. Mens, 
Versuch einer allgemeinen deutschen 
Synonymik in einem Kritisch-philo- 
sophischen Worterbuche der sinnver- 
wandten Wérter der hochdeutschen 
Mundart. IV“ Band. K. P. 

* q* Price of the 6 Volumes tosubsoribers, 

34, 3s. 





